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CHAPTER I 

T was getting too dark to read farther, and Cora 
Wexstaff closed her book of American history. As 
she straightened in her chair and threw out one arm for 
the relief which a little muscular action brings after a con- 
fined position, her dark eyes moved slowly over the fifty 
empty desks in rows before her. An hour since, the 
last delinquent pupil had taken his hat and dinner-pail 
and started through the rain down the country road 
for home. It was Cora's custom to remain after the 
pupils had gone and read over the lessons for the mor- 
row, particularly those of her more advanced classes. 
She loved her work in this district school, loved to plan 
it out and to prepare herself, that afterward she might 
enjoy the strength and assurance which comes of feeling 
that one is fitted for the task at hand. She shivered a 
little now, for the room was becoming chilled as the fire 
in the great iron stove died out; then she rose and 

S walked to one of the windows that looked toward the 
west. 

£= The days were growing shorter. She had not recog- 

nized this before, but because it had been dark and 

5 rainy and the night had set in early, the fact was now 
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forced upon her. As winter came on she would be com- 
pelled to do her review work at home under the evening 
lamp. 

Only a blurred picture of the country landscape was 
given at the window, for the wind dashed the rain 
against the glass, down which it ran in rivulets, each 
starting in a little watery circle that appeared quickly 
and at once drew itself out in an elipsis that lengthened 
and thinned till it vanished, only to be followed by 
another drop from the dull clouds above. Cora stood 
and watched them come upon the window-pane. 
Though they followed one another rapidly, there was 
always something of surprise in the sudden appearance 
of one. Yielding to a childish impulse, the girl amused 
herself by selecting a spot on the glass and wondering 
how long before a drop would strike that particular 
point If it came quickly she was elated, and a rich, 
merry laugh rang through the empty schoolroom ; but 
if kept waiting long, a scowl appeared on her brow and 
an impatient foot tapped the bare floor. It was really 
funny when two drops struck the pane side by side and 
seemed to contend for the right-of-way down the glass ; 
but in the sequel they joined forces, and so hastened to 
the end which they seemed so desirous of attaining. 
Cora thought she saw a moral lesson in this, and 
began planning how it might be presented to her 
pupils. She was still at work on the problem when she 
went for her mackintosh and rubbers. 

Gray night was upon the earth when she turned away 
from the little schoolhouse, after locking the door. 
Being well and strong, she was in the best of spirits, 
despite the dismal weather that had prevailed all day. 
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Her blood tingled as she filled her lungs with the raw 
evening air which quickly brought the rich color to her 
cheeks. Only two houses were nearer the school than 
her own home, a quarter of a mile away beyond the 
cross road. With umbrella lowered to meet the wind 
and rain, she picked her way as best she might along the 
beaten path, which had become a little softened under 
the continued downpour, and showed signs, at times, of 
proving treacherous to her feet. 

As Cora paused to shift the books under her arm, she 
caught a glimpse of the light burning in the living-4*oom 
at home. Her appetite was keen that night, and she 
wondered what her mother was preparing for supper. 
The joy of living was strong at the moment. She 
and her mother had endured a long struggle with many 
anxious periods, but the last year had lifted the bur- 
den somewhat; for, with the completion of her edu- 
cation, Cora had ceased to be a consumer of wealth, 
and, instead, was in a position now to add materially 
to their small income. 

The low house nestling in the country shrubbery, 
where the light shone forth, had been home all her life, 
and within the neighborhood all of her twenty years had 
been spent, save a few months in each of the last two 
years, when she was away at the State Normal School. 
When she was ten her father had died. Mr. Wexstaff 
had left a large farm which, with the closest economy, 
had served to keep the wolf from the door; but to 
accomplish this the acres about had, little by little, 
passed out of the widow's hands, leaving now only a 
pasture-lot for her cow and a bit of garden spot about 
the house. 
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Cora would not take her muddy feet and dripping 
umbrella into the front door, but turned where the path 
divided and followed one fork around to the rear 
entrance. This led by the window where the light, 
streaming into the night, fastened its beams on the 
falling rain, marking a golden shaft in the blackness 
about. Entering its brilliancy, the girl was blinded to 
what lay before her. Suddenly she stumbled upon 
something large and yielding that stretched across the 
path, and would have fallen had she not let go her 
umbrella and books, which went flying into the wet 
grass, and seized hold of the trellis that supported a vine 
at the left. Cora gave a frightened scream, for at the mo- 
ment of stumbling she was sure a groan came from 
somewhere in the darkness close to her feet. 

She sprang panting up the steps just as Mrs. Wexstaff 
opened the kitchen door. The mother, busy with her 
work indoors, hardly knew whether she had heard a cry 
without or only fancied that she had. Cora, on her 
part, was uncertain whether she should continue her 
flight or return and make sure that someone was not in 
sore need of succor. Her heart beat wildly. 

" Oh, mama ! — something ! I nearly fell ! Did you 
hear someone groan ? Listen ! Can you hold the light 
this way? There! Did you hear that? It is someone, 
fallen by the path ! Where is Burt? " 

The mother hastened with the lamp. The two peered 
from the steps into the night with lids drawn widely over 
their straining eyes. 

"Burt is at the barn," returned the mother with 
quickened breath. "Did you see someone? I thought 
I heard a groan, too." 
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Then came a voice from down path. " What is the 
matter? Have you lost so'thin'?" 

It was Burt bringing the milk. 

" Oh, someone is hurt ! " cried Cora. " Will you see, 
Burt? — in the path just yonder. I will take the milk. 
That is my umbrella. It is just beyond that — don't 
you see ? " 

" My goodness ! " exclaimed the boy, bending above 
a prostrate figure ; " it 's a man ! Hey ! sir ; are y'u 
sick? Can't y'u get up? What's the matter?" 

The only reply was a prolonged groan. 

"Who do you s'pose it is?" asked Burt, coming away. 
The excitement of the situation seemed to please him. 
" He ain't drunk or he 'd say so'thin'." 

" He 's sick, poor man ! " declared Cora, with voice of 
compassion. 

" We must take him in out of the rain," said Mrs. 
Wexstaff. " I wonder how he ever came there in the 
path by the window. If he is a tramp and sick we 
need n't be afraid of him," she added, as if defending her 
intention. 

" Unless he has something contagious," put in Cora, 
who thought of her school at once and the bearing it 
might have on that. " But we must care for him anyway. 
He can't be left there in the rain, as you say, mama. 
Burt, do you think that you and I together can carry 
him into the house?" 

"Guess we can," replied the boy. 

" If he *s very sick, you '11 have to go for the doctor, 
too," added the girl, as she followed Burt into the rain 
and shadow beyond the yellow rays of the lamp which 
Mrs. Wexstaff held high to light their way. 
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" All right ; I can do that, too. You better take holt 
of his feet. I guess they ain't so heavy as his head. 
Don't look 's if he wore number ten boots. If your end 
does drag 't won't hurt much. T's better 'n stayin' out 
in the rain, anyway." 

Somehow they got the unconscious stranger into the 
house and on to a lounge. He was a young man, tall 
and slim, with smooth, clear-cut features and a mass of 
wavy brown hair. No doubt he was fine-looking when 
well and in a presentable condition, but now his face 
was stained with mud, and mud clotted the hair that was 
tumbled about his well-formed head. His clothing, too, 
gave evidence of better days, though now soiled and 
badly rumpled. 

" He 's no tramp, I can tell you that right now," said 
Burt* confidently. 

" Poor fellow ! " breathed Mrs. Wexstaff, bending 
above him. " He has a high fever. My ! his forehead 
is hot." 

" Burt had better go for the doctor at once," suggested 
Cora. 

"Are the chores done at the barn?" inquired Mrs. 
Wexstaff, turning to the boy. 

" All but puttin' down a little hay." 

" Well, do that — " 

" Yes 'm ; an' then I '11 go for the doctor, — Dr. Ken- 
neth? " questioned the boy. 

" Yes." 

Then with the quick movements of excited youth, Burt 
was out of the house. 

Mrs. Wexstaff brought water and bathed the head 
and face of the limp form that offered no explanation 
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for its mysterious presence at their door. She tried to 
bring life with a little hot tea, but succeeded only so far 
as a momentary opening of the eyes, which were quickly 
closed again with a low moan. 

For a long time the movements of mother and daugh- 
ter were marked by an indirectness, a loss of how to act. 
They wandered about the rooms and seemed continually 
in each other's path, though neither had a definite object 
in view. They talked in low tones, but the usual subjects 
were all forgotten, and neither ate more than half her 
supper. Both frequently left the table to go for a glance 
at the silent form on the lounge in the next room, but 
always returned to speculate anew on the time it would 
take Burt to fetch the doctor. A dozen possible expla- 
nations for the young man were offered and discussed, 
but none threw any real light on the situation. 



CHAPTER II 

AN hour and a half elapsed before Burt returned 
with portly Dr. Kenneth. In the mean time Mrs. 
Wexstaff had so far mastered the situation as to remove 
most of the sick man's wet clothing, and when the phy- 
sician came he found his unknown patient comfortably 
wrapped in blankets, but still unconscious. Burt had 
had no supper as yet, so Cora invited him to the din- 
ing-room where she placed herself in a position to sup- 
ply his wants. Burt was a pupil of hers, the son of Mr. 
Campley, their nearest neighbor, and was employed 
night and morning at the cottage to do the few chores 
which properly fall to masculine hands. 

" Your folks will wonder what has become of you," 
Cora remarked in the low tones they felt constrained to 
use, while she poured tea for him. 

" No they won't," he returned quickly. " I stopped a 
jiffy an* told 'em. They know." 

He enjoyed the novelty of a meal at a strange table ; 
the unusual event which had given rise to it having by 
no means taken away his appetite. Though he kept his 
mouth well filled, it seemed scarcely to interfere with the 
flow of words. Cora, however, gave him ear enough 
only to reply with intelligent monosyllables, directing 
most of her attention to the progress of matters in the 
next room. She was desirous of retaining Burt till Dr. 
Kenneth made his report, for the boy's services might 
be needed further. 
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There was a bedroom opening off the living-room, 
and thither the doctor and Burt removed the sick man 
after Burt had finished his meal. It was impossible, the 
physician said, to tell just what malady the stranger was 
suffering from ; he would have to wait till more knowl- 
edge was gained from the patient, or the case had de- 
veloped further. It might be brain fever, or malarial 
fever, or it might be typhoid. Being a warm friend of 
the family's he remained some time after administering 
to the sick man and discussed the situation with mother 
and daughter. Dr. Kenneth searched the stranger's 
clothes for some clue to his identity, but all he found 
was an old envelope containing some newspaper clip- 
pings. The envelope, however, had passed through the 
mails addressed to " Juell Demming," with a street and 
number in Chicago ; the stamp was a Canadian one, but 
the postmark was so blurred that none could make any- 
thing out of it, though they passed it round from hand 
to hand several times. 

It would be quite impossible to remove the stranger 
from the little cottage whither he had come so mysteri- 
ously. There was no public hospital to receive him, and 
in the surrounding country one house was as well able to 
care for him as another. The doctor kept the envelope, 
saying he would write to the address in Chicago and 
learn what he could of " Juell Demming." If the man 
had friends they should come on and care for him ; if 
none could be found, — why this was not a neighbor- 
hood that would see a human being suffer, anyway, 
and Mrs. Wexstaff should not bear the burden alone. 
The medicines he had left would keep the sick man 
quiet for the night, and the doctor promised to call 
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again early in the morning. It was ten o'clock when 
he left. 

Cora slept in her room on the second floor as usual, 
but Mrs. Wexstaff made up a bed for herself on the 
lounge where they had first laid Demming, so that she 
would be near if he should require any waiting upon. 
Now that the first moments of surprise had passed, the 
widow seemed to be carried back ten years in her life, 
and she found a certain sad pleasure in the situation, 
for it recalled those days of ministering to her husband 
in his last lingering illness. Several times in the night 
she rose and went into the bedroom to listen to the 
feverish breathing of the stranger ; and her mind became 
so active in living over those other days and planning 
what she should do for the patient on the morrow 
and succeeding days, should the care of him be given 
her, that the good woman lost most of her night's 
sleep. Such was her strength of body, however, that 
the next morning she was able to go about her work 
much as if there had been no distracting element. 

The even tenor of life in the little cottage was broken 
from the moment Cora stumbled upon that unconscious 
form in her path ; for the new charge which had fallen 
to them seemed to enter into and make all different. 
But neither mother nor daughter thought once of com- 
plaining or putting the burden on someone else. 

The doctor's second visit added but little more to 
their store of definite knowledge. The young man's 
fever had fallen somewhat, and he had had several 
moments of asking questions ; but there was always a 
vacancy in the eyes, or a return to moaning, when they 
sought to learn something from him. Dr. Kenneth had 
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written to Chicago, but could expect to hear nothing for 
a day or two at best. 

News of what had happened at the cottage spread 
through the country. It was talked of among the school- 
children, and Cora Wexstaff was subjected to a thousand 
questions. An element of mystery had come into the 
life of the neighborhood, usually so quiet, and it was 
not to pass without being made the most of. The 
farmers' wives living down the road in either direction 
seized upon the event as sufficient reason for stopping 
any friend who was known to have passed the widow 
WexstafFs house, and they made inquiries with a view 
of getting the latest information from the cottage. 

Every bit of news seemed to travel away from the 
Wexstaff home over the country-side, and then was 
brought back to school by the children, sometimes in a 
curiously mangled condition, sometimes frightfully 
exaggerated. One day half of her pupils would be 
absent and Cora would learn from the few present that 
a fresh rumor of awful contagion had passed abroad. 
Dr. Kenneth, however, stoutly denied that there was 
contagion ; and, as health officer of the district, he re- 
fused to quarantine the little cottage or to close the 
neighboring school. 

All that was ever learned from Chicago was that the 
address on the envelope had been the boarding-place of 
11 Juell Demming " for ten days or two weeks, some time 
previous, and that on his departure a trunk had been 
left behind and was still retained, subject to orders from 
him. One story which came to Cora was that the 
trunk had been held for a board bill ; another that it 
contained counterfeit money, and yet a third that it 
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held burglars' tools. It was said in Saugatauk that the 
very fact that the young man came from Chicago under 
so mysterious circumstances was enough to condemn 
him, for nowhere else in America could so desperate 
characters be found as in that city. 

The women of the neighborhood talked it over when 
they met at the little village church. Mrs. Mugford 
would have packed the fellow off to the county poor- 
house at once; she guessed a farm-wagon could have 
been made easy enough for him. Mrs. Griggley 
knew the widow Wexstaff had a long head on her : 
would n't the man be a county charge anyway? and 
could n't she send in a pretty bill for nursing him, the 
same as Dr. Kenneth would for services in doctoring 
him? 

" She '11 earn all she gits, an' a good deal more," 
said Mrs. Axtel mysteriously. " I 'm glad he ain't at 
my house, whatever comes of it." 

"It's much as two weeks now, ain't it?" asked Mrs. 
Griggley with quick movements of her head, that she 
might look over, through, and then under her glasses at 
Mrs. Mugford and Mrs. Axtel. " An' he ain't one bit 
better. I tell Mr. Griggley 'at they '11 just keep him up 
along till they 've made all the money they can out'n 
the county and then they '11 let him die an' Pungerton, 
the new undertaker to Saugatauk, will have a chance to 
make somethin' more. Why it won't be safe to let him 
git well. He 'd turn round and rob the widow." 

Mrs. Mumford and Mrs. Axtel both laughed at this, 
for Mrs. Griggley's attitude was so extreme it appeared 
a bit humorous. But they were quick to agree with her 
in a measure lest they should hurt her feelings. " I 'm 
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jest positive he *s nothin* but a tramp/' said Mrs. Mug- 
ford ; " and as you say there 's no foretellin' what a 
tramp may do, to say nothin* of bringin' to your house 
some ketchin* disease." 

To Mrs. Wexstaff, however, it made little difference 
what her neighbors said of the matter. She saw her 
duty clearly, and for once in her life, at least, idealized 
the work before her. It was no easy task that she had 
assumed, nor did she receive just the help from her 
neighbors that Dr. Kenneth had promised himself she 
should ; still she was not forgotten. Never did a baking 
day go by without her receiving a loaf of bread or cake, 
or a pie, or perhaps it was a batch of doughnuts ; and 
as Mrs. Campley baked on Mondays and Fridays, and 
Mrs. Williams on Tuesdays and Saturdays, Cora did not 
see but they fared just as well as before they had taken 
in the sick man. 

" Mother is very anxious about him," Cora said to 
Ray Judson, one noon when he stopped at the little 
schoolhouse to talk with her. Cora was obliged to 
carry a lunch and remain through the noon hour, that 
something like order might be maintained among the 
twenty-five or thirty pupils who, by reason of the dis- 
tance which they came, must bring a lunch also. It 
quite often happened that Ray dropped in at this hour 
for a word with her; they had attended school to- 
gether in this same place, and had gone out from 
there, one to the Normal and the other to the State 
Agricultural College. A friendship that was almost 
like kinship had long existed between them. All their 
plans for higher education had been discussed and 
formulated together, and each had entrusted to the 
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other the ideal ambitions that youth is so fond of 
forming. 

" You don't know who he is yet," Ray said, as the 
girl lost herself in a moment's thought after her first 
words regarding the stranger at the cottage. 

" Only that his name is probably Juell Demming, and 
that he came from Chicago here, — whether directly or 
indirectly no one can say." 

" Some people seem to know all about him," put in 
the young man. " I Ve heard nearly enough to make a 
book, though it would be rather contradictory in many 
respects. What show of truth is there in the story of 
counterfeit money?" 

" Not the first thing," returned Cora, warmly, " and it 
makes mother so angry! She is really becoming 
attached to him. I tell her that I Ve a great mind to 
be jealous." 

"Doesn't he ever say anything of himself?" ques- 
tioned Judson with an increased wonder in his friendly 
interest. 

" Not if he can help it. That is the one thing that is 
queer about him. Mother has learned more when he 
has been out of his head with the fever than when he 
was really himself. He must have considerable educa- 
tion, for his language is always good, though there is an 
accent about it that does n't belong to these parts, and I 
don't believe is native to Chicago either. I think it 
belongs with the envelope from Canada, which Dr. 
Kenneth found. As for counterfeit money — there 
was n't a penny of any kind, good, bad, or indifferent, in 
his pockets." 

* 

" It would seem," mused Judson, wrapped in the 
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mystery, " that if everything was right about him he 
would tell something of himself when he is in his right 
mind." 

"I know — and yet you must remember that he has 
become awfully weak. The doctor thinks that he had 
been sick several days, and perhaps without food, when 
we found him. He is n't a tramp, for he has bemoaned 
the fact that he couldn't find work again and again. 
Mother says at times it is really pitiful the way he goes 
on. Then some one must have stolen his money or 
he must have lost it ; for several times he has cried out 
in his delirium : ' It is gone ! they 've robbed me ! I 
have n't a penny left ! ' " 

Ray Judson's face did not readily show his inner 
feelings, but there was a look of sympathy in it now. 

" Well, I hope he '11 get well," he said, rising. " If he 
really wants work I should think he might find it when 
he gets strong. He ought to get well to reward your 
mother for her kindness, if for nothing else." He looked 
at her a moment, debating a point in his mind. " I sup- 
pose Dr. Kenneth will get his pay from the county; 
father tells me there is a law which provides for such 
cases." 

" Dr. Kenneth spoke of it," replied Cora. " He 
thinks mother ought to send in a bill for her services 
too ; but she never will. She is doing it — well, as she 
would be done by ; and does n't ask for any pay. She 
thinks getting pay from the county would be placing 
her patient on a par with paupers. And you know one 
cannot quite be a pauper so long as my mother is his 
friend. Besides, it must be that he has a home some- 
where, and I think a good one. He talks of it some- 
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times, not knowing what he is saying. He has called 
' Mother ' two or three times, and ' Flora ' and others. 
He has thought himself riding and driving a horse, 
sometimes — a horse that he calls ' Queen.' " 

Ray moved toward the door slowly and thoughtfully, 
and then came back to the form where they had been 
seated. 

" Is there anything that I can do for you at the 
house, Cora?" he asked. "You would let me know if 
there was, would n't you ? " 

" Burt Campley is helping us, you know," she 
replied. " Our work outside the house is n't much. 
He does very well. And I don't suppose mother would 
let anyone take her place by the side of the sick-bed 
for anything. I have offered to relieve her before now, 
when I fancied she almost begrudged me a peep at the 
poor fellow. I don't know what you could do to help 
us — just as much obliged though — " 

Ray took his leave then and Cora turned at once to 
her lunch. 



CHAPTER III 

FOR twenty-eight days the fever held sway over the 
wasted form of Juell Demming. Many times the 
doctor despaired of saving his life ; and when at last 
the turning-point came he gave the credit of master- 
ing the disease largely to the good work of Mrs. 
Wexstaff, who had nursed the lad through it all as she 
would a son of her own. Indeed, the widow had come 
to look upon the stranger with a regard that was 
scarcely less than a mother's love. There was some- 
thing in the young, manly face and the form once so 
strong and able to command, but now so weak and help- 
less, that bound itself closely about the woman's heart, 
absorbing all the sympathies of her warm nature. 

Little more knowledge had been gained as to who the 
young man was, for Mrs. Wexstaff refused to have him 
questioned, and as the doctor agreed with her, and they 
two were practically all who saw him, there was small 
prospect that the sick man's secret would soon be dis- 
closed. Mrs. Wexstaff put the greatest trust in her 
intuitions, and had every confidence that her patient was 
worthy of her best endeavor. If misfortune were a sin, 
she was sure it was Demming's only one, and a thing 
she could easily forgive. 

When the fever left him and he lay in his right mind, 
but so weak as scarcely able to lift a hand, she bade him 
say never a word, but bending near, told in soft, sooth- 
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ing tones how they had found him where he had fallen 
in the path, and had taken him in and sent for the 
doctor. 

" You have been very sick for a long time," she said. 
"But you are going to get well now. To-morrow, if 
you have any friend — your mother — if you want a 
letter written and will give the address, we will write for 
you. When you get stronger and can tell us about 
yourself, we would like to know all you have to tell." 

She did not press him on the morrow for the address 
she had thought to receive, but referred to her promise 
of the day before in a way to recall the matter to his 
mind, and if he had wished a letter written he could 
have had it. Instead, however, his face seemed troubled 
at the hint that was offered. He turned the subject by 
asking her to repeat the story of how he came there ; 
and with difficulty he grasped the fact that a whole month 
had passed since his last really conscious moments. 

"Who is Cora?" he asked; and when the mother 
explained that the girl was her daughter he had no 
recollection of ever having seen her. So at night, after 
he had had his supper of toast and egg and was feeling 
much stronger, Mrs.. Wexstaff brought Cora in to the 
bedside and making light of the formality, presented 
her to him as he lay among the pillows. Demming 
make a feeble effort to take her hand, and smiled, and 
would make a joke of his weakness. 

" I am glad to see you so much better," Cora said, 
taking his thin fingers in hers. " You will soon be 
quite well and strong." 

" I hope I may," he returned with pauses, his quaver- 
ing voice sounding odd coming from a young maa 
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" The burden of my obligations to you will rest heavily 
upon me — till I repay it so far as can be." 

" Oh, you must n't think that way," said Cora, 
brightly. " I am sure mother has received her reward 
in baffling the disease. You have no idea what a pas- 
sion she has developed for nursing people." 

" It is kind of you to say it," he murmured, meeting 
the girl's eyes with his large blue ones, which looked up 
from the pale face buried in the white pillows — all the 
more pale for the young, dark beard that had grown 
during the several weeks of illness. " I shall always be 
deeply thankful that I fell among such good friends. I 
don't know what would have become of me — " 

" Oh, there would have been others to care for you," 
she answered as if this were as certain as that she and 
her mother were not the only people in the world. 
" I 'm not going to tire you. to-night," she added making 
a little movement to go. " You know I *m a school- 
teacher and have lessons to prepare. But I expect to 
bother you a good deal before you can get away from 
us. You have n't seen the last of me ! " And with 
these words, like a merry threat, she smiled upon him 
and withdrew. 

Juell Demming thought he had seen a vision. This 
fancy was greatly heightened by the circumstance of the 
nightly visit. Mrs. Wexstaff had brought into the room 
with her a lamp which she carried over her head, and 
the rays had fallen like a shaft of light from above, about 
the figures of the two women. Now the vision was gone 
and the room was dark. Before he could sleep he 
wondered many times if it would not appear again. 

The convalescent man slept late these mornings and 
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Mrs. Wexstaff had much of her work done, and Cora 
was off to her school, before he required waiting upon. As 
the girl was gone all day, the only opportunity he had to 
see her, was for the few minutes when she came into his 
room at supper time. She made her stay a little longer 
with each succeeding visit, and her cheery words and 
bright smile gave to the apartment an aspect of sweet- 
ness and light that remained many hours after she had 
gone. It was a dull day at school that had not some 
quaint or even laughable incident, and these were re- 
counted to Demming in the young teacher's most charm- 
ing manner. 

"I am improving rapidly now," he told her one 
evening, and there was a note of elation in his voice. 
" I sat up this morning for an hour and your mother has 
promised me that I may double the time to-morrow." 

" Oh, isn't that nice ! " returned the girl in her warm, 
sympathetic way. " To-morrow is Saturday and I shall 
be at home ! We '11 have to do something to celebrate 
the occasion. I wonder what it will be. Can't you sug- 
gest something?" 

" Why, if you are to be here, I think that will be a 
celebration in itself," he replied and the color in his 
pale face deepened, showing the pleasure he had in her 
society. 

Cora was pleased with his words, though, because such 
speeches had been rare in her life, and his great eyes 
bore upon her with such an ardent gaze, she was slightly 
confused for a moment and a quick answer eluded 
her. 

" No, no — I want something that I can enjoy — 
something that we can enjoy together, don't you see? 
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I think it is nice to make Saturday a kind of holiday, 
have something a little extra — to eat, maybe." 

And she waited for him to say something, while all of 
them laughed ; for Mrs. WexstafT had joined in time to 
hear her daughter's reply. 

" Cora is always thinking of something nice to eat ! " 
declared the mother. 

" Well, mama, when I take my dinners through a 
whole week ! " 

"Aren't they good dinners?" 

"Lovely; but—" 

"You may make some ice-cream to-morrow, if you 
think it is n't too late in the season — " 

" Oh, it's never too late for that," interrupted the girl. 

" I guess Burt will get you a piece of ice," continued 
Mrs. Wexstaff ; " and I think a little frozen cream will 
do Juell good." 

" Ah ! I knew mother was thinking of you," cried 
Cora, with playful jealousy. 

It was at Demmings request that the mother called 
him Juell. Several days since he had confirmed their 
belief that this was his name, as it had appeared on the 
envelope. When he first came to realize his position in 
the house he had lain a long time wondering what was 
the name of the people to whom he was so indebted. 
As his good nurse came and went, this lack of knowledge 
bothered him, as only a whimsical matter will trouble the 
recovering invalid. He wondered what he should call her 
in case he wanted her services when she was in the next 
room — and this when he had scarcely strength to speak 
above a whisper. He was too diffident to ask directly 
for her name, and learned it finally from the doctor. 
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It was nearly noon the next day when Mrs. Wexstaff 
dressed her patient in a long gown, which her husband 
had worn years ago on similar occasions, and Cora and 
she drew him in a great rocking chair out into the living- 
room, for as yet he could not bear his weight upon his 
feet. The three ate dinner there together — he with his 
easy chair drawn near the table at which mother and 
daughter sat. Cora had frozen the cream as had been 
planned the night before, and had made a delicate cake 
to serve with it; and the two were brought on as a 
dessert at the close of their meal. 

They lingered long over the dainty, for it proved very 
delicious. There was much light talk — mother and 
daughter bantering each other in good-natured words ; 
and Juell was led to speak more of himself than he had 
done before, but with never a hint of where his home 
might be, or that he had a single relative in all the world. 

The room was very cosy and inviting, with its small 
fire purring softly in the round, iron stove, and the sub- 
dued light of a cloudy day coming in at the two win- 
dows, which were prettily draped with curtains of a 
tinted, gauzy texture. When the dinner was removed, 
Cora brought a magazine and read aloud to her mother 
and Demming, while Mrs. Wexstaff did a bit of mending. 
Afterward they talked of the farm and the neighborhood, 
the country and the city, of the Cuban struggle for inde- 
pendence, the massacre of the Armenians, — and what 
they should have for supper. 

" Cora always gets back to the eating question," said 
her mother, as if despairing of her daughter's ever 
reaching more exalted heights. 

" Oh, you should see me at school," declared the girl ; 
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" food for the mind is in the ascendant there continually. 
Saturdays and Sundays are the only days in the week 
when my bodily wants get any consideration at all. 
Don't you think eating a very important question, Mr. 
Demming? " 

" It is all important," he replied, and his tone was in 
marked contrast to hers, because of its seriousness. 
Cora felt at once that her words had called up some 
bitter memories of the period before his illness, when 
perhaps he had gone hungry for days at a time. *' It is 
so very important," he continued, " that it must take 
first place. Without it everything else is impossible." 
Then, feeling the weight of his earnestness, he tried to 
speak lightly. " If my appetite continues to improve I 
fear I shall eat you out of house and home." Unable, 
however, to keep real feeling out of his words, he added : 
" But, Mrs. Wexstaff, I promise you that I will not 
leave the neighborhood till I have done all I can to 
repay you and Dr. Kenneth for your kindness to me, if 
a stroke of work of any sort offers itself, or can be had 
here." 

" My pay does n't trouble me in the least, and you 
should n't let it worry you," said Mrs. Wexstaff. 

" Well," sighed Cora, wishing to change the subject, 
" if mama wants me to think of other things, there 's 
only my school work that I can fall back on." And 
she fetched her books, and began talking the studies 
over with Demming, continuing till Mrs. Wexstaff de- 
clared her patient would tire himself out, and that he 
must now go back to his bed. 

It was through Cora's suggestion that they sent for 
the trunk, which had been left at the boarding-house in 
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Chicago, and early the next week a complete wardrobe 
was at hand for the invalid, who daily grew stronger. 
He was able now to be dressed the whole day, and could 
walk as far as the door ; but most of the time he sat in 
his easy chair, or lay upon the lounge before the window. 
The view he had was a good one, considering that he must 
needs look upon a dull November landscape, made up 
of barren fields and leafless trees, and gray, wind-driven 
clouds. Perhaps it was this, in addition to the experi- 
ences that he had already had in his short life, which 
turned his thoughts inward upon himself a greater part 
of the time. 

" I owe it to your kindness, Mrs. Wexstaff," he said 
one afternoon, coming out of a long reverie, " to tell 
you more of myself." She was sitting near him with 
her sewing. The cat had crawled into his lap, and he 
stroked her soft fur while he spoke. He was very de- 
liberate, as one who chooses his words. " I have no 
home now, that I can really call mine. There are no 
friends that I would wish to ask aid of, either. If it 
is n't necessary that you should have money at once — 
if you can wait till I have a chance to earn — " 

" I have told you, Juell," interrupted Mrs. Wexstaff, 
" that you need not worry about that." 

" I know — and yet I don't feel just easy about it. 
But I must accept your kindness or — or — " He re- 
peated his words, seeking for some expression that 
would not be false in itself. The real truth would com- 
pel him to say a great deal more than he wished, and he 
was not equal to being perfectly frank with her yet. He 
did not finish his sentence, but after a minute's waiting 
began a new one. 
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"There are some things in my life that I cannot 
divulge. You have been so kind to me that I dare ask 
you to trust me in this matter. I am no criminal, Mrs. 
Wexstaff — not even a tramp. My own conscience 
does not accuse me of sins above the common lot. I 
have an ambition. I would like to be great — a leader 
in a great country like — like ours." As he stumbled 
with his words, he looked furtively at his listener. "I 
have worked a little at the printer's trade," he added, 
with a sudden descent in his manner, and then fell silent 
for a moment. 

"Franklin was a printer," said Mrs. Wexstaff, and 
there was encouragement in her voice. 

She had unwittingly hit upon a chord that sent re- 
newed elation vibrating through his soul. 

" Oh, I have read of him, and of Washington and 
Lincoln and Grant. And such lives have so stirred the 
blood within me ! You know one may be great, but if 
the opportunity to show his greatness fails to come to 
him, the world will never know it. If Franklin and 
Washington and Lincoln and Grant had been born in 
another country outside the States — outside the United 
States, — they might have lived and died, and been great 
only in a small community, scarcely known beyond their 
own neighborhood. I don't believe the opportunity 
makes the man altogether, Mrs. Wexstaff. But oh ! it 
goes a very, very long way towards it. And it's the 
opportunity that I am seeking. Of course, I don't 
expect to be great just as those men were great. Each 
one was great in a different way. The future is certain 
to bring with it great opportunities, great questions to 
be answered, great problems to be solved, and there 
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certainly will be a great man for each and every one of 
them." Demming suddenly realized that he had been 
talking quite passionately, and, seized with self-con- 
sciousness, he flushed, and sought to change his man- 
ner. "Well, all I've got to say — I want my fling at 
it." 

He lay back in his chair and looked out of the window, 
his vision meeting years that were yet far in the future. 
Mrs. WexstafFs eyes rested on him in friendly study. 
He had revealed something more of his character, and 
she was not disappointed. 



CHAPTER IV 

DR. KENNETH at his next visit told his patient 
that it would not be necessary for him to come 
again. A cloud covered the young man's face as he 
heard this, for he felt that now the time had come to say 
something which he had long been dreading. Mrs. 
Wexstaff had gone upon an errand to the Campleys and 
had not returned yet. Juell was glad of this for he pre- 
ferred to take his humiliation in homoeopathic doses, a 
school not in harmony with the practice of his attending 
physician. 

" I feel that I owe you a lasting debt, Doctor," said 
Juell with troubled brow. " I suppose it would be in 
order now to ask for your bill. But I don't know what 
I should do with it if I had it. I certainly cannot pay it 
till I have a chance to earn some money." 

Juell waited for the other to say something, but Dr. 
Kenneth merely drummed on the arm of his chair. The 
doctor had heard all that Mrs. Wexstaff could impart in 
regard to their patient, but he was not altogether satis- 
fied with this. At last, when Demming was about to 
continue the older man spoke deliberately, though not 
unkindly. 

" Of course, you 're a stranger to me. But that makes 
little difference in a case of life and death. I 'm not 
afraid I shall lose my pay, young man. I '11 tell you 
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frankly, the county will pay my bill if it is sent in any 
time within a year." 

" Sir, I *m not a pauper ! " said Juell, starting from the 
back of his chair, while the rich blood flowed into his 
pale face. 

"There, there! Don't excite yourself, young man," 
returned the doctor. " I don't mean to press you or the 
county in regard to the matter. I don't think the county 
ought to foot the bills for a man who will soon be able 
to make his way in the world. I believe you can pay 
this claim in time, if you will. As I said, you are a 
stranger to us. Mrs. Wexstaff should have a claim 
against you, but it would be just like her to disavow 
anything of the kind. But that shouldn 't make any 
difference with an honest man." 

" It won't make any difference with me," said Juell 
with quiet firmness. " Money won't pay for her kindness 
to me, but she shall have all the money she will take, if 
I am ever able to earn it. And you shall have your pay, 
Doctor, if you will be patient with me. I should never 
be able to hold my head among men if you sent your 
bill to the county." 

"Your words sound well, young man. I hope you 
will hold to them. You have never told us much about 
yourself. Where did you live before you went to Chi- 
cago ? " 

The doctor had not the fineness of feeling in regard 
to asking questions which Mrs. Wexstaff had so far 
shown. 

" My home was in the East," replied Demming, and 
closed his mouth like a clam. 

" The East is a large place," said Dr. Kenneth, with 
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quiet sarcasm. " I knew one man that lived there before, 
and he was a villain. I suppose it would hold two." 

Juell was sensible of the doctor's manner, but with an 
effort kept his temper. 

"I know I must seem ill-mannered to my friends 
here," he replied. " But for reasons of my own, good 
and sufficient I think, I am not going to disclose certain 
things connected with my past. I have done nothing 
dishonorable. I was born in New York State. I left 
my home against the wishes of my parents, and came to 
Chicago because of the greater opportunities it holds for 
a young man. I tried to get work on the great news- 
papers there, but failed to earn enough to pay my board. 
I had some money — a hundred dollars — till it was 
stolen. Then I could no longer stay in Chicago and I 
tried the country, tramping from town to town till I 
came here, sick and hungry and ready to die." 

The doctor continued his drumming. 

" How old are you ? " he asked presently. 

"Twenty-three," replied Juell; and after a moment: 
" Perhaps you could help me to find employment. I 
would be willing to work at almost anything till I get on 
my feet again. I have taught school, and I have worked 
nearly three years in a printing office. I could keep 
books for a small business." 

The doctor rose and began fastening up his overcoat. 
" With only a country village near there is n't much 
chance of getting employment such as you suggest. I '11 
see, though, what can be done for you. It will be three 
or four weeks before you are fitted to do much. In the 
meantime you will be more or less a burden to people 
on whom you have no claim. I don't feel the sympathy 

3 
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for you that perhaps I should if I knew your whole 
history. Somehow I cannot but think you are more to 
blame than you would have it appear." 

He moved toward the door. His words cut young 
Demming like a knife, but the boy closed his mouth 
firmly lest he should yield something to the doctor's 
stinging remarks. He lifted his head a little more 
proudly, because there was an inclination to hide it in 
shame, while the color spread over his features beneath 
the soft brown beard. 

Dr. Kenneth stopped with his hand on the door. 
" It 's only a matter of a mile and a half to my office in 
the village. If you don't hear from me as soon as you 
would like, come in and see me. If it is any comfort 
to you I may add that I believe you will pay your bills. 
I shall make mine out for — " The doctor hesitated a 
moment Some feeling within him contended for a 
lower figure, but he was half angry with the youth; 
besides, he had a sudden conviction that it would do the 
fellow good to discharge the whole debt, — and sixty 
dollars was the sum named. 

Then the doctor took his leave. The amount at 
which he had placed his bill did not stagger Demming, 
for the young man was happy in what those preceding 
words had conveyed to his mind and the indebtedness 
seemed unworthy of thought. If Dr. Kenneth had not 
a secret admiration for him, in spite of his cutting 
speeches, then the lad was no judge of human action. 
Juell pledged himself anew to live striving to attain the 
best there was in his nature, and vowing that he would 
be worthy of friends who were so kind. He fancied 
himself grown great and famous in the years to come, 
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and in a position to reward all who once had shown 
favors to him in his time of distress. He would dp it 
too, not as a reward, but out of the fulness of his heart. 
There was a great deal of this, and then, just as he was 
beginning to be a little ashamed of his weakness, Mrs. 
Wexstaff returned. 



CHAPTER V 

/^ORA had finished her lunch at the schoolhouse 
^ and was watching some of the younger children 
who were drawing pictures on the board with colored 
crayons, when a step sounded at the door that caused 
her to look around. Though she gazed into a strong 
light she had no difficulty in recognizing the sturdy 
form of Ray Judson as he came with assured step down 
the aisle toward her. 

" Hello, Cora; how goes it ? " he said, dropping into 
a seat just in front of her, and turning about for a 
friendly chat. 

" All right, Ray," she replied. "I don't know that I 
have anything to complain of." 

How about that sick fellow at your house? " 
He *s with us yet. Did you think, perhaps, I might 
complain of him ? Oh, he 's lovely ! He 's got such 
a sweet brown beard ! I *m sure it must be as soft as 
down. Mother lets me have a little of his society now, 
and I *m sure we are going to be quite friends." 

She laughed with Ray at her own words in regard to 
the beard. 

" I declare I shall be jealous of him if you talk like 
that," returned Judson, and he began stroking his 
manly face. " I wonder if I could n't coax a soft brown 
beard out here." 
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" Never, Ray ! " she cried. " Don't try it. Your 
beard would be the color of peach leaves in autumn — 
there! the color Ethel Mugford is making that hay- 
stack in her picture." 

"You're hard on a fellow to-day, Cora," he said, in 
an aggrieved tone. " But I never set myself up for a 
beauty, so I 'm not crushed by your words. How is 
Brown Beard anyway? Has he opened his heart to 
you yet?" 

" No. And what 's more he *s informed us that he 's 
not going to. He wants us to take him on trust. 
Mother did take him so, long before he asked it, and I 
think I shall now. He is really very nice, Ray. You 
must come in and see him. I am sure you will like 
him." 

"Well, I call that cheek in the young man," said 
Judson coolly. " He had n't a penny in his pocket, and 
your mother won't collect of the county — " 

" I 'd as soon think of collecting of the county for you 
Ray," declared Cora, interrupting him; and yet her 
tones showed that she could scarcely account for her 
own feeling in the matter. " Somehow one knows that 
he 's not a pauper any more than you or I ; and you 
don't want to insult him. Oh, he talks about pay- 
ing mother, and you can see that he has real feeling 
about it. I believe in him and I think you will, Ray, 
when you come to know him. Of course I have my 
theory about him." 

"What is it? " asked Judson, his interest showing in 
his drooping lids, a characteristic action with him. 

" I believe," said Cora, with lowered voice, " that he 
is the son of wealthy people in the East. I believe he 
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has had a quarrel with his father and has left home. 
He has tried to make his way in the world and has 
failed so far, but is too proud-spirited to acknowledge 
it and go back to his folks." 

" But you told me," said Ray, " that he was a printer, 
and that he was very ambitious to become great in the 
world — that he aimed particularly at being a news- 
paper man." 

" Yes," acknowledged Cora. " And what of that ? " 

" I don't believe the son of wealthy people would be a 
printer." 

" Oh, he might in this practical age. I Ve read that 
men of wealth and position — at least some of them — 
obliged their children to learn a trade or profession to 
fall back on, in case their riches take wings." 

" And your Brown Beard fell back on his trade, and 
it refused to support him." 

" That was because he had n't thoroughly mastered it 
yet. He had only played at it, as a rich man's son 
might." 

" And what have you an idea the quarrel was over? " 
pursued Ray. 

" Oh — a girl, perhaps. Perhaps he wishes to marry 
a girl that may be beneath his people in station — that 
is in wealth, and his father has threatened to cut him off 
with a penny if he does. And so he has struck out for 
himself, and when he gets a footing, he '11 send for the 

girl" 

You ought to write a romance, Cora." 

Maybe I shall some day. But what about my 

theory?" 

Judson looked at the clock, and rose. 
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" It 's a woman's theory," he said, with a provoking 
smile and a broadening of his shoulders. 

"Well, give me a man's theory/' she demanded in 
retaliation. 

" I must see Brown Beard first." 

He moved toward the door, and Cora followed him. 

" When will that be ? " 

" This evening, perhaps. What time do you put your 
charge to bed ? " 

" Nine o'clock." 

" All right. I '11 run in before that, if I can." 

As "Brown Beard," however, Ray Judson was des- 
tined not to see the stranger. When Cora stepped 
into the living-room after coming from her school that 
night, she was surprised to see a cleanly shaven young 
man sitting near the student lamp, absorbed in the pic- 
tures of a magazine. Her first glance lacked recogni- 
tion, and the other perceiving it, rose to meet her with 
mock formality. 

Miss Wexstaff, I believe," he said, smiling. 
Mr. Demming! what made you do it? You don't 
know how strange you look ! " 

There were other changes in him also, for he had put 
on a new suit of black from his trunk, with linen fresh 
from Mrs. Wexstaff's laundry. His clothing had once 
fitted him better than now, as it would fit him again in 
a few weeks. The trousers were loose and baggy over 
his long legs, which opened and shut at the knees, in a 
way to remind Cora of a pocket rule ; and there were 
perceptible folds in the coat, where it hung from his 
sunken shoulders. 

"What made me do it? — oh! my beard, — to get 
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back to my old self. It has n't shorn me of my strength, 
as was Samson, I can tell you that ; for I have n't felt so 
well in a long while." 

" I 'm glad of that," said Cora, as she removed her 
wraps. *' You are to have a caller his evening." 

" I ? Pray who ? " 

"A friend, — Mr. Judson. You have heard mother 
and me speak of Ray Judson. I thought it would do 
you good to see someone besides two pokey women, so 
I invited him to come in." 

" Thank you. But I have found the women far from 
pokey." 

He took up the geography which she had laid upon the 
table, and began turning its pages. Cora dared continue 
her personalities, for country ways had made it easy for 
the two to reach a footing of familiarity, though they had 
not as yet called each other by their Christian names. 

" I 'm sorry about the beard," she said, as she came 
and stood above him, for he had resumed his seat in 
the easy chair near the table. She looked very pretty 
with the heightened color, which the November air 
had put into her face with the skill of a master artist 
" I am afraid Ray wrll be disappointed," she added with 
an impersonal sorrow, looking at his smooth chin. 

" You told him about my beard ? " 

" Yes." 

"What?" 

" The truth." 

" I 'm afraid not. What time was it that you had the 
conversation?" 

"Thirteen minutes of one, to-day." 

" Exact enough, I *m sure. But you could not have 
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known the truth regarding my beard then, for I had 
none. I shall know what you told him, however, for I 
will force it from him this evening. I warn you not to 
talk of me behind my back." 

" Oh, you need n't go to all that trouble. I can tell 
you now what I thought of your late beard. I admired 
it immensely. It gave you some distinction, and now 
you have n't the least in the world." 

"Supper's ready!" called Mrs. Wexstaff from the 
next room. 

Demming laid aside the geography with a look of 
disappointment, followed by a second glance which 
meant he would return to the book later. He was in 
very good spirits that evening. The understanding 
which Dr. Kenneth and he had reached in the morning, 
had taken a load off his mind, and with returning 
strength life presented new hopes on every hand. Be- 
sides, these friends made it very pleasant for him ; not 
that he was insensible of his great obligation to them, 
but his greater optimism gave him every assurance that 
he would shortly repay all their kindness. 

" Will the little boy have some cold chicken ? " Cora 
asked, as she passed him the plate of meat. 

Mrs. Wexstaff gave her daughter a glance that was 
intended to reprove. 

" Will you have cream in your tea to-night, Juell ? " 
the mother asked. 

"Why not Juelly, mama?" questioned the girl, with 
a pretty mouth. And then to Demming : " I shall ex- 
pect to enroll you as a pupil in my school as soon as 
you are fully recovered." 

" I wish you might," he declared, fervently, and then 
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returning to her lighter mood : " Would you feel obliged 
to call me Mr. Demming? ,, 

" 'T would hardly be in keeping with my practice in 
regard to the chart class," she answered. 

" Won't you then consider me a pupil of that class 
now, Miss Cora?" he ventured, reaching for the salt. 

" With the greatest pleasure, Juell," she returned ; 
" but my children all call me Miss Wexstaff, and I can 
make no exception in your case." 

" Cora ! " said Mrs. Wexstaff. 

"What mama?" inquired her daughter, in the most 
respectful manner. 

The mother tried to change the conversation. " Dr. 
Kenneth called to-day, and discharged his patient." 

" Oh ! " said Cora, with a glad ring in her voice ; and 
then she saw a way of teasing her mother further. 
" Perhaps he failed to recognize his patient, as did I. 
Mama, you will agree with me that — Juell has lost — 
color since morning." 

" Oh, Cora, can't you get your talk away from his 
beard ? " 

"Beard? Put on your spectacles, mama, — he has 
none." 

They were all laughing. 

"What ails you, daughter?" 

" I can tell," said Demming, believing he had a good 
counter thrust. " Ray Judson is coming this evening ! " 

Cora laughed merrily, but in a way to make silly such 
an idea; nevertheless she said nothing more of their 
guest's changed appearance till Ray came, though once 
on meeting Juell's eyes the spirit of mischief which 
possessed her that evening, forced the girl to stroke her 
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own well-formed chin while an arch expression hovered 
at the corners of her mouth. 

After supper Demming returned to his easy chair and 
the geography which he had laid aside. When Cora 
joined him she found the fellow completely lost in a map 
of British North America. A flush that the girl could 
not explain came into his face when he discovered her 
watching from the opposite side of the table. 

" Do you like to study the maps? " she asked. Then 
she saw his eyes and something in their appearance 
made her recur to the moment many times before 
she slept. Was it tears that had given them that 
expressioh ? 

Demming turned the pages of the geography quickly, 
as if he would hide something, and stammered out a 
reply about noting changes since he went to school. 
Cora's familiarity with the book enabled her to tell by 
the single glance which she had caught what map it was 
that had interested him. 

"I hate to study or teach Canada or that part of 
North America/' she said. " There are such horrid long 
names: Nipissing, Saskatchewan, Assiniboine, and a 
whole lot of others. And then there are such ugly 
shapes to the Provinces. Nothing pretty at all about 
them as there is about our own country. I like to see a 
pretty map; and Michigan, with the lakes about it, I 
think is a picture in itself." 

Demming hunted jtill he found the map of British 
America, then looked at it critically, as if he had not 
been studying it before. " I never felt about it just as 
you do," he said, slowly, as if waiting for some feelings 
to manifest themselves. " I rather preferred to study 
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the States — that is the United States, our own country — 
but I 'm not so sure that Canadian names are harder." 
He turned rapidly till a map of Michigan presented it- 
self. "Your little village here — Saugatauk — doesn't 
lag much as a jaw-breaker/' he added, while searching 
for what he wanted. Then he stumbled over the pro- 
nunciation of such words as Tittibawassee, Missaukee, 
Washtenaw, Lenawee, and Shiawassee — names which 
the schoolteacher repeated musically after him with 
something very like the sound of poetry. 

44 Oh, they are easy/' she declared, and the two 
laughed together. 

Demming put away the book. 

" I found the greatest difference in studying the history 
of the two countries, — that is English and Canadian his- 
tory and the history of the United States. I am especi- 
ally fond of American history. I think our nation the 
greatest and grandest in the world. One has so much 
greater opportunities here than in any other country in 
the world. Did you ever think of the vastly superior 
prospects which lie immediately before a boy born in 
this country over one living just across the line — in 
Canada, for instance?" 

" No, I don't know that I have," replied Cora, while she 
played absently with a thimble which lay on the table. 
Then, as Juell's face beamed with the panegyric which 
was welling up in him, setting the United States over 
against its northern neighbor, there came a knock at 
the door. 

" Ray Judson," said Cora, cutting off the ardent words 
Demming was about to deliver ; and she rose to admit 
their guest. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE secret of Juell Demming's position in the 
country home was largely in the qualities which 
went to make Mrs. Wexstaff herself. She was a dumpy 
little woman with soft blue eyes and an abundance of 
hair such as is the last to turn gray, though for that 
matter her years, — a goodly number less than fifty — 
would not lead one to expect this crown of glory for 
some time yet. She had never been entirely reconciled 
to the fact that her only child was not a son ; and with 
the accumulation of years since her husband's death 
many things had conspired to lay peculiar emphasis on 
this long standing disappointment. Cora and her mother 
always got on well together, and there was a degree of 
affection between them that marked far above the aver- 
age; still the widow felt something lacking in their 
companionship which could be made up only by a 
masculine mind. 

Mother and daughter were both members of the little 
Baptist church in the village of Saugatauk; and they 
made it a religious duty to attend there regularly. 
Since the advent of this stranger into the household it 
had been impossible for more than one to go on a Sun- 
day, and the mother had always insisted on remaining 
with the fever-stricken sufferer. When Demming had so 
far recovered as to be able to endure long conversation, 
Mrs. Wexstaff very naturally told him of her church 
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relationship and incidentally revealed something of her 
religious hopes and experiences. She was quite de- 
lighted when he showed no wish to avoid the subject, 
though he never returned to it, except when she took the 
initiative, and would wander away at once if she were 
not apt with her promptings. He did tell her, however, 
that he was a member of the English Church. Her lack 
of understanding gave him a moment of nervous abstrac- 
tion following which he referred to the denomination as 
the Episcopal Church, and this was the name he care- 
fully used in their conversation ever after. 

The extent which the two had revealed themselves to 
each other was first shown to Cora when her mother 
invited Demming to say grace at the table, a duty the 
widow had always performed herself, unless at times 
when the minister or some brother in the church was a 
guest at her board. It was this reverent attitude of the 
young man's in regard to religion, together with the 
marked sincerity so plainly stamped on his features and 
the fulfilment of a long-felt want in the widow's nature, 
that gave him his hold on her bounty and led to his 
being entertained unquestioningly day after day as a son 
and brother in their home. 

Ray Judson's knock at the door that evening brought 
Mrs. Wexstaff into the room, for by that time she had 
finished her after-supper work. Cora introduced the 
young men and for a moment there was an air of form- 
ality that seemed to stifle conversation. This however 
was dissipated when Ray, remembering the talk at the 
schoolhouse in the morning, glanced from Demming to 
Cora with covert meaning and stroked his own bare 
bronzed chin. The action, however, was seen and 
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comprehended by all, and drew forth a general laugh 
and explanations, after which everybody felt more at 
ease. 

" You Ve had a pretty rough time of it, I hear," said 
Ray, addressing Juell. 

" Well, it has n't been a flowery bed of ease, I can tell 
you," answered Demming. " But I think Mrs. Wexstafif 
has had the roughest time. I don't suppose I shall 
ever know what a trial I have been to her, for she makes 
light of it all. I am sure if it had not been for the 
kindness of these friends I would be slumbering 'neath 
the sod somewhere now, without even a pine board for a 
headstone.' ' 

"Mr. Demming has an imagination," said Cora, 
"that conjures up dark things. As for mama I think 
she has thriven on her work. I will leave it to Ray — 
is n't she looking better than the last time you saw 
her?" 

" She is looking much better than I expected to find 
her," was all Ray would answer. 

"Oh, I am perfectly well," declared Mrs. Wexstaff ; 
" and am anticipating a delightful time if our Indian 
summer weather holds on. Juell and I have planned 
for a ride to-morrow." 

"Bring your patient round and call on me," said 
Ray. " I 'm working down on father's lower forty, 
near the river road. It 's as pretty a drive as you '11 
find anywhere. . . . Do you like a bit of sport, Mr. 
Demming? Perhaps when you get a little stronger we 
can do a little gunning together. There are sights of 
rabbits and squirrels to be had about here." 

" Oh, that will be fine ! " cried Cora. 
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"Well, thank you, Mr. Judson," said Juell. "I 
would enjoy a day in the wood immensely. I hardly 
feel right about planning any fun, however, till I am 
assured of some way of discharging my growing 
indebtedness. I tell you I feel as if I was imposing on 
these people. Think of it ! I 've been here six weeks, 
and Dr. Kenneth says that it will be several more before 
I am good for much ! " 

Mother and daughter both began protests in the 
midst of his words ; and Ray, feeling in some way the 
position of a host as well, joined them. It was generally 
agreed that a bit of good time now would hasten the 
day when Juell could get back to work. Cora then 
introduced an incident in her school life, that took the 
conversation into other channels, while Mrs. Wexstaff 
rose and went to the cellar for some apples. 

Judson felt somewhat hampered that evening in 
regard to his conversation. The most natural thing was 
to make inquiries of Demming regarding his past, the 
places he had known, and any experiences he might 
have had. But knowing there were some things the 
other wished to keep to himself, Ray avoided questions as 
much as possible lest he should seem to be prying into 
the stranger's life with some distrusting motive. He 
liked Demming so far as he knew him. His open face 
and frank manner — frank even in withholding the key 
to his present sore straits — appealed to the matter-of- 
fact country boy. There was indeed a spirit and dash 
about Demming that went far to win the kindest regard 
of everyone. 

When the clock struck nine Judson rose to take his 
leave. Mrs. Wexstaff invited him to come again, and 
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Juell also expressed a hope that he should see him 
often, Cora brought his hat and overcoat, and, accord- 
ing to country custom, accompanied him to the door. 

After eating her lunch the next day, Cora was shaking 
out some crumbs which had fallen into her apron, when 
the sound of hoof-beats reached her ears. Looking up, 
she saw Judson coming toward the schoolhouse on 
horseback. She waited at the door a minute, to see if 
he were coming in ; but when he stopped and called to 
her from the saddle, she threw a cape about her 
shoulders and went down to the road. A warm sun 
was shining, and the temptation to be in the open air 
was great. Judson threw one leg over the pommel of 
the saddle, that he might easily face his auditor. 

" Pretty fine weather for November," he began. 

"Yes, very," replied Cora. "Been working in the 
Lower Forty this morning? " she inquired. "What are 
you doing there ? " 

Ray nodded an affirmative to her first question, 
and added, — " Repairing the fence where it burned last 
summer. How is No Beard, alias Brown Beard, this 
morning ?" he asked, a smile working in his heavy 
features. 

" Was n't it funny that he should shave off his beard 
just after I had talked to you about it? Oh, he 's get- 
ting along nicely. He gets up mornings now in time to 
eat breakfast with mother and me. They '11 be out for 
a drive this afternoon, I expect. Mother told Burt she 
should want to use the horse after dinner. What did 
you think, anyway? " 

" I guess he 's all right," returned Ray, while he 
gathered his thoughts for something more in detail. 

4 
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" He 's a Cannuck all right enough, or my ears have 
played me false. There was a fellow at the College 
from Lower Ontario that had just such an accent as his." 

" Oh, but he has told us he was born in New York 
State ! " protested Cora, with quick breath, while she pre- 
pared to defend her mother's guest. "I know — I 
thought he was from Canada at first myself. There 
was the envelope with the Canadian stamp. But he 
told us he was born in New York State." She stopped 
as if suddenly realizing how little there was to refute 
Ray's theory with. 

" Well — he may have been born in New York and 
spent most of his life in Canada," affirmed Judson. 
" I would n't tell anyone else I thought he was from 
Canada," he added secretly. " You know if a fellow 
commits a crime here, he skips there immediately, if he 
can get there. And I suppose it is the same way with 
anyone over there guilty of a crooked action, — they 
come here to escape prosecution. I don't believe Dem- 
ming has committed any crime, or anything like that ; 
but if people about here knew he was from Canada they 
might think that confirmed some of their evil suspicions. 
Don't you see?" 

Cora was silent. 

"It may be I am all wrong," continued Ray, in a 
voice that conceded everything. " Perhaps people in 
New York State have that same accent — " 

"Oh, I'm sure they must," declared the girl; and 
then she showed how strong a doubt had crept into her 
own mind by adding : " But he has said some strange 
things about Canada. It may be that he is from there. 
He could be, and be all right too." 
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" Why, yes ; I said so," affirmed Ray. " I believe 
he's all right. That is, I don't think he has done any- 
thing criminal. I think you people are doing a real 
kindness to him in caring for him and keeping him. 
He has a right to his whims, I suppose; and if he 
does n't want to tell a thing about his past, I say, let 
him keep it to himself. I saw Dr. Kenneth a minute 
this morning, and talked with him. He would n't say 
very much. But he does n't believe there is anything 
wrong in Demming either ; I could see that." 

The bell in the little cupola on the schoolhouse began 
to ring. Ray slipped his leg down from the pommel, 
and stooped to fit his foot into the stirrup on the farther 
side. 

" Well, I 'm glad you were favorably impressed with 
him," said Cora. 

"Yes, so am I. Oh, I liked him! I'll have him 
out hunting with me before long. You see if I 
don't." 

And with that they parted. 

Cora happened to be near a window that afternoon 
when her mother and Juell started on their ride. She 
saw them coming up the road, and left her pupils long 
enough to go to the door and wave her handkerchief to 
the two as they passed. They had set out immediately 
after dinner, so as to have the sun when it should be 
warmest, for the lateness of the season made its heat 
very desirable. 

Demming was interested in every feature of the land- 
scape. He tried to recall the route he had taken in 
coming to the little cottage on that dismal September 
day, when his brain reeled with the fever, that was even 
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then upon him. But it was all as strange to him as if 
he had never set eyes on it before. 

" Shall we ride around where Ray Judson is at work?" 
Mrs. Wexstaff asked, after they had driven by the 
schoolhouse. 

" Yes, I should like to," replied Juell. " But any way 
we go, it is all very pleasant. I hope this weather will 
continue till I am strong enough to brave real winter 
weather. Is n't this unusual at the present season ? Or 
do you have it so every year in Michigan ? " 

" We are hardly surprised at anything in the line of 
weather here," Mrs. Wexstaff answered. "We may 
have a day like this in December or January, and I Ve 
known it to be colder in July. Ah ! did you see that?" 

" Yes, a rabbit ! It makes me long to accept Judson's 
invitation. I 'm very fond of hunting, and have n't had 
a day at the sport in a year." 

The road turned abruptly, for just before them lay the 
river, along the right bank of which they rolled now for 
half a mile. 

" This is the Kalamazoo," explained Mrs. Wexstaff. 

" Another name that, if in Canada, Miss Cora would 
find horrid," said Demming, and then bit his lip, for 
something like reproach had crept into his voice. 

" Yes ! " affirmed the girl's mother quickly, and 
laughed, though the real significance in his words es- 
caped her. " There, that is Ray at work just ahead of 
us. He's putting up fencing; nailing barbed wire to 
those posts. See?" 

" Yes, I do now." 

When they reached the spot, Mrs. Wexstaff stopped 
her horse, and Ray, perceiving who they were, left his 
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work, and came to the road for a few words with them. 
He spoke to Mrs. Wexstaff, touching his cap, and then 
to Juell, — 

"How are you, Mr. Demming?" he said, cordially 
reaching up his hand. " I 'm glad to see you out, enjoy- 
ing the air. This is a pretty fine day for November." 

" It is, indeed," replied Juell ; " and I am enjoying it 
to the full extent of my powers. You ride horseback, 
I see," he added, glancing toward Ray's horse, which, 
with saddle strapped to its back and stirrups dangling, 
was cropping the late grass that covered the brown 
fields. 

" I do to-day," said Ray. " It *s farther from the 
house than I care to walk. Usually I ride a wheel ; but 
I Ve left mine this week at the village to be repaired. 
I *m no great shakes in the saddle, I can tell you that, 
though I do enjoy a bit of wild riding now and then. 
Do you ride ? " 

"No. I've not been in a saddle more than a half 
dozen times. Just enough to make me think I should 
like immensely to ride as the English do — ride to 
hounds, you know, across fields, leaping fences and 
ditches. I think it must be fine sport." 

"Fine, and very dangerous too, I should imagine," 
said Ray. 

" Oh dear, yes ! " breathed Mrs. Wexstaff, with a 
shudder. " I *m glad they don't ride that way in this 
country." 

"But it is being introduced in the East," declared 
Juell, "at the country club-houses of wealthy city 
men." 

His words suddenly recalled Cora's theory of wealthy 
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parentage to Ray's mind, and almost before he was 
aware of it, he had asked, — "Was it there that you 
rode the half dozen times? " 

" Oh no," said Demming. " I Ve read of it in the 
magazines." 

And the young farmer's suspected confirmation was 
dissipated into thin air. 

Mrs. Wexstaff lifted the reins, and Ray backed away 
from the carriage. 

" I wish I could get out there, and help you with the 
fence," added Juell, as they were about to drive on. 

" I wish you could," declared Ray. " Two would 
work to more than double the advantage. Father ex- 
pected to help me, but he was drawn on the jury, and 
is obliged to be at the court-house this week. I 'm 
anxious to have it done before real cold weather sets 
in. There *s no fun in handling barbed wire when the 
temperature goes zeroward." 

Then he waved a parting, and the carriage rolled off 
up the winding road. 

A pretty picture rose before them now. The dark 
river, wind-chopped into a thousand ripples still darker, 
save where they caught the sun and sparkled with daz- 
zling brilliancy, kept parallel with the highway, and 
imparted to the air a delicate odor that tempted one 
to full and repeated inhalations. In the distance the 
forest, bare of all leaves, stretched like a ribbon of purple 
beneath a band of pearly gray, that widened, adding 
blue as the eye mounted toward the zenith. The brown 
and yellow fields immediately before them, to the right 
and beyond the river, were dotted with Holstein and 
Jersey cattle. A large red barn, with a cottage smaller 
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and white flanking it among green fir trees, gave a point 
for the eye to wander from and return and feel a sense 
of completeness and rest in the whole. 

" Are you getting tired ? " Mrs. Wexstaff asked, as a 
sigh escaped from her companion the moment they had 
passed the cottage. 

Demming made a movement of surprise. " No, no," 
he repeated, and, after a space, added with a tinge of 
sadness, — " That made me think of the home I once had. 
I hardly know why. It was not like that." He turned 
and looked back at it once more. 

"You have lived in the country?" said Mrs. Wexstaff. 

" Yes, but near a large city. I went to school there 
— in the city — and afterwards worked in a printing 
office, I was home nights, for I could easily make the 
trip on my wheel." 

Mrs. Wexstaff hoped he would tell more, but he said 
nothing that touched on that subject further, though he 
continued to talk. His face was pale now, and she 
feared he was becoming tired in spite of his words ; so 
when they reached a road branching to the right, they 
turned into it, and drove home. 



CHAPTER VII 

JUELL continued to take drives so long as the weather 
held good. Each succeeding day he was more in 
the open air and rode farther, unless it had turned so 
cold that there was danger of his becoming chilled. 
Mrs. Wexstaff never once forgot to guard her patient 
with the most zealous care. They drove to Saugatauk 
one afternoon and called at Dr. Kenneth's office, but the 
physician was away in attendance on the sick. Mrs. 
Wexstaff indicated the points of interest in the village as 
they drove through, calling attention to the new town- 
hall and Neely's brick block. Then, wishing to make 
some purchases, she stopped the horse before a rectan- 
gular, wall-faced, white-painted, wooden structure, that 
was reached by steps running up from either end of a 
large raised platform. 

" The postoffice is in here ; shall I inquire for you ? " 
she asked, as she stood a moment on the ground, after 
alighting from the carriage. The wish for him to make 
some use of the mails showed strongly in her face. 
Perhaps he would relent and write a postal card home 
to his people. The question must have been asked to 
convey this hint, for she could scarcely have hoped that 
the mails had aught for him. Demming was at a loss 
to answer, and the confusion she had caused almost 
made the good woman regret her words. She did not 
wait for him to find speech, but to cover his embarrass- 
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ment, said persuasively, — " 'T will do no hurt ; " and was 
gone before the flush had left his face. 

There were several letters in her hand when she return- 
ed. Demming looked at them with something like fright 
and hunger in his face ; but he would ask no questions. 
Mrs. Wexstaff did not say " There was nothing for you/' 
but ignored the fact that she had inquired for him at all. 
She turned the letters over in her hands as she sat beside 
him, while he held the reins ; for, feeling strong enough, 
Juell had asked to do the driving that day. 

" Two letters for Cora," said Mrs. Wexstaff, enumerat- 
ing her possessions, " and one for me from the State 
Secretary of the W. C. T. U., and a letter and paper for 
Mrs. Campley." That was all. Demming felt a sudden 
sharp disappointment, in spite of his reasoning, but made 
as if absorbed with other thoughts, while he kept his 
eyes fastened on the horse's ears. 

On their way home Mrs. Mugford ran out with a 
shawl thrown over her head and intercepted them before 
her gate. 

" I jest wanted to know, Mis' Wexstaff/' she cried, her 
voice always shrill in the open air, " if you would mind 
givin' me your receipt for makin' pound cake. You 
al'ays has the best of any I knows on." 

" Mrs. Mugford, this is my friend, Mr. Demming," 
said Mrs. Wexstaff, before she would reply to her words. 

" Mr. DemminV repeated the other with her formal 
nod of the head. " I am glad to make your acquaint- 
ance. I jest thought it was you after I got started out 
to ask Mis' Wexstaff for her receipt ; but I said to my- 
self, ' Pshaw, what *s the use of backin' out now, if he is a 
stranger 'at you Ve never met.' So I jest come right 
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along ! " She laughed with the greatest glee, looked at 
Demming and then up the road, and then at Demming 
and down the road, and back at Demming again. 

" Why, yes, Mrs. Mugford," said Mrs. Wexstaff, " you 
may have my receipt for the pound cake." 

" I knew you would be willin' to let me have it. You 
see I want it for Thanksgivin' day. Mr. Mugford's father 
and mother are comin' to visit us. Could you write it 
off and have Cora give it to Ethel to school to-morrow? " 
Her words were addressed to Mrs. Wexstaff, but only at 
the end of her sentences did her eyes rest on that 
woman, the remainder of the time they were scrutiniz- 
ing Demming's face. 

Much to Mrs. Mugford's disappointment Mrs. Wex- 
staff would not remain to talk after granting her request, 
but pleaded the excuse that the afternoon was growing 
cold and that Demming had been out too long already. 

" I 'm sure I 've copied off that receipt three times for 
her, if I ever did once/' declared Mrs. Wexstaff, as they 
drove on. " All she wanted was a chance to see you." 

" I think she saw me," said Juell, with a bit of dry 
humor in his voice. 

Mrs. Wexstaff laughed. "Were you embarrassed ? " 

" Rather amused," replied Juell. " I gave her every 
opportunity to look at me. I kept my eyes turned in 
another direction, and worked my face as though I had 
St. Vitus'. I did my best to interest her. Will you 
give her another copy of the receipt?" 

" Yes. It is easier to do that than to offend her." 

" May n't I write it off ? I should like to head it, 
' Fourth Copy, by Demming, warranted not to get 
lost.' " 
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Mrs. Wexstaff laughed, but did not say whether she 
would grant his request. 

On Saturday Cora rode with Juell, for there was no 
school to keep her that day. They took the only road 
leading away from the corners over which he had not 
already been. Cora wished to make an errand of their 
drive, for there was one of her younger pupils that had 
been absent from school several days; word had come 
to her that the boy was ill and she thought to improve 
this opportunity to call upon him. 

Their way led past the Judson farm, and Cora pointed 
out where Ray lived. Juell drove by very slowly, and 
both looked for Ray, but did not catch a glimpse of any- 
one about. They would have stopped a moment, had it 
not been for the call Cora had planned to make upon 
her sick pupil. 

Ray, however, saw them. He had been pitching hay 
in the barn, but had paused for a breath, and stood 
where a piece of siding was gone. He believed they 
would drive into the yard, and came down at once to 
meet them. When he reached the open air and saw 
that they had driven by, he experienced a keener dis- 
appointment in their action than he would have be- 
lieved possible before it had happened. 

The next day Juell accompanied mother and daughter 
to the little village church. They were not late, still 
most of the congregation had assembled when they 
arrived. Juell was conscious of many upturned faces as 
he followed his friends down the central aisle to their 
pew, which was very near the pulpit. He tried to keep 
his attention fastened on what the clergyman said, but 
there was so much else in his recent experience to 
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draw the mind away, that it was well-nigh a hopeless 
task. 

After the services were over Mrs. Wexstaff introduced 
a number of her friends to Juell. Ray Judson came 
with others and spoke to Cora and shook hands with 
their guest. Demming was especially glad to greet him, 
but Judson's cordiality was not what the other had ex- 
pected. Something in Judson's manner seemed to throw 
Juell back upon himself in a way that was quite chilling. 

"You were by our house yesterday," Ray said to 
Cora, with an effort to make conversation. 

" Oh, did you see us ? Yes ; we had a lovely ride," 
and she looked warmly to Juell for confirmation. 

" We strained our eyes for a sight of someone, and 
thought of coming in to see you," said Demming ; " but 
Miss Wexstaff wished to drive on to one of her pupils." 

" I was very busy yesterday," was all that Ray replied. 

In the evening, however, Ray called at the little cot- 
tage, and his manner was so different now that Juell 
decided his feeling of slight in the morning was all due 
to his own over-sensitive nature. The atmosphere of 
the cosy living-room was extremely inviting; the low 
murmur of the wood fire, the soft light of the shaded 
lamp, and the warm hospitality of mother and daughter, 
made the place most delightful. Anything like for- 
mality was forgotten. Their conversation was sprightly, 
with occasional bursts of humor, followed by merry 
laughter, but all in keeping with the day. At nine 
o'clock nuts and apples were brought on, and after that 
Cora served cocoa and cake. Not until past ten did 
Ray take his departure, — an hour that seemed late in 
the country. 
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The next day was cloudy, and a raw wind blew from 
the east ; it was decided that the weather was too un- 
pleasant for a ride, but, late in the afternoon, Juell 
bundled up and walked over to the schoolhouse. Cora 
was not surprised to see him, for they had talked of the 
time when he would be able to call on her there, and 
knowing that he had not gone riding, she was rather 
expecting a visit from him. He was just in time to hear 
a class of three recite their lesson in history, which that 
day embraced the period in the Revolutionary war 
when Canada was invaded by American forces under 
Arnold and Montgomery. 

Cora was pleased with the interest Juell showed in 
the topic. He seemed quite to forget himself, and when 
Montgomery's death was mentioned, he asked the lad 
what English officer had died almost on the same spot, 
and under circumstances so similar. Then he told the 
class that he had once visited the scene himself. He 
described the path leading to the Plains of Abraham, 
and told how it must have looked then, and what 
changes had taken place since. Then they speculated 
as to how a different result would have affected the his- 
tory of Canada and the United States. 

The one boy in the class — Burt Campley — was very 
bitter in his hatred of the English. He denounced the 
Canadians as traitors to a cause which should have been 
theirs as well, and boasted if ever there was another war 
between the two countries, the Americans would have 
no difficulty in sweeping everything before them. 
Canada would then be ours, as it ought to be. 

Juell's pale face flushed, and he threw out his arm in 
an excited gesture, but met the teacher's hand in a 
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gentle restraint, before he had begun his hot reply. 
Following her eyes, he saw that it was four o'clock, and 
time to close the school. 

" You don't teach history in the right spirit," he said 
to Cora, when the others were gone. " You arouse too 
much passion. I don't wonder the hatred is kept up 
between the two great branches of our race. Aren't 
we ever to let by-gones be by-gones? I don't suppose 
we can ever forget that period; that is, history must 
be taught. But can't we let the enmity that ex- 
isted between the two peoples of that time die with 
them ? " 

" A great deal is said about that in our journals now," 
replied Cora, as she took up a teacher's magazine. 
" But you are mistaken if you think I have made no 
effort to teach history dispassionately. We are to teach 
loyalty to our country and our flag, too ; and a boy like 
Burt Campley can't understand loyalty without wars 
and enemies to fight, such as history has always re- 
corded. Why, it 's in the blood to fight the battles of 
our fathers over again." 

"Then, how can you ever expect to have a united 
nation?" demanded Juell. "Won't there always be a 
North and a South?" 

" Oh, of course," said Cora, trying to grasp a point, 
"a teacher can do a great deal to bury past hatred. 
She must teach in our case, that we are one nation and 
must be friends and united. It's like boys in a family 
that have quarrelled, — they are bound to make up. The 
feeling that Burt showed isn't lasting. It's boyish. 
He'll outgrow it." 

" No, the pity is, they don't outgrow it," declared 
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Juell, holding warmly to the subject. " If you had seen 
and talked with men, and studied the question as I have, 
you would know it is n't outgrown. Just see how ready 
this country was to fight England over the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute, hardly more than the other day." 

" Yes," admitted Cora. 

" You think," went on Demming, " the North and the 
South must be reconciled, because they are as boys in 
one family. Now, carry your interests a little farther : 
England and America must always be friends, because 
they are of one blood and have one tongue, with a com- 
mon heritage in the grandest literature the world has 
produced. The Anglo-Saxon race must not be divided 
any more than the North and the South. Why, if we 
stand together, the English tongue will become the uni- 
versal language, and Anglo-Saxon civilization will rule 
the world. The next generation will bring it about; 
and teachers all over our land have the grandest oppor- 
tunity ever presented to shape earth's destiny. It fairly 
takes me off my feet when I see how you people of the 
States cling to old passions." 

There was real eloquence in Demming's voice along 
with the note of impatience which crept into his last 
words. Cora was suddenly carried away with her cer- 
tainty of his point of view. Before realizing it, she had 
said aloud, though thinking only to herself, — 

" You are a Canadian ! " 

There was certain to be confusion between them now. 

Cora felt that she had meanly discovered something 
which he had wished to conceal, and had thrown it in 
his face, very much like a taunt. His manner changed 
quickly. It was almost as if a blow had struck him 
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over the heart. His face flushed and showed pain, 
while his eyes seemed to reproach her. 

" No, I *m not a Canadian," he replied, in a voice so 
low that it was like a whisper, when compared with the 
firm tones of a moment before. " I spoke you true 
when I said that I was born in New York State. If 
America will not own me, I have no country." 

" I beg your pardon," said the girl, rising from her 
chair, sincerely regretting her quick speech. " Of 
course I know better," she added. " But you do talk so 
— so eloquently from the English side." She was do- 
ing her best to get away from the painful moment. " I 
feel that what you say is all true. It makes me very 
proud to think that I am one of such a race. But, 
oh, dear ! we Ve got to stop talking. I Ve got so much 
to do ! " 

She turned about, and, seizing an eraser, began to 
clear the board of a mass of figures. 

" I 'm sorry I Ve kept you from your work," he began, 
but she interrupted him with the careless little laugh she 
knew so well how to produce. 

" Don't die of anguish," she implored, giving him a 
look that he puzzled over for a long time when he 
recalled it afterward. 

" I wish I could help you," he declared. " Is n't 
there something I can do? I can clean the boards if 
you want it done." 

" Are you an artist? " she asked, facing him suddenly 
with an idea. 

" I can make lines," he answered. 

" Oh, I believe you are ! I believe you can draw ! 
Make me a new scroll for my roll of honor ; will you ? 
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I 'm so tired of that one. And I know the children are, 
too, or there would be more names on it." 

" Who made that one ? " 

" I did — at the beginning of the term." 

" That's all right," said Juell, admiring her work. 

"Oh, but it's been there three months. I want a 
new one. Something that will interest the children 
afresh. Will you make me one, Mr. Demming? " 

He would speak lightly, too, and so help her bury 
that horrid moment. " I thought I was to be 'Juell ' if 
I came here to you," he said, as if puzzled. 

" You will be a jewel if you '11 make the scroll for 
me," she replied, archly, giving him a steady look, that 
would have proved winning in itself. 

" May I use any design I choose?" 

" Yes." 

" What colors have you ? " 

She passed him a box, and he began making selec- 
tions of colored crayons while she held it for him. 

" I guess there 's enough for you," she said, a little 
proud of the variety she could offer, for it was some- 
thing she had added to the equipment of the school at 
her own expense. 

"They're just what I want," he replied. "Thank 
you. Now, do you wish your new roll of honor in the 
same place, or in another spot?" 

" Right where it is, if you will." 

" Do you wish those names preserved?" 

" No ; we '11 start with a new score." 

Demming began clearing the board. 

"You '11 excuse me, if I go on with my work?" Cora 
asked. 

5 
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" Certainly ; I think I shall do better, if I 'm not 
watched.' ' 

Cora had not persuaded him into the work without 
some misgivings. If he failed to please her, she could 
not erase his scroll. Whatever he made would have to 
stand, for no doubt he would call upon her again, and 
she could not hurt his feelings by showing a scroll of her 
own in its place. 

She did not watch him, it is true, but it was impos- 
sible to keep from casting glances in his direction. 
This served at least quickly to relieve her mind. 
Scarcely had a dozen lines been drawn before she 
knew, whatever resulted from his labor, she should not 
be ashamed. There was but one design he could draw, 
after the conversation they had just had, and Cora noted 
with satisfaction how naturally it came about. 

A half hour later she heard him walk across the floor 
to view his work from a distance. 

"May I look, too?" Cora asked, as if she had not 
yielded to the impulse a dozen times already. 

"Yes," Juell replied; and she came and stood near 
him. 

The scroll was a simple one. The Stars and Stripes 
and the British flag were prettily draped together, with 
a laurel wreath uniting their standards at the top. The 
colors had been managed with considerable skill, and 
the shading was very effective. 

" Oh, that is fine ! " said the girl, with real admiration 
in her face. And for a space she added nothing to her 
words, but stood with eyes fastened on his work. 

He knew she was pleased. 

"I saw that in fact," he said in his quiet tones of 
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manly strength, " at Montreal, at the Christian Endeavor 
Convention a few years ago, and I shall never forget 
how it thrilled me to hear the vast audience sing 
' America/ and ' God Save the Queen/ and ' Blest Be 
the Tie That Binds/' 

" Oh, you were there ! It must have been grand ! I 
have so wanted to attend one of those Conventions/' 

Cora's face beamed with her enthusiasm. She begged 
him for some impressions of the great summer gather- 
ing of young people from all over the world, and before 
they realized it, the shadows had chased their short day 
away, and it was too dark for further work in the school- 
house. 



CHAPTER VIII 

/^ORA WEXSTAFF would not wilfully play the 
^-^ part of a coquette, yet, unconsciously, her action 
was often dangerously like one. Having seen but few 
men in her lifetime, she little knew the power that might 
be hers to hold over one of the opposite sex. 

Cora had never told herself in so many words that 
she was pretty. When she had wished to indulge in 
such thoughts they had come in a negative form, and 
she had been thankful that the ugly features of this or 
that friend or acquaintance were not hers. It is true 
she had known girls who, to her own mind, were per- 
fectly handsome, and, standing before her glass, had 
fancied how fine it would be to look like them. She 
was too conscious of the defects which were hers ever 
to become vain. The mole in her right eyebrow always 
made itself felt, if for a moment she was inclined to be 
self-complimentary; yet no stranger had ever noticed 
the blemish there, till it had been pointed out by the 
girl herself. She had before now decided that her 
strong point was good common sense, and she believed 
her mind capable of forming impartial judgments. If, 
therefore, the mirror had shown her to be a beauty, she 
would have recognized the fact. 

She did not know that her greatest charm was in the 
changes which came and went in her face, called forth 
by something outside herself, acting upon an inborn 
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desire to please, and that these changes would not take 
place in those secret moments of self-inspection, when 
she stood before her dressing-case, in the privacy of her 
own room. 

Cora despised silly, giggling girls, who were, above all, 
weakly sentimental. In doing so, however, she did not 
put out of her own life all thoughts of a tender character. 
If a bride came to their church, if Cora read of the mar- 
riage of some young couple in the Saugatauk Sun, or if 
she perused the closing pages of a novel, — any one of 
these was quite sure to send her off in a little dream of 
happiness that certainly would come to her some day, 
just as out of three feet eight, — the lowest marking at 
the side of the kitchen door, — had come five feet four, 
her present height. If, because of these moments, she 
ever felt the need of excusing herself to some deeper 
side of her nature, — why one could not always help 
one's thoughts ; and her life was so full of good, whole- 
some work, that it was not difficult to break the spell. 

Sometimes Cora tried to read her destiny in the fate 
that had befallen her friends. There was Edith Williams 
— she had married Hiram Axtel, and they were living 
very happily on forty acres of land which Hiram's father 
had sold him on an easy-payment plan. Then there was 
Bertha Axtel — she had married Will Griggley, and they 
were doing nicely on the old Griggley place since Will's 
parents had moved into Saugatauk village. Helen Ken- 
neth had not done so well ; perhaps that was because 
she had tried to do so much better, and had married a 
dashing outsider. Helen had now come home to live 
with her father, and no one knew what had become of 
the fine-appearing Chester Aldritch. 
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Cora had her idea of what constituted the greatest 
happiness. This was always crystallized about some 
scene of quiet, prosy domesticity ; the nucleus frequently 
took the form of a cosey room with a warm fire ; enter a 
sturdy fellow, browned with sun and wind, after a day at 
farm-labor ; she saw herself greet him with a smile, or 
perhaps their hands touched in the merest caress as she 
rose to prepare his supper. She had read of passionate 
love, but there always seemed something exhausting 
about such emotion ; her ideal was for an affection that 
should be deep and large and restful. 

There was more of promise in her friendship with Ray 
Judson than in any other she had ever formed. His 
conduct toward her, it is true, was almost entirely 
devoid of sentiment. If she had been inclined to analyze 
his actions she might have found grounds for believing 
that he was too greatly absorbed in himself to care 
much for her. In this she would have wronged Ray, 
though his manner gave ample excuse for such an 
error. 

Cora had not set her heart on him for a husband, but 
she had given to Ray more thought than to anyone else, 
and that he more nearly met her ideal than any other 
man she had ever known cannot be denied. The very 
fact that among her girl friends the happiest unions had 
been formed with their boy-playmates, now grown to 
manhood, rather emphasized the natural pointing of the 
way to young Judson. If he should ever show any 
greater regard for another girl than he did for her, Cora 
knew she could not escape the many jealous pangs that 
would be consequent upon such action. Still, it never 
occurred to her that Ray might have the same jealous 
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feeling in regard to the intimacy that was forming be- 
tween herself and Juell Demming. 

Already Cora had made comparisons between the two 
men, and they were not wholly in favor of the friend of 
longer standing. Juell had many qualities that she 
missed in Ray. In spite of her ideal of a love that 
should be deep and large and restful, she often felt the 
desire for something more demonstrative. Ray's face 
seemed formed to veil his emotions, while with Juell it 
might almost be said that his very soul came and went 
in his eyes. Ray seldom showed any fire. Juell had 
given frequent indications that it needed but a spark to 
set him in flame. In his face Cora had seen a light that 
she did not fully comprehend, and yet she had realized 
that something in her own face was answering to it, the 
while she was conscious not so much of him as of an 
ideal that Ray Judson had always stood for. 

Ray was almost sure to call at the schoolhouse now 
during the noon hour. He had got his bicycle from the 
repair shop, so there were no longer hoof-beats to herald 
his approach, but Cora never failed to recognize his 
sturdy step the moment he set foot in the outer hall. 
She had always encouraged his coming at that hour, for 
his visit made a very pleasant diversion in the routine of 
her work. He was someone to talk up to instead of 
bending to a lower level, as was the case with her pupils, 
and she could question him in an advisory way and feel 
the weight of his opinions. 

She detected a change almost at once in his manner 
toward Juell, especially in their conversation about him 
when alone. When she spoke of it, however, Ray stoutly 
denied that his opinion of the stranger was altered in the 
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least to his disfavor ; but even in saying this he could 
not keep out of his words some covert allusion that was 
derogatory in character, though he accompanied the 
speech with a laugh and a declaration that he really 
meant nothing at all. Cora had intended to give Ray a 
full account of Juell's call upon her at the schoolhouse 
Monday afternoon, but when the moment arrived, with- 
out knowing just why she withheld anything, she merely 
stated the fact of his coming and added nothing further, 
save to answer the questions that were asked her. 

With little consciousness in the matter, she studied her 
old friend and schoolmate far more closely now than 
she had ever done before. His heavy features and man- 
nerisms weighted with the soil were even more prominent 
in her eyes. It was well-nigh impossible to keep her 
mind from fastening on some flaw in his make-up ; and 
she would feel the pity of it, sometimes even resent it, as 
if Nature, in fashioning him thus, had inflicted upon her 
some personal injury. 

After that first visit, Juell was almost as sure to appear 
at the closing hour for school as Ray was to come at the 
noon-day recess. It was just a nice walk from the little 
cottage over to the schoolhouse, where he would rest for 
a few minutes, and then accompany Cora home through 
the early-coming dusk. Strength and flesh were return- 
ing fast to his limbs, and the color of health was coming 
back to his face. He talked continually of going to 
work now, and read the papers carefully with a view to 
finding something to do. He interviewed farmers whom 
he chanced to meet, and eagerly sought some employ- 
ment to enter upon as soon as it would be safe to put 
his new strength to the test. 



i 
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He was moved at this time by certain phases of coun- 
try life to write an article which he despatched to a 
Chicago paper that had previously accepted work from 
him. To his great joy the manuscript was retained and 
a check for ten dollars was returned to his address. 
Mrs. Wexstaff and Cora rejoiced with him over this bit of 
good fortune. In their simple eyes it seemed as if his 
future was assured. He had worked not more than two 
or three hours for three mornings — nine hours at the 
most — and here was the princely pay of more than a 
dollar an hour. When his strength should be sufficiently 
returned so that he could devote the whole day to writing, 
what income might he not earn ! 

But Juell knew all too well that this was but a case of 
sporadic success, on which little could be builded. The 
real significance in the matter came when he made the 
remittance payable to the good woman who had nursed 
him through his long illness. 

"Why, what is this for?" she asked, taking the check 
which was held toward her, without comprehending what 
had been done. 

" That is the first payment on my indebtedness, Mrs. 
Wexstaff," Juell replied, as he backed away, half fearing 
what she should say. 

She stood turning the bit of lithographed paper, with 
its serrated edges, over and over in her hand. The 
writing on the back caught her attention and she read 
where he had conveyed the indorsement to her. 

" I don't want this," she exclaimed, at last realizing 
what it all meant. 

" But you must take it, Mrs. Wexstaff; I insist on 
it. Otherwise you make a pauper of me." 
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" No, no," she repeated, coming toward him with 
the check at arm's length. " I shall feel as if I had 
robbed you. Wait till you get more. I will not take 
the last penny you have. You 11 need it to buy things 
that you require — paper, postage — " 

" All my needs are supplied — thanks to your kind- 
ness. Rob me ! You have robbed only the grave, 
and I am a living testimonial to the fact. No, — I will 
not ! " 

From seriousness they fell to laughing, and there 
was a pretty demonstration of feeling when she tried 
forcibly to return the check to him. He placed his 
hands behind his back and would not let her thrust the 
paper into them. She followed him up till he was com- 
pelled to retreat to a corner, and then, unable still to 
reach his hands she forced the check into a pocket of 
his coat. But Demming was determined that his will 
should not be thwarted. 

" It will do me no good now, Mrs. Wexstaff," he 
said, with an air of ending the matter. " I cannot get it 
cashed. After indorsing it as I have you are the only 
person who can collect the money." He trusted to her 
ignorance of business forms to accept this as final, and 
looked about for some suitable spot for laying the 
check, knowing that she would not again receive it 
from his hands. " There 's a bank in Saugatauk, is n't 
there ? " he asked, folding the slip of paper and pushing 
it under the edge of the clock, making sure at the same 
time that she saw and understood what he was doing. 

" Oh, yes ; in the Neely Block," she replied ; and her 
manner, gracefully yielding to the man's will, revealed 
great local pride in Saugatauk's one moneyed institu- 
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tion. Then with a sudden inspiration she threatened to 
renew the issue between them at no distant day. "I 
can get it cashed," she exulted, " and then make you 
take the money ! And I '11 do it — that 's what 
I'll do!" 

Demming smiled, contented to await the moment 
when she should try to carry out her threat before 
deciding how he would meet her renewed attempts to 
pauperize him, as he denominated her intentions. But 
events happened before that time which put out of 
mind all thoughts of the petty strife between them. 



CHAPTER IX 

ON Wednesday Cora closed her school for the week. 
The next day was Thanksgiving, and it was 
thought hardly worth while to reassemble the pupils on 
Friday as the day following would be a holiday also. 
This gave her three days of uninterrupted freedom. 

Mrs. Wexstaff had gone to her daughter a day or two 
before with a little plan she had in mind, wishing for 
Cora's approval of the matter before putting it into 
execution. 

" I think it would be nice to have a little company for 
Thanksgiving, don't you, dear?" She had made the 
statement and asked the question after following Cora 
out on the steps as she was leaving for her school. 
The mother hurried on with her words, wishing to 
present the idea in its entirety before receiving an 
answer. " Juell has tried several times to see Dr. 
Kenneth, but he is always away, visiting some patient or 
other. His wife won't be home from Owosso till most 
Christmas time, Helen said when I spoke to her last 
Sunday. It'll be kind of a dull day for the doctor. 
And I thought you could ask Ray to come, too." 

Cora seemed to deliberate a minute. " You 'd have 
the doctor and Helen and Ray?" she repeated, in a 
question. 

" Yes." 
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Cora's face showed her pleasure in the matter before 
she stated it in words ; and then Mrs. Wexstaff asked 
her to see that the guests received their invitations. 

They were all present at the appointed time, and found 
a royal dinner awaiting them at the little cottage. 

Helen Kenneth, as everyone still called the girl, — 
unless they remembered that it was necessary to be 
very formal, when she was Mrs. Aldritch, — was a short, 
dark-eyed creature, with rosy cheeks and a pretty 
dimple in her chin. There was little that was weak in 
her character, though a superficial description might 
lead to a contrary impression. She was quiet and 
reserved, yet could be very entertaining. Besides the 
physical beauty of her face there was something which 
appealed quickly to any who had suffered, as if she too 
knew what pain and disappointment were. She, how- 
ever, had found some antidote for these that had not 
permitted all the joy to be taken from her life or the 
ready smile to forsake her lips. 

Mrs. Wexstaff sat at one end of the table and the 
doctor was put at the other, where he was forced to 
carve the turkey as a penalty for once having studied 
anatomy, though he declared the science he had been 
made familiar with was simplicity itself compared with 
that of turkey-carving. This association of ideas was a 
favorite one for a joke with them, and it was played 
upon no end of times that day. 

Juell sat at Mrs. Wexstaffs right and Ray at her 
left, and between them and the doctor came Cora and 
Helen on opposite sides of the table. The disposition 
of the doctor's daughter had been the subject of more 
consideration than at first thought the matter would 
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seem to demand. Cora was at a loss to know whether 
it would be best to place Helen next to Juell, who was 
a stranger, or next to Ray whom she had known all her 
life* She wondered if either young man would imagine 
any hidden motive in assigning the girl to a place next 
to him. And then she thought how silly such an idea 
was ; and because of a faint suspicion that Juell would 
prefer to sit next herself, she decided that Helen should 
have that chair, between him and her father. Cora, 
however, would not recognize any definite motive in 
this disposition of the places ; at the last she had seemed 
to throw all her reasoning into a heap, and in utter 
desperation exclaimed — " Oh, well ; let her sit there ! " 
This left herself to sit by the side of Ray. 

This young man was highly pleased with the arrange- 
ment, though, so far as showing it in his manner, one 
would never have dreamed he had any special feeling 
in the matter. His remarks were all frank and agree- 
able. Once, as he talked to Juell, Cora remembered 
some things he had said to her, not altogether compli- 
mentary to the stranger, and the thought that he might 
let slip some unkind allusion before the day was over 
possessed her mind for a moment. Could Ray have seen 
the unrelenting look that came into her face, born of this 
idea and directed against him, he would have realized the 
need to be even more careful of his words than he was. 

With so small a tableful, it really mattered very little 
whom one sat next to, for the conversation was sure to 
be of a general nature. Mrs. Wexstaff had privately 
given Juell enough of Helen's history to make him 
cautious of his remarks, and there was no reason to 
fear that the two would not get on well together. 
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Helen was pretty, and the very fact of her suffering 
made her even more interesting in Juell's eyes. Every- 
one at the table, with the exception of himself, called her 
by her Christian name. His acquaintance, of course, 
would not allow him to do that, and he hesitated to 
speak her married name, for, somehow, it seemed an 
allusion to her unhappiness, and made him painfully 
conscious of all that Mrs. Wexstaff had related. So he 
spoke to Helen only when he could meet her eyes with 
his own and thus convey the knowledge that the words 
were addressed personally to her. 

When dinner was over, Juell had an opportunity to 
speak a few words in private with the doctor. 

"How is it about work for me?" he asked. "Have 
you run across anything that I can do ? " 

" No, I have n't," the doctor answered. " I did n't for- 
get my promise, though. I have spoken to a number 
about you. You know I told you there wasn't much 
opportunity to find employment in Saugatauk." 

" I remember," Juell said, with evident disappointment, 
as the doctor frowned and waited. 

Dr. Kenneth wanted to be fair-minded, but he had al- 
ways felt more or less impatience with Demming. He 
had a sense of not wishing to believe in the young man, 
and it was as if he had been forced to do so against his 
will. Mrs. Wexstaff had asked Juell to say grace at the 
table that noon, and the doctor guessed at once the 
bond of union between the widow and the stranger. 
Perhaps the doctor was more than justified in his caution 
by the unhappiness another young man, a semi-stranger 
in their village, had brought upon his family. Be that 
as it may, he never lost an opportunity to fix his gaze on 
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Juell, as though he would look him through and through, 
making him a study, — as it were a case that should de- 
mand his utmost skill as a surgeon. Juell experienced 
something of this, and at times, when the doctor's eyes 
were upon him, he fancied he could almost feel the cold 
blade of a knife between his ribs. 

" You know I don't approve of your action," the doctor 
resumed, and Juell dropped into a moody silence. " I 
believe your parents in the East have money, and could 
set you on your feet if you would let them hear from 
you. Not that I care so much about my pay; but it's 
a beggarly way of doing business. It is n't treating Mrs. 
Wexstaff fairly — " 

" It 's my way of doing business," interrupted Juell, 
with some haughtiness, and rose as if he would terminate 
the interview. " You need n't trouble yourself about 
Mrs. Wexstaff. She is n't complaining of my treatment 
of her. I shall pay all of my bills — " 

There was a slow relenting in his manner even as the 
resentful words were poured forth. He had clung to his 
chair, though standing. Now he resumed his seat. A 
great change had come over his countenance while 
speaking the last sentence. Pride and strength seemed 
to have deserted him, and a slow working of anguish 
was plainly evident. 

" I know my action apparently deserves your severest 
rebuke, Doctor," he said, humbly, finding words after a 
painful moment. " If it were not so, I would not remain 
to bear with you. You may say what you like; 
you may think what you like ; there is but one thing 
that I will do : I shall stay in this neighborhood till I 
have paid all that I owe you and all that Mrs. Wex- 
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staff will receive from me, if it takes the whole of my 
life." 

The doctor was willing to be easier with him now that 
he had satisfied his own conscience. 

" There is a place that I should like to get for you," 
he said, his tone smooth and dispassionate. " Did n't 
you tell me you were a printer?" 

Juell nodded assent. 

" Henry Hildrith publishes a weekly paper in the 
village, the Saugatauk Sun; perhaps you have seen 
a copy of it ; and runs a little job office besides. He has 
a severe lung trouble, and I have warned him that he 
ought not to spend the winter in this climate. I believe 
you could take the business off his hands and run it 
nicely for three or four months, and I have tried to 
persuade him to make some such arrangement. He says 
his health is better though, now, and refuses to go South. 
He '11 stay on till he has another hemorrhage and then, 
when it is too late, rush off to California. I have found 
nothing more favorable for you than that," finished the 
doctor. 

" I should like such a chance as that," said Juell, his 
face brightening even with the limited prospect. 
" Would n't it be a good plan for me to see Mr. Hildrith ? 
Perhaps both of us could persuade him." 

"Well," replied Dr. Kenneth, hesitating, "'twill 
do no harm to try. But I doubt if we shall succeed." 

" Demming, when are you going to hunt with me ? " 
called Ray Judson, as he came toward the two men and 
interrupted their conversation. " Is n't he strong enough 
now, Doctor, for a tramp in the woods?" appealed the 
young farmer. 

6 
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" He knows his strength now better than I," answered 
Dr. Kenneth, declining to take the responsibility. " He 
might try his muscles a little at some farm work first. 
He *s wanting some employment : give him a job cutting 
fire-wood on your timber-land along the river." 

The doctor watched the effect of his words on Juell. 
Judson took the speech seriously, though it was but half 
intended so. Even Juell waited for Ray's answer, almost 
certain, however, what it would be, for he had talked 
with him regarding work. Be it said, Dr. Kenneth was 
favorably impressed with Juell's behavior, though it 
solved little of the mystery connected with the young 
man. 

" Father is n't going to cut any more timber, ,, replied 
Ray. " I wish we had something for Mr. Demming to 
do. I 've talked with him and with father and with the 
other farmers ; but they all have what help they want 
this winter. In the spring there '11 be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for finding employment." 

The doctor looked at Juell as much as to say, — " And 
will you live off Mrs. WexstafTs bounty till spring?" 

Juell was uncomfortable, and, to rid himself of the 
feeling, rose. "About the hunt," he said to Judson. 
"To-morrow I shall drive into the village to see Mr. 
Hildrith. I '11 go into the woods Saturday with you, if 
your work will let you go then. Mrs. Wexstaff has a 
gun in the house that she has promised to loan me. 1 41 
clean that up and be ready for bear — or bunny — if 
you say Saturday morning will do." 

This was agreed to, and then followed some stories of 
the rod and gun. Ray led with an adventure of his 
while hunting deer in the upper peninsula. Mrs. Wex- 
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staff told of an experience that her husband had had just 
after they were married ; and then Dr. Kenneth related 
a fish story that was a favorite reminiscence with him. 

" If papa once gets to telling those old fish stories, 
we '11 never get away from here," declared his daughter, 
as she let fall the handkerchief she was hemstitching, 
and wrung her hands in pretty anguish. 

" Why it's not late, Helen," said Cora. 

Juell came and joined the girls where they were sitting 
on the opposite side of the room. 

" Sporting stories are such a bore, are n't they, Mr. 
Demming?" said the doctor's daughter, smiling a wel- 
come to him. 

" Mine are," replied Juell, " and I thought it best to 
come away before I was tempted beyond my strength." 

" Oh, wont we tempt you ?" questioned Helen. 

" Well, not that way ; ". and he looked at Cora in a 
manner he was hardly conscious of. 

" The idea ! " cried Cora. " In what way, Mr. Dem- 
ming? " And she returned his look, as she had so often 
of late. 

"Tempt you how, Mr. Demming ?" repeated Helen, 
with a pretty pretence of being shocked and hurt. 

" Innocent creatures ! " murmured Juell. " It 's a 
dangerous knowledge. If you ladies don't know, I 'm 
not going to be the man to enlighten you." 

"That's one way to back out of a situation," said 
Cora, tauntingly. 

" It 's better to back out than get into water over 
one's head," replied Juell. 

" Can't you swim, Mr. Demming?" asked Helen. 

She lifted her needle to thread it, and seemed to look 
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through its eye a moment at him. There was hardly a 
point to their conversation ; at least not one they could 
have acknowledged in common. Juell seemed to lose 
the connection and seized upon something more con- 
crete. 

" I was nearly drowned once," he declared, as an 
answer to Helen's question ; and as they were interested, 
he gave an account of the mishap that had befallen him. 
The little group across the room paused in their story- 
telling to listen. Mrs. Wexstaff drew near and seemed 
to hang on his words. 

" That must have been in salt water," said the doctor, 
when he had finished. 

" No," answered Juell ; " that was in Lake Ontario." 

There was more than one mind in the room which 
was quick to compare his statements: "Born in New 
York State ; and now this in Lake Ontario. It is pos- 
sible. His stories hang together well." 

But Mrs. Wexstaff never thought of questioning any- 
thing that Juell ever said. 

" Papa, have you forgotten your four o'clock patient?" 
asked Helen, folding her needle-work. 

" No," said Dr. Kenneth, rising. " I 'm sorry, Mrs. 
Wexstaff; but we must be going. You have made the 
day very pleasant for us." And his daughter joined in 
expressing their pleasure. 

"I'll see you to-morrow, Demming?" the doctor 
said, at the door, as they parted. 

" Yes," replied Juell, " about two in the afternoon." 



CHAPTER X 

JUDSON remained two hours at the little cottage 
after Dr. Kenneth and Helen had departed. He 
was reluctant even then to go, but there were chores at 
home which must be done, and he could not prolong 
his stay beyond six. He did not hide from himself the 
envy he felt for Demming, who could remain behind 
indefinitely, in the mellow evening light of that cosey 
room, to talk with Cora, and bask in her smiles. The 
picture which Ray carried away in his mind made him 
very miserable. He wished Demming would hurry and 
take his leave, losing himself once more in the world 
whence he had come. He saw no reason why the fellow 
should stay longer; his health was now fully returned. 
His action was plainly an imposition on the Wexstaffs, 
and if they were too kind-hearted to give the intruder 
the hint, some friend of the family ought to take that 
duty home to himself. Was he not the one? 

Cora had been very good to him that afternoon, and 
Ray tried to think that, after all, he had no reason to be 
jealous of Juell. He should feel easier, however, if the 
fellow was out of the house. Perhaps the doctor would 
find" something for him to do in the village. Ray knew 
of the effort that was being made in that direction, and 
sincerely hoped it would result fruitfully. He wondered 
at the opposing moods he found himself in at times ; 
now feeling a friendship for the stranger, now antagon- 
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izing him in his thoughts, with a hatred that was almost 
bitter. 

In one of these latter moods he resolved to have a 
plain talk with Demming the first opportunity that 
offered. There was no reason why the two should not 
understand each other. Ray believed now that he had 
always intended to marry Cora, and the thought of con- 
testing the matter with anyone angered him. Indeed, 
his own intentions had become so clear in the last few 
weeks, — intentions which had grown out of the dim past 
so far beyond his recollection, — that it seemed as if, with 
the lapse of years, he had really acquired a claim to the 
girl. Feeling this way, it was not a difficult matter to 
convince his jealous mind that Juell was acting very 
dishonorably in coming between Cora and himself 
— a part he would scorn to play, were the tables 
turned. 

The next morning Juell cleaned up the gun which 
Mrs. Wexstaff directed him where to find in the attic, 
and made ready for the hunt with Ray on the morrow. 
In the afternoon Cora drove him to Saugatauk to keep 
his appointment with Dr. Kenneth. They found, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hildrith had gone to Kalamazoo for the 
day, so their errand came to naught in that direction. 
Even the doctor was not to be found, for knowing of the 
editor's absence, he had not thought it necessary to keep 
his engagement with Juell. Helen, however, was at 
home, and was delighted to receive them. 

" Come in," she said, joyfully. " I am so glad you 
blanketed your horse. Now you can stay a while. 
Don't you think the air feels like snow? Dear ! I hope 
we 're going to have some sleighing ! " 
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" We saw several flakes in the air while driving here/' 
answered Cora, warming herself at the stove. 

"Lay off your wraps, won't you?" urged Helen, tak- 
ing her friend by the arm. 

" No ; I '11 only loosen them. We can't stay but long 
enough to get warm." 

" I 'm sorry papa is n't here. But he had a long drive 
to make, and knowing Mr. Hildrith was out of town, he 
thought it would make no difference." 

" Certainly not," interrupted Juell. " I would n't have 
him stay ; it 's all right." 

A great yellow cat came and jumped into Helen's lap 
as soon as she was seated. 

"Well, Gomez, did you want someone to notice you? 
Is n't he a fine fellow, Mr. Demming? " 

" Indeed he is," returned Juell, with admiration. 
" Gomez, do you call him? " 

" Oh, I call him everything. He 's always the hero 
of the hour. And he does n't the least mind the chang- 
ing names which time brings him. I rather think he 
likes being a dozen heroes." 

Helen laughed and hugged him to her cheek. 

"I don't think it's fair for him to monopolize all the 
heroics," said Juell, bending forward, and stroking the 
cat 's heavy winter coat 

" No," said Cora, with a teasing tone, " Mr. Demming 
would like it if he could be just one hero ; — or a hero 
just once. Which is it? " 

She looked at Juell, but he ignored her for the cat. 

" Gomez," he said, confidentially, " some people say 
things that aren't worth listening to. Do you know 
that?" 
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" Indeed Gomez is a very knowing cat," volunteered 
Helen, rubbing her dimpled chin across his fur. 

Whatever Gomez did, he did not monopolize Juell's 
admiration. It was quite impossible not to let his eyes 
wander from the " Cuban patriot " to the face pressed 
against the very fur he was then stroking. Never before 
had he been so conscious of a woman's charms as now 
while bending near Helen and her pet ; yet the feeling 
it drew from him was much the same as a beautiful 
picture might have drawn. The girl's complexion was 
perfect. Juell had never seen such rich coloring; the 
velvety red in her cheeks, the fine gloss in her dark 
hair, the blue-whites of her eyes encircling the deep 
brown of the iris, the cat's tawny coat, and the soft tones 
of the house-gown that Helen wore — all lent them- 
selves to form something perfect in its ability to charm. 

" There, Gomez, run away now," said Helen, putting 
the great, good-natured fellow on the floor. Perhaps 
Juell's admiration had been a little too ardent and she 
would rid herself of an excuse for caresses so near 
her cheek. Something in her manner conveyed a 
shadow of this to Juell, and he blushed, conscious for 
the first time of the misconstruction his actions were 
open to. 

" May n't I take Gomez ? Come here, sir, old fellow," 
he said, stooping to the floor, thus hiding his own con- 
fusion and at the same time giving to the cat the credit 
of all his admiration. 

Helen again sought to persuade Cora to remove her 
outdoor garments, but in vain. They talked of some 
fancy-work Helen was doing, of the pleasant time they 
had had the day before, of winter that was coming on — 
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the while Gomez entertained his admirer without inter- 
ruption. Helen met Juell's glance a number of times, 
and smiled at the cordiality that already existed between 
the cat and his new friend. Then Cora declared they 
must go. 

Juell rose and took one or two turns across the room, 
while Cora and Helen were having some last words. 
In one corner was a little stand, upon which an album 
lay open. To pass the moment, he approached and 
began turning its leaves. Suddenly a face stood out 
from the pages that caused him to give a startled 
exclamation. 

"What is it?" Cora asked, stepping to his side. 

Helen had left the room for a roll of papers which 
she had promised to lend Cora. Juell was dazed, like 
one struck with a club. He would have turned the 
page, however, and passed the incident, but some expla- 
nation was demanded. 

" Is that a relative of these people ? " he asked, point- 
ing to a photograph. He spoke with a thickness in his 
voice. 

Cora glanced at the face and then around to see that 
they were yet alone. 

" Sh ! " the girl sibilated in warning. " That is 
Helen's husband — Chester Aldritch. Why? Do you 
know him ? " 

She spoke as if what he disclosed must be said 
quickly before Helen returned. 

"No; but he reminded me of a fellow I knew in 
Chicago. His name was Nolin." 

Helen's footsteps sounded her return then, and they 
both left the album hastily, so she met them standing 
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by the stove. Cora received the roll of papers, and they 
left at once. 

" I hope you will call again," Helen said at the door. 
" Gomez will be glad to see you any time you are in 
the village, Mr. Demming. ,, 

Juell would offer Cora no further explanation for his 
behavior over the photograph, but on the way home 
he talked a great deal of Helen. He frankly praised 
her beauty as beyond anything he had even seen, and 
sought to learn all he could. His motive in doing so 
was prompted by the fact that the girl interested him to 
the exclusion of all else. Moreover, he could not forget 
that likeness in the album. 

Cora had often wondered how she would look upon a 
brother if one had been given her. Within the week 
she had fancied that her regard for Juell was very nearly 
such as she might have bestowed on such a relative, or 
at least bade fair to grow into something very like it. 
If she had had a brother, when the time came that he fell 
in love with someone, Cora knew she should be very 
jealous of the girl. She remembered this now, while 
listening to Juell's ardent words of praise for Helen 
Aldritch. The fact that she was piqued by what he 
said was taken as proof of her sisterly regard for him. 
The homage which he had recently bestowed on her 
had been very pleasing, and this glowing tribute to 
another seemed to rob her of something. Assuming a 
playful way, she did not hesitate to show her jealousy 
of Helen for what she had called forth, and really 
acted her feelings with a coquetry that was quite 
charming. 

Juell readily fell into the counterpart of her mood and 
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stoutly denied that knowing Helen had in the least 
affected his regard for the girl by his side. Their eyes 
met in many lingering glances, and they said innumerable 
things that of course they did not mean, — their manner 
of saying them indicated that. Was it not all a part of 
the merry time that had been waxing ever since Juell 
was able to get about the house? 

Cora reproved him now for not giving more of his 
attention to the horse, and when he continued to sin, 
struck him with the roll of papers which Helen had 
given her. She regretted that it was necessary to 
administer corporal punishment Conscious of his 
superior strength, and acting the incorrigible, Juell 
seized the roll and would take it from her. It might 
have been done quickly; but where was the sport in 
that? The joy of the moment came in trying to remove 
her hands, which of course he must do in the end, but 
the greater time it took to accomplish this the longer 
he could feel those hands in his own and look into the 
animated face that was forced so near him in the 
struggle. Bess acted beautifully through it all, drop- 
ping her head and plodding sleepily along the forsaken 
country road. 

" How you behave, Juell Demming ! " cried Cora. 
"There! someone is coming ; " and she let him have 
the roll. " You never could have gotten it from me if I 
had n't just given up," she declared. " What would Mr. 
Mugford think if he had seen us quarrelling so ? Why, 
I 'm ashamed of myself." 

In consequence, Cora was very proper till they had 
passed neighbor Mugford ; indeed she was quite circum- 
spect all the rest of the way home, except for some 
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bursts of laughter when their eyes met and she thought 
of the recent struggle. 

In the evening Cora tried to tease Juell by telling her 
mother of his admiration for Helen, and making as much 
of their call at the doctor's as possible. The incident 
with the album, however, she did not mention. Mrs. 
Wexstaff was rather shocked at the length her daughter 
dared go, but while reproving her, she was not able to 
hide her own amusement in what was said. The return 
ride in the afternoon was uppermost in the minds of 
both Cora and Juell, and though they talked of almost 
everything else, their eyes never met but thoughts of 
those brief moments of abandonment came and caused 
a smile of subtle understanding to be exchanged. 

They remained up later than usual that night, simply 
because it was so pleasant gathered about the comfort- 
able fire in the cosey living-room. Mrs. Wexstaff finally 
declared they would never wake the next morning unless 
they went to bed at once ; besides she warned Juell that 
he should have a good night's rest if he expected to do 
anything on the hunt to-morrow. 

Cora and her mother slept upstairs, but Juell had the 
same room in which he had lain through his illness. 
Cora, on reaching her chamber, found there were no 
matches and returned to the kitchen to get some. Juell 
was still standing before the fire. Good nights had been 
said once ; but of course they had to be repeated after 
Cora had had a few words with him, again lamenting her 
forgetfulness, which made necessary this second climbing 
of stairs. Perhaps neither cared to get away from the 
spirit of the afternoon, at least it was with them more 
pr less all the time, and prompted Juell to extend his 
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hand at this second parting. Cora offered hers and 
he took it. 

" Good night," he said, looking into her face. 

"Good night," she replied. 

There was something in their eyes and in the smile 
on their lips, more daring than either dared to be. 

"I said good night," she repeated, for he still held 
her hand. 

"Oh — good night!" 

There was the least perceptible sway in his body ; his 
head inclined towards her upturned face. Then her 
breath escaped in a little frightened exclamation that in 
her sudden terror was only a violent sibilation. With a 
quick movement she freed her hand and sped away up- 
stairs. 

" It was just make-believe," she panted in her room. 
" He would n't have done it if I had let him. Oh ! I am 
so warm." She put her handkerchief to her burning 
cheeks. " It was such fun ! " She forgot to remove 
her hairpins; her eyes were fastened on a memory. 
" How fine he looked ! " 

Juell tried to think what had happened. What had he 
intended to do ? How far had he shown that intention ? 
Had he forever offended Cora? She had looked so 
sweet and charming. He was frightened now at the 
impulse that had controlled him. He would have to 
put a strong guard over his movements in the future. 
He would throttle himself before showing her any 
disrespect. 

It was such a pleasure to recall her face as she had 
looked at him, that Juell put sleep away as long as pos- 
sible, leaving his mind's eye to see her in the dark of his 
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room. She was the last thing he thought of that night, 
and the first in his thoughts in the morning. He even 
regretted his engagement with Judson, for it would take 
him away from her the greater part of the day. He lay 
thinking of Cora in the morning, till the clock in the 
dining-room struck six ; then he rose to build the break- 
fast fire. 



CHAPTER XI 

JUELL, glancing from his window, saw that two 
inches of snow had fallen in the night, giving the 
earth an appearance of immaculate purity. The air was 
fresh and stimulating, making it a new joy to live and 
breathe. A perfect day was promised for the sport that 
was in prospect. Full of boyish spirits, he ran out and 
made the first snowball of the season and threw it aloft 
at the chimney from which the blue smoke of the fire he 
had just started was rising in graceful bolls. 

Cora appeared in the door and spoke a cheerful good 
morning to him before he re-entered the house. Re- 
membering the promise he had made himself the night 
before, he subdued, in a measure, the light that was 
quick to spring to his face, and greeted her with a frank, 
cordial friendliness. Her manner seemed to say that 
their play of yesterday was something which both should 
be ashamed of, and, — " Don't let it happen again ; but 
we can be the best of friends all the same." Juell was 
glad they could understand each other so perfectly with- 
out any statement in words, which would have been 
altogether unsuited to the moment, either saying a great 
deal too much or not enough by far. 

Ray came just as they were rising from the breakfast 
table, and the two set out at once, with their guns for 
the Judson wood-lot. They were accompanied by Ray's 
dog, a fine Irish setter, but untrained for hunting, except 
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for the two or three lessons his master had given him. 
Juell wore a pair of heavy rubber boots that belonged 
to Burt Campley, and was in every way well equipped 
for the sport. 

" Now, don't shoot each other," called Cora, as she 
saw them off from the steps. 

" Go back into the house," returned Ray, " or we will 
shoot you." And he put the muzzle of his gun to his 
shoulder, pointing the stock in her direction. At the 
same instant Rouser, seeing his master's movement, 
gave a sharp bark, which caused the girl to scream, 
under the impression that the gun had been discharged. 
Everyone laughed, and a merry parting followed. 

The hunters took the road for half a mile, and then 
climbed a fence and crossed a large field. Ray kept 
his dog close to his heels. In the middle of the field 
he stopped to slip a cartridge into his gun, and Juell 
followed his example with his own piece. 

" We are liable to see something any minute now," 
said Ray, scanning the field with narrowed lids, shutting 
out the excess of light that was thrown back by the 
snow. 

" I 'd like to try my gun at a mark, once," said Juell. 
" I don't know how she 's going to act with me." 

"Go ahead; shoot at anything you like," returned 
Judson. " Maybe you '11 scare up some game for me." 

Juell thereupon threw a snowball against the only 
tree near them, seventy feet away, and raised his piece 
to take aim at the white mark he had made. 

" George ! " exclaimed Ray, admiring the throw. 
" You '11 have to do pretty good work with the gun, if 
you beat that shot with the snowball." 
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Crack went Juell's rifle, and a black spot appeared 
near the edge of the white blot on the tree-trunk. 

" You 're all right, old man/' declared Ray, approving 
his marksmanship. " Now for something on four legs. 
Here Rouser ! Come here, sir, and be quiet. I expect 
we would have done fully as well without the dog, but 
I like to take him along. He's about as necessary, 
though, as this fancy-work on my hunting-bag." 

Presently they climbed another fence, and entered a 
piece of land where the timber had recently been cut. 
Scattered about were great piles of brush, with here and 
there rows of wood, cut in lengths suitable for the stove. 
The temperature was slightly above the freezing point, 
causing the snow to gather in balls on their feet. Here 
they began to find rabbit tracks crossing and recrossing 
in every direction. 

" We 'd better separate now," said Ray ; " perhaps a 
hundred yards apart. And, of course, you won't shoot 
towards me, nor I towards you." He' looked at Juell 
forcibly to impress the necessity for this caution on his 
mind. " We might better lose a dozen rabbits, than to 
take any chances of killing each other." 

"I see," said Juell. "You can trust me. I'll not 
lose my head." 

Ray called his dog after him, and they moved away 
from the spot in opposite directions. 

What Ray planned the evening of Thanksgiving to 
tell Juell kept recurring to him every few minutes. 
The matter was very distasteful to his mind, and he kept 
putting it off. Perhaps there was no need of speaking, 
after all. For the time being his mood was far from 
rivalry, except as it pertained to the sport in hand. He 

7 
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confidently expected to excel Juell in the number of 
rabbits that they should kill, though the shot Juell had 
made at the snowball on the tree-trunk was a surprise 
to him. 

There was suddenly a streak of gray across his path. 
His gun was at his shoulder, and snapped spitefully on 
the instant. Rouser ran bounding away in the direction 
taken by the bit of blue smoke. 

"What luck?" called Juell, hardly twenty yards to 
his left ; for thus their paths had drawn them together. 

" Missed," returned Ray, smarting because of his poor 
shot. 

Juell had not seen the rabbit. 

" He went into this brush-heap," explained Ray. 
" You watch on that side and I will on this ; and I '11 
send Rouser in after him. One of us will be sure to get 
a crack at him." 

Juell was the one to shoot next, for the rabbit came 
out on his side. But his shot was no more successful 
than Ray's had been. Before he had time to reload, 
there came a report from the other rifle. Rouser had 
chased out a second rabbit from beneath the brush, and 
this time Ray made a perfect shot. 

" Good ! " cried Juell, as he saw the rabbit slide along 
the snow, and turn over with the force of his last leap, 
which had been taken as death struck him. 

Rouser went bounding away furiously after the game, 
caught the furry roll in his mouth, slipped through the 
snow over the chip-strewn earth, turned as soon as bis 
feet held, and, wild with canine joy and excitement, 
fetched the prize back to his master's feet. 

" Bravo ! Fine fellow ! Good dog, Rouser ! " ex- 
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claimed Ray, patting the beast on the head. " Down, 
now sir ! To heel ! " And Rouser obeyed. 

"The other rabbit went into this brush-heap, ,, said 
Juell, leading the way to the left. 

"Go for 'em, Rouser! Fetch 'em out; fetch 'em 
out ! " cried Ray, poking into the brush. In another 
instant there was a dash of gray and white across the 
open field. Ray was the first to shoot, but missed. 
The animal wheeled suddenly, and darted off at an 
angle. Juell fired, and the rabbit tumbled over. 

" Ha ! One apiece ! " exclaimed Ray, pushing a cart- 
ridge into his gun. "Now for the next one. Here 
Rouser, to heel ! Confound you ! I should n't have 
missed that fellow then, if my dog hadn't distracted 
me. 

Again the two separated, and were hidden from each 
other by the brushwood that intervened. The crack of 
their rifles sounded from time to time, and occasionally 
Rouser barked furiously. When they came together 
again, Ray had secured one more rabbit, while Juell 
had three in his hunting-bag. At noon Juell had five, 
while Ray had but three. 

" Confound that dog ! " exclaimed Ray. " I believe 
I could do better without him." 

Will he follow me?" asked Juell. 
No," returned Ray, shortly. 

" I 'd just as lief try him awhile." 

" No — I '11 bear with him." 

" Does he get in your way when you want to shoot? " 
asked Juell. " I expected to find that you had at least 
a dozen to your score. I 've heard you firing away over 
here, like a whole troop of soldiers." 
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"Those weren't all my shots, you needn't think. 
There are other people hunting here." Ray showed 
much resentment. 

They stood and looked about before deciding what to 
do next. 

" I think it *s time we ate our lunch," declared Ray, 
presently. " I had a pretty early breakfast. George ! 
it 's after one o'clock. I always have better luck in the 
afternoon. Let's build a fire right here. I 'm going to 
roast some rabbit hind-quarters." 

Ray freed himself of his hunting-bag, placed his gun 
against a log, and began to look up some dry pieces to 
start the fire. Juell joined him in the work. The snow 
was kicked away and a place made ready, where, a few 
minutes later, blue smoke gave place to red leaping bits 
of flame. Ray went for one of his rabbits and began 
removing the skin. Juell took a bottle of coffee from 
his hunting-bag and set it near the fire where it would 
warm; then he undid a roll that contained bread- 
sandwiches, pieces of pie, some doughnuts, and bits of 
cold chicken. 

Ray spitted the meat he had prepared and placed it 
over the fire to cook. 

"Fix you some?" he called to Juell, motioning where 
he had dressed his rabbit. 

" No, — don't care for any now," returned Juell. 
" The chicken is good enough for me." 

Juell turned the bottle of coffee about before the 
fire. 

" Here, Rouser this is for you; " and Ray threw the 
dog pieces of meat he did not wish himself. 

The two brought blocks from nearby tiers of corded 
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wood and built seats for themselves. They talked of 
their sport while eating. Juell turned out some of the 
hot coffee and handed it to Ray. The snow about their 
fire became tracked and dirty. Blood stained it where 
Judson had dressed the meat which he had roasted. A 
little farther away Rouser worried the skin which had 
been thrown to him. All about over the field were 
gray-blue heaps of brushwood with white tracery where 
the snow lay on dead limbs, The sky hung low, over- 
cast with an unbroken cloud, while the atmosphere was 
heavy with the promise of more snow ere long. 

"What came of your trip in town yesterday? " asked 
Ray, as he fashioned himself a toothpick. " Did you 
see Hildrith?" 

"No; he had gone to Kalamazoo," answered Juell. 
" Nothing came of it except a pleasant call on Miss — 
or Mrs. — well, the doctor's daughter. What's her 
name ? " 

" Helen — Helen Kenneth — Mrs. Aldritch." 

"Yes — Mrs. Aldritch. She's a very pretty woman 
— a very interesting woman, I think." 

Ray liked the words. " Prettier and more interesting 
than Cora Wexstaff ? " he asked pointedly. 

" Oh, I had n't thought of comparing them quite so 
baldly as that. They 're not at all alike. Cora is one 
to sharpen your wits with. Helen would make a good 
sister to care for a fellow when he's hurt, I should 
imagine. Of course I 'm not acquainted with her as I 
am with Cora. Living two months in a country-house 
with a girl one comes to know her pretty well. I don't 
recall anyone that I ever admired more than I do 
Miss Wexstaff. She's a friend that a fellow can be 
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proud of and thank every last star of his in the heavens 
for." 

" It does me good to hear such open praise of her/' 
said Ray, thinking of what he had planned to tell Juell, 
and believing that now was his opportunity to express 
himself, at least in a measure. 

With his back to the fire, Juell sat facing a log across 
which his gun-barrel was projected. He rocked easily 
to and fro on the block that served as a seat ; holding his 
gun-stock lightly, he allowed the blued steel barrel to 
saw on the bark of the log. Beyond him, Rouser still 
worried the rabbit-skin. 

" Cora and I have known each other all our lives," 
went on Ray, at Juell's side. " There has always been 
the best of understanding between us ; and as you say, 
she is one to sharpen a fellow's wits. She '11 make the 
most out of a fellow, too, of any girl I know of. You '11 
agree with me that the man who wins her for his wife is 
to be congratulated ? " 

" Indeed he is," declared Juell, earnestly ; and a warm 
feeling crept about his heart as he recalled the incidents 
of the day before, — of Cora's face as it appeared to him 
when he bade her the second good night. 

" I don't mind telling you, Demming, — would n't you 
like to shake hands with that man ? " 

As Judson uttered his halting sentence he rose and 
extended his right hand toward Juell. 

" What ! " exclaimed Juell in surprise. The gun-stock 
slipped in his hand and turned over; the hammer caught 
on the log, as the barrel was pushed forward, and then 
snapped. There was a loud report and a yelp from the 
dog. "Good heavens! what have I done?" cried Juell. 
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In the excitement which followed, the real cause of the 
accident slipped from the minds of both men alike. 
Juell never congratulated Judson. But it was not be- 
cause he forgot those words which cost one life at least. 

" Thunder, man ! you Ve killed my dog," exclaimed 
the young farmer, in a rage. Both men were standing 
now. Judson pushed Juell roughly to one side and 
sprang forward where Rouser moved convulsively in the 
blood-stained snow. " What the deuce do you mean by 
such carelessness? Can't you speak up? See what 
you Ve done ! You Ve killed my dog ! " 

" I see, of course," replied Juell, his face working with 
pain. " I can't tell you how sorry I am. What 
made it ever happen? Horrors! how the poor beast 
suffers. For heaven's sake, shoot him and end his 
misery ! " 

" Shoot him ? I 'd like to shoot — " 

But Ray checked himself with a maligant look at 
Juell. This was going too far. Putting the muzzle of 
his gun back of Rouser's ear, he pulled the trigger, and 
with the report and a last convulsive kick the animal lay 
quiet. 

"This ends a profitable day, I must confess," said 
Judson, bitterly. A glance at his game-bag with but two 
rabbits, and then at Juell's, puffed out with five, added 
to his ill-temper. " Confound the luck ! It *s been 
against me all day. How did it happen? — can you 
tell? What the deuce were you doing, anyway, with 
that gun of yours?" 

" I can't blame you, Judson, for being angry with me," 
said Demming. " It does seem like an inexcusable 
piece of carelessness. I 'm mighty sorry. If there was 
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anything that I could say or do to bring the dog back. 
I'd be mighty quick to act. My gun simply turned 
over and the hammer caught on the log and exploded 
the cartridge. It was purely an accident. The gun 
slipped in my hands, and the dog happened to be in the 
path of the bullet. I 'm awfully sorry. I don't know 
what more I can say. I will buy you another dog some 
day — if that will satisfy you." 

" I don't want another dog," answered Ray sullenly. 

Juell was glad Ray did not know the real cause for the 
gun's turning in his hands. He could never explain 
that to him. Neither could he put Ray's words out of 
his mind. He had virtually said that Cora Wexstaff was 
his promised wife. Juell wondered why he had never 
thought it before. Why had he not guessed it from 
their actions? But they had not acted it — at least not 
in his presence. 

Judson had thrown his game-bag over his shoulder. 

"You 're going home? " questioned Juell. 

" I 'm in no mood to hunt further," returned Ray. 

" Here — take some of my rabbits," said Juell, offer- 
ing him two from his bag. " We '11 never use more than 
three at the cottage." 

" No, keep them. I don't want them." 

Ray came away without another look at his dog ; but 
Juell went and sadly turned the stiffening form over, and 
pushed it to a clean spot on the snow. The pity of it 
all seized him as he gazed on the tawny-red coat, the 
protruding tongue, the shaggy, motionless tail, the 
still, stark thing, colored against the white snow as in 
life. 

Silently the two men took their way homeward. 
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When they reached the road Ray crossed it and climbed 
the fence on the farther side. Juell understood that he 
meant to part with him there. 

"Won't you take two of my rabbits?" he asked 
again. 

" No." 

Juell stood looking after him. 

"I don't like to part this way," he said, feelingly. 
" Can't you accept any explanations ? I should think 
you might. Won't you at least — " 

Ray never once paused. 

" Heavens ! " thought Juell, " why should I pity him? 
He 's got her — " 

Juell staggered as he turned down the road. A new, 
ashen pallor had come into his face. He wondered 
what he meant by that last thought. What meant this 
ill-defined pain within, this tumult in his brain in which 
the face and figure of the girl at the cottage was inex- 
tricably mixed? 

Ray had said she was his promised wife ! 

How much difference did it make what Ray had said ? 
Had he not told himself only that morning that 
they were but friends — he and Cora ? Then why — 
then what. — Something appealed to him : yesterday 
on their ride — last evening when he said good night. 
What was it? Why was this feeling? The sweetness 
then ! The pain now ! 

Juell stopped and leaned against a tree. There was 
the schoolhouse just before him, and but a few steps 
farther on he would reach the cottage. What ought he 
to do? He could not go on living there now — now 
that he knew the truth — and all ! He must push on 
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and see Hildrith. It was absolutely imperative that he 
find something to do in the village. 

He was nearly at the Wexstaff place before he 
noticed the two carriages with horses hitched to the 
fence in front of the little cottage. One was unknown 
to him — the other belonged to Dr. Kenneth. Perhaps 
Hildrith and the doctor had driven out to see him ; his 
heart leaped as he thought of this opening of the way. 

Burt Campley came round the house to meet him. 
The excitement of rare news was on his face. 

"Have you heard about it — the runaway? They 
was run into, and she was hurt — Cora ! They 're in 
there now settin' her leg — or something. It was broke. 
Gee-whiz! y'u did get something didn't y'u? A hull 
bag full o' game! Be they all rabbits? No — Mis' 
Wexstaff wa' n't hurt a bit. My — but she groaned — 
Cora did. I '11 bet school '11 shut up for a while now, 
an' we '11 have more of a vacation. That won't — " 

The careless words were too much for Juell. Burt 
Campley suddenly felt himself hurled into the shrubbery 
by the side of the path, while the returned sportsman 
hurried up the steps and into the house. 

" Dumb him," said young Campley, sourly extricat- 
ing himself from the sharp twigs and scratching 
branches, " he need n't be so mighty 'fraid of what he 's 
got in his game-bag. I was n't goin' to steal 'em. I 
just wanted to count how many he'd got. Mighty 
careful of his hides, I must say ! I '11 bet Judson got 
twice 't what he did. An' he'd let a feller look at 
'em, too. Dumb him ! Whose boots 's he be'n wearin' ? 
He '11 git 'em ag'in, he will ! " 



CHAPTER XII 

JUELL, as he entered the kitchen, nearly ran into the 
stout figure of Dr. Kenneth. 

"Is it serious? Is she much hurt, Doctor? I've 
just heard of it ! " 

He was impatient till every detail of the accident was 
known to him. 

" It 's serious enough, young man/' returned the 
physician, scraping with his pocket-knife some plaster- 
of-paris spots from his dark coatsleeve. " She '11 not 
leave the house for two months. A compound fracture 
of the forearm and a badly sprained ankle are n't to be 
recovered from over night." 

" Does she suffer? Is it — " 

" I hardly think anyone would find it a joy. Suffer 
— Lord! Don't you know she must suffer? What a 
question! What are you going to do now? Be one 
more for Mrs. Wexstaff to wait on, I vum ! If you were 
any use at all — " 

" What can I do ? I '11 do anything I can ! Can I 
teach school for her till she recovers ? " 

" Good ! " cried the physician, extending his hand in 
sudden change of feeling that made Juell glad to grasp it. 
" I had n't thought of that. You did say you had 
taught school — " 

" Yes, in Canada." The confession slipped from Juell 
unheeded in his excitement. 
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" Canadian teachers are good ones, I 've always under- 
stood," said the doctor, wiping the blade of his knife 
and returning it to his pocket. 

Mrs. Wexstaff entered the room then. Her eyes 
were red with suffering, and the lines had greatly in- 
creased in her face. She was quick to see Juell and 
they came together with a common impulse. 

" Oh, it might have been worse," she sighed, trying to 
find some comfort in this thought " You have heard 
about it. Cora is easier now. We Ve had to take your 
room, but you can have Cora's. You can see her if 
you 'd like to. It happened this morning on the way to 
town." 

She led the way for him to follow. His room had 
suddenly become sacred, and he felt it almost a pro- 
fanation for him to enter. Yet there was scarcely power 
on earth to keep him out when Mrs. Wexstaff beckoned 
the way. Juell caught the odor of drugs which per- 
vaded the entire house and forced a sense of the gravity 
of the situation. 

Cora, pale and bandaged, lay on his pillow. The 
counterpane that he had come to know so well in the 
last two months covered her slim figure without hiding 
all its lines of grace and beauty. It would have been 
a relief had he dared throw himself on his knees and 
kiss its white hem. But he must quietly stand and 
endure the feeling of awe and reverence and modesty, 
besides the pain that was his because she suffered. He 
longed for the right thing to say and do, but felt 
powerless and out of place. He fancied that Cora 
resented his intrusion, and he wondered why the mother 
had led him hither when she should have known that 
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his presence would be unwelcome at such a time. Then 
the most bitter thing of all came — the words which 
Ray had spoken. Ray would come there, and Ray 
would comfort her, he thought. 

He said something which he was conscious of only as 
inadequate, and then got himself out of the room. 

Later, however, he took a real pleasure in talking 
with Mrs. Wexstaff. He owed a debt of gratitude to 
both mother and daughter, and was only too glad of 
any opportunity of repaying them for their kindness. 
He was confident of his ability to take up Cora's school- 
work where she had left it, for he had discussed all the 
branches with her many times, and was better informed 
in regard to her plans than was anyone else. 

By and by he remembered the rabbits, and went out 
to dress them. Mrs. Wexstaff had thought Cora would 
enjoy some broth made from one, and this gave to his 
work a flavor that transformed it into something almost 
divine. 

Juell not infrequently looked upon himself as an actor 
on a stage ; he had a part to play in the world. More- 
over, he was ambitious, and hoped that it should be a 
leading part. He had no sharply-defined idea what 
this was to be, but he confidently trusted the future to 
disclose its character. Events in his life were, therefore, 
carefully scrutinized, with the faith that hidden some- 
where was the pointing of the way ; and each incident 
which marked above the ordinary, was looked upon as 
one more step in the unfolding of his destiny. 

That day surely registered a period in his career. He 
was forced to think of it in this light when at night he 
found himself alone in Cora's room on the second floor. 
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Mrs. Wexstaff had made few changes in preparing it for 
him. All his dreams and reflections were bound to 
gather color from the things that surrounded him there. 
The delicate drapery at the windows, the toilet articles 
on the dresser, the low easy chair, and the quaint otto- 
man — each seemed to repeat to him but one idea, — Cora, 
Cora, Cora — and with it pain and disappointment. It 
was as if something all-desirable had been pressed 
toward him, and then suddenly snatched forever beyond 
his reach. 

He knew how foolish it would be to give way to this 
feeling. Fortunately, his heart's drifting had been dis- 
closed to him before anyone else had guessed it; and 
so he was spared that humiliation. What was more, it 
had not gone so far that it meant life or death to him ; 
and yet, how differently he felt on this very point. He 
had been of two minds within the hour. His work, for 
several weeks at least, was clearly mapped out ; beyond 
that he was not certain what he should do. He was very 
tired and dispirited, and in the midst of his brooding 
thoughts sleep came and put a stop to all for a time. 

No one went to church the next day from the little 
cottage. Juell made himself useful about the house, 
proving almost as helpful as a girl ; and thus Mrs. Wex- 
staff was left free to devote most of her time to Cora. 
The rabbits were cooked and served, forming the prin- 
cipal dish for their noon-day meal, which Juell and the 
mother ate alone. He told her of the hunt of the day 
before, and how he had shot Ray's dog. But Ray's 
words, which had been the prime cause of the accident, 
he did not relate. At first he thought he would speak 
of them, not in the light of their relationship to the mis- 
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hap, but as something Ray had confided to him. He 
never doubted that the mother knew of her daughter's 
engagement. As he hesitated, however, the fear to 
trust himself with the matter grew so on his sensitive 
nature that, at last, he put the thought altogether out of 
mind. 

At church Ray learned of the accident that had hap- 
pened to the Wexstaffs, and was earlier than usual in 
calling at the cottage that afternoon. Juell saw him 
coming, and, not wishing to be near when Ray should 
first see Cora, left the house, and went to the barn. 
Half an hour later Ray came upon him there, viewing 
the wrecked carriage. They exchanged greetings and 
passed a few words over the demolished vehicle, but 
their manner lacked the old cordiality. Ray presently 
returned to the house, and Juell harnessed the horse 
and drove to the homes of two or three of the school- 
officers, to advise them of his plans, and gain their sanc- 
tion to go on with Cora's work. 

Night had fallen when he returned, having been en- 
tirely successful in his mission. He expected to find 
Ray still at the cottage, and had dreaded an exhibition 
of their estrangement. In this he was agreeably dis- 
appointed, however, for Judson had been gone some 
time. Cora was much more comfortable, and in better 
spirits that evening. She called for a light, and wanted 
her mother and Juell to sit in the room, where she could 
talk with them. Juell gave Ray's visit the credit for this 
change. It never occurred to him that his course in 
regard to the school had aught to do with her improved 
condition, though Cora had expressed her appreciation 
of his conduct in the matter with warmth and feeling. 



CHAPTER Xni 

THE next morning Juell began his work at the little 
schoolhouse beyond the cross-roads. There was 
a full attendance of the pupils, for, although news of the 
mishap to their teacher had been quick to spread abroad, 
hard on its heels had followed the statement that the 
much talked-of stranger at the cottage would fill Miss 
WexstafFs position. There were no very large or un- 
ruly pupils enrolled, and the two sessions passed with 
only such friction as usually attends first days in every 
school. 

With the exception of some change in the petty 
annoyances, one day began to be very much like an- 
other, and the week slipped away almost before Juell 
was aware of it. 

In the mean time he had seen nothing of Ray, although 
he knew daily visits were made at the cottage during 
the hour Ray had been in the habit of dropping in at 
the school. Juell was obliged to carry a lunch and 
remain through the noon recess, as Cora had done, and 
so it was quite natural that he should miss meeting Ray. 
That there was some feeling between the two young men 
because of the killing of Rouser was well known at the 
cottage ; but of the four, not one had a correct under- 
standing of the situation into which they had fallen, 
though, on the surface, matters seemed to be far from 
complex. 
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Juell realized that his position was, day by day, grow- 
ing more and more intolerable. There was no end to 
the conflicting thoughts and emotions which preyed 
upon his mind at this time. Cora's actions often 
seemed inconsistent with what he knew. He was fear- 
ful that he should misjudge her, and again he dreaded 
the future, lest he should come to doubt her altogether. 
Then, overwhelmed by some presentation of her charms, 
he was tempted to treat lightly whatever bond existed 
between her and Ray. But these thoughts were quickly 
put away as far from honorable, and altogether unworthy 
of his better nature. 

The evenings in the little cottage again took on the 
character they had borne during the previous month, 
except that Juell and Cora had now changed positions. 
Cora was the one this time to sit in an easy chair and 
be read to from book or magazine. She was now the 
one to listen to nightly reports of the school ; but in 
her case, the recital was interrupted by eager inquiries 
on doubtful points of procedure; and advice was as 
freely given as it was earnestly desired. These hours 
were very sweet to Juell. 

" How do you manage about the flag? " was one of 
her first questions. 

" I have the pupils take turns running it aloft," he 
answered, "just as you did. Perhaps I make a little 
more ceremony of it than you were in the habit of doing. 
After school calls the first thing I do is to delegate two, 
a boy and a girl, to receive the flag. It is unfurled 
within doors, while we sing some patriotic song, and 
then borne aloft by the two in charge to the flag staff in 
the yard, where the boy runs it to the top. The girl's 

8 
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duty is to see that none of its folds trail in the dust 
before it swings clear of the earth. Then they return, 
salute, and the boy reports." 

" I '11 warrant they are eager for their turn," said 
Cora, smiling from her pillowed position in the easy 
chair. 

" You should see them once ! " exclaimed Juell, with 
pride in his face. 

" I can imagine it. But how do you get on with the 
history class?" 

Juell's face now clouded, and then broke into a 
smile. 

" There 's where we have a time of it," he returned. 
" We 're doing the war of 1 8 1 2- 1 5 , you know. I 'm trying 
hard not to arouse any present-day hatred of the English, 
but it's not easy for the children to discriminate. They 
look upon me almost as a traitor at times, and I have 
on several occasions had ' Britisher ! ' shouted behind my 
back, with such venom as you can scarcely conceive." 

" Oh, yes I can," returned Cora, somewhat amused. 
" But if you will teach history dispassionately, you must 
expect to be misunderstood." 

" The wanton burning of Washington," went on Juell, 
" excited the pupils terribly, and in consequence, there 
was almost a fiendish exultation over the battle of New 
Orleans. Ned Gumby exclaimed triumphantly in class 
— ' Oh, we kin lick the Britishers ever* time ! We done 
it twicet already in the Revolution an* now; and I wish't 
there was another war, an' we 'd do it ag'in/ They 
do the Queen's English to a turn," was Demming's 
comment. 

Cora laughed. " How like Ned that sounds. But 
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Ned — he is n't in the history class," she added, with a 
puzzled air. 

" No — but the whole school listen now, while that 
class recites. Well, then I delivered one of my 
speeches," resumed Juell. " I told them that while it 
was right and proper to show pride and joy in the 
achievements of our ancestors, we should not cherish 
hatred. I tried to convince them of better things. Old 
scores should be put aside. The two nations should be 
like brothers. They are so nearly the same in power 
and wealth that it is foolish to talk of which can whip 
the other. Neither could whip the other in the other's 
land. I wanted to illustrate this and the brotherly re- 
lation that should exist, and looked about for some 
means. There were the Sanford twins, and they invited 
me to destruction." 

Juell showed quiet signs of mirth. 

"I called Far and Near to me. — By the way, such 
odd names ! — * Now/ said I, ' Far is England, and Near 
is America. If I was to place Far on his land — we'll 
say his own home ; and Near on his land — we '11 say the 
school premises ; then if Far was to run all the way to 
Near and fight him, Far would easily be whipped, for 
he would be all out of breath, and Near would take him 
at a disadvantage. On the other hand, if Near was to 
run all the way to Far, he would have the odds to con- 
tend against, and Far would easily worst him. We have 
twice beaten the English, because they have crossed the 
seas to fight us/ I ended. 

" ' Aw — yes ! ' cried Ned, in hot excitement, ' John 
Paul Jones crossed the sea and licked the English. And 
Near could do that 'at you said he could n't. He kin 
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lick Far with one hand tied behind him. I '11 have him 
do it to-night You kin, kin't y'u, Near? ' he demanded, 
turning to the Sanford twin that stood for America. 

" Well, I saw how futile was my illustration. I had 
to put a stop to the argument, but the next day there 
was a disturbance in the yard, and I learned that Ned 
had tried to carry out his plan of the night before. 
Far, however, had refused to be England, but his twin 
brother was n't above attacking him nevertheless, to 
show his patriotism. Ned explained to me with the 
greatest disgust : ' Aw, he wanted to be America, too. 
That '11 be the way with them English, they '11 all want 
to be Americans yit.' " 



CHAPTER XIV 

1^ AY JUDSON was far from satisfied with the turn 
-IV events had taken. Instead of Juell's finding work 
which would take him away from the little cottage, he 
seemed to have gained a surer foothold there than ever. 
Day by day mother and daughter were coming to 
depend upon him more and more fully, and the young 
farmer was continually hearing him spoken of in terms 
of the closest friendship. Nor had they failed to take 
Ray to task for holding resentment toward Juell. 

" Are n't you ever going to forgive him for the acci- 
dent? " Cora asked one noon, when Ray dropped in to 
see her. 

"Forgive him! Who says I don't forgive him?" 
demanded Ray, with an air of mingled injury and defi- 
ance. " Has he complained to you of my actions? I 
admire a man that whines — I do." 

" Now, see here, Ray Judson," said the girl, leaning 
forward in her great easy chair. " If you can't speak 
kindly of my friends I 'd rather you would n't come here. 
I Ve always believed you were above — " 

The injured arm gave her a twinge. 

" Now, don't, Cora," he cried in apology, at sight of 
the tears in her eyes. " I don't know what possesses 
me of late — I seem continually making ill-natured 
remarks. Of course I forgive him. I don't see what 
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makes you think that I don't You can't blame me for 
feeling the loss of Rouser. I was fond of the dog. 
Besides, accidents with guns seem so inexcusable to 
me. The very fact that they are to be expected, so to 
speak, seems to me sufficient to prevent them with any- 
one gifted with common sense." 

" I know you don't forgive him," declared Cora, posi- 
tively, " because you avoid him all you can. He feels 
worse about the accident than you do, as I believe you 
would feel worse than he, if the tables were turned. He 
would be quick to forgive you, and I know he feels 
very keenly your attitude toward him ; and I want you 
both to be as good friends as I once thought you were 
going to be." 

" You can't force me to be friends with him — " 

" I don't want to force you — " 

"Well, I mean I can't force myself to be friendly with 
him even to please you ; and you ought not to ask it of 
me, for I find something in him that seems to antagonize 
me. Something that continually puts me on the offen- 
sive. I thought, too, at first, that we were going to be 
such friends. And I should like it; but if I can't, I 
can't; and that's all there is to it. I'll treat him well 
always ; but I can't be very intimate with him." 

Cora was silent, evidently much disappointed. Pres- 
ently Ray went on seeking to justify his position. His 
tone was one that plainly regretted any action which 
must hurt her, and at the same time left the impression 
that what he did was beyond his power to mend or alter. 

" I shall have to admit that my dislike for him seems 
without reason, so far as anything that I can give. You 
and your mother treated him beautifully, and now he is 
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but doing something to return your kindness. This is 
all very good and manly. But he is keeping dark so 
much of his past life. He never sends or receives any 
letters. He is so easy with his words; he is so plau- 
sible. Whenever I am with him, or whenever I try to 
account for him, I feel a growing distrust. To put it 
very mildly, he simply does n't appeal to me any longer ; 
in fact, the very opposite is true. I don't like to talk to 
you in this way. I know it hurts, for you are always so 
loyal to your friends. And I am not sure, after all, but 
I do him some injustice." 

" I am sure you do/' said Cora, with firm conviction. 

"Hasn't he ever said anything against me?" asked 
Ray, with a sudden deep curiosity. 

" Never one word," replied Cora. 

" Nor hinted at anything as coming from me, that 
might make you think less of me?" 

" Ray, I don't understand you." 

" Oh, well ; it 's no matter." 

" Yes, it is. You are insinuating things. Juell Dem- 
ming is above doing aught that is dishonorable. I wish 
you would speak out openly. This is n't a bit like you, 
Ray." 

"You are only just beginning to know me," he replied 
with discontent. " Some times I think that anything is 
just like me." 

He spoke with some self-bitterness. Those words of 
his to Demming, inferring an engagement between him- 
self and Cora, had troubled his conscience. If Cora 
knew his action, he was sure she would despise him ; 
and what was to prevent Demming from telling her? 
He had counted on Juell's getting some immediate em- 
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ployment that would take him away from her, and then 
the friendship which they had formed, instead of ripen- 
ing into something warmer, would gradually cool. Ray 
wondered why he had been so blind these last years, that 
he had neglected to get some real promise from Cora. 
The only thing that prevented him from speaking now 
was the positive conviction that he did not stand in the 
best favor with her at present. He realized that, where- 
as matters were bad with him before, he had but made 
them worse now, and it did not put him in very good 
humor. 

The only satisfaction he got from the interview was 
the assurance that Juell had not as yet spoken of those 
ill-chosen words; perhaps he would not. Even if he 
did, the wish to explain them away led Ray to believe 
this might be done. He had not said they were 
engaged. He had said only that he was the lucky man 
who was to win her for his wife. And so he meant 
to be. 

Juell now felt it necessary to deny himself all of 
Cora's society that he could, without giving the appear- 
ance of studied intention. He borrowed a lamp of 
Mrs. WexstafT and kept up a fire through the evening 
in the little schoolhouse, whither he returned after sup- 
per and busied himself with writing. That month he 
had two more articles accepted by Chicago papers, and 
the checks which he received he insisted on dividing 
with the widow. The whole of his salary as teacher 
was given over to her also. All this was not done with- 
out opposition from the inmates of the little cottage, 
but Juell had his way by maintaining a quiet determina- 
tion that was full of manly heart qualities. 
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At Christmas time school closed for a week and Juell 
had more hours to devote to his writings. It also threw 
him more into Cora's society ; and made it quite impos- 
sible for Ray to avoid him altogether. The two men 
never openly showed any resentment, however, and 
only the closest observer would have noticed the lack of 
cordiality in their greetings. Their treatment of each 
other was more like one of indifference than aught else, 
as was shown in the fact that neither ever sought the 
society of the other. 

All the credit of this coolness and polite neglect was 
given to poor Rouser, whereas in reality he was but a 
convenient peg to hang the matter on. Ray dared not 
openly quarrel with Juell, for he feared that would lose 
him Cora altogether. He was glad of the dog incident 
as an excuse, however, for anything spiteful which he 
might wish to say to Juell, or of him. He would not 
for a whole farm have it known he was jealous of 
Demming, for no one should think he doubted in the 
least his ability to win Cora the moment he wished 
her. 

On Christmas, as Cora was unable to leave the house, 
Mrs. Wexstaff invited Ray to come over, and Juell was 
asked to drive to Saugatauk and bring Helen out for the 
day. Juell was glad to do this and in Helen's society 
sought to find a little innocent salve to allay the sore- 
ness that was his at heart He cared not to remove all 
the pain, for there was a certain sweetness in feeling 
it to a degree. He knew now this experience was to 
color his whole future with a soft sunset tint ; moreover 
he was resolved that it should continually act as an 
incentive to purer thoughts and nobler deeds. Never 
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had he felt so confident as now of achieving the ends of 
his ambition ; for, giving Cora up left nothing else to 
strive for. 

Ray was in the best of moods that afternoon, as Cora 
kept him constantly near her chair and Juell confined 
his attentions almost entirely to the doctor's daughter. 
The one lament of the day was that they four could not 
enjoy the sleighing together. At times they talked as 
if it would be possible and even planned how they 
would arrange for Cora to ride with perfect safety and 
comfort. This was all very sweet and entertaining, but 
it could not be seriously thought of. 

In the evening Juell drove Helen back to Saugatauk. 
The night was clear and cold, with a moon in its second 
quarter moving before them in the west, just above the 
village. The scenery was full of beauty, — rolling white 
fields spread out on either side, with dark lines of fence 
running over them; here and there was a farm-house 
with a light glimmering in the window; dark blots about 
marked the surrounding barns and sheds. Over the 
whole brooded a certain loneliness that made the 
sleigh seem a cosey place and the jingle of bells a real 
comfort. 

Helen asked Juell to come into the house and warm 
himself before his ride back, and he gladly accepted her 
invitation. Gomez sprang into his lap and gave him a 
purring welcome; arched his back to meet Juell's 
caresses, and complained sharply with claws whenever 
neglected for his mistress. Juell met Mrs. Kenneth, 
and the doctor came before he got away. There was 
hot water on the stove and Helen made tea and served 
it after her father came, Juell felt that he was staying 
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longer than he ought, but it was cheering in the house, 
and he dreaded the cold, lonely ride. 

As he sat with the family over their tea, his eyes 
wandered to the album on the little stand in the corner. 
Again his thoughts were absorbed in that likeness, which 
had so vividly recalled a dark hour in his Chicago life. 
He doubted now his ability ever to enter this house 
without experiencing a depressing twinge of memory. 
Aware that Helen's husband had proved himself a 
rascal, Juell could not help connecting him in fancy 
with his own past, though the name he would assign the 
fellow was not the one he was known by here. 

Cora enjoyed the day so much that a week later her 
mother arranged to have the four together again. So 
Juell had an opportunity to repeat his Christmas rides ; 
and New Year's evening proved to be even more 
charming than the evening the week before. The night 
was not so cold and the moon was full ; besides, Juell's 
acquaintance with the doctor's daughter had progressed 
rapidly through the day. 

" What have you planned to make your life work, 
Mr. Deraming?" Helen asked, soon after they left the 
little cottage to drive back to Saugatauk. 

" Can't we drop formalities ? " Juell begged, in a spirit 
of comradeship. " I should like to call you Helen." 

" It would please me very much," she replied. " You 
have my permission, shall I call you Juell? " 

"If you will. My life work? I have given it a 
great deal of thought It is so easy to make mistakes, 
and then so hard to correct them, that one should not 
rush into a thing so serious without careful reflection/ 1 

" Certainly not," interjected Helen. 
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" It seems a little egotistical to say that one has a 
divine call, and yet so thoroughly do I feel the impulse 
to become a leader among men that in my own mind I 
can think of it as nothing less." 

The quiet strength with which these words were said 
made Helen feel that no ordinary character sat beside 
her. 

" I have n't any particular hobby," Juell went on, 
" unless it is the Anglo-Saxon race, its future and mis- 
sion in the world. I hope to make most of my influence 
and exert it for the right. The newspaper field offers 
the widest area of usefulness at the start, I think ; and 
then from a newspaper man to become a politician of 
the true sort, and perhaps a statesman, has been my 
favorite dream." 

" I should like writing for the papers," said Helen, " if 
I were a man ; but politics I've heard is so horrid." 

" Corrupt — do you mean ? " 

" Yes." 

" But it can be made pure," returned Juell. " And 
that is one of the greatest fields of endeavor ; it is one 
of the problems which the next century must solve. I 
have very strong convictions on many points, and yet 
I am convinced that progress is only brought about 
through compromises. One may want a whole loaf, but 
half a loaf is better than no bread. And when one is 
secure of the half he may fight on the strength given him 
till he wins the second half; and then in the end the 
whole loaf is gained." 

" I don't suppose there is much you can do in a 
country place like this," said Helen thoughtfully. 
" You '11 be leaving us before long." 
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" I 'm not so sure about that," answered Juell. " A 
few weeks ago I did feel that way ; but life in Chicago 
knocked it out of me. I am convinced that one must 
become a leader in a small way in some small corner; 
and then when he is needed he will be invited higher. 
If one, while young, can take a leading place among those 
of his own years and hold the position, then by and by 
when he has reached maturity and his age has become 
the ruling age in his nation and of the world, he will 
find himself in the front ranks, providing his nation be 
one of the first/ ' 

"Then you hope to be President some day?" said 
Helen, with all sincerity. 

Her words, however, were like the pricking of a 
bubble. One of those periods of extreme self-conscious- 
ness returned to Juell, and he suddenly felt that he had 
been very foolish. It was easy to speak of his ambition 
in a general way, but to focus it on one point — and a 
point so high — was enough to shatter his dream when 
shared with another. 

" You think me very silly," returned Juell, retiring 
into himself; and so modest was his tone that it might 
be said to carry a blush with it. 

" Oh, no, indeed. If I were a man I should have just 
such ambitions. I so long to do more out in the world 
than I am now doing." 

" If I may judge by what I hear," answered Juell, " you 
are doing a very sweet and noble work right in Sauga- 
tauk." 

"Yes; papa says I'm a great help to him. It's so 
hard to get a trained nurse in a small place like ours. 
But I 'm not without my ambition as it is. I did so want 
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to join the Red Cross last year during the war between 
Greece and Turkey. I wonder now sometimes whatever 
kept me home." 

" Oh, did you ! " cried Demming. " I, too, had a wild 
impulse to go and help Greece fight her battles. But 
the Greeks seemed so hopelessly degenerate that my 
leading ended only in pity, mingled with disgust." 

Their breath made little white clouds which hung 
about their faces in the moonlight. Juell found her 
companionship full of rare charm. Sometimes he de- 
liberately thought of Cora and compared his feelings 
toward the two. Helen was restful ; with her he could 
forget himself. He tried to think how he could express 
his feelings in regard to Cora if he were called to write 
them out. "A sweet, deadening anguish" were the 
words which seemed most fitting. 

Again at the Kenneth home Helen invited him in and 
served tea as the week before. To-night, however, they 
were alone except for Gomez. The doctor had been 
called out in the evening; and Mrs. Kenneth, down 
with a cold and scorning her husband's tablets and 
tinctures, had administered a homely remedy of her 
own and gone early to bed. For an hour the two sat 
over their cups. Each had had experiences which 
made real the years of life, with more than an added 
drop of the world's sadness; and they discussed how 
different things actually were from what they seemed 
when one was a child, or even well advanced in one's 
teens. 

Juell wished she would tell him of her husband, but he 
would not question her. 



CHAPTER XV 

T OOKING across the snow-covered fields from the 
-*— ' schoolhouse Demming could see the fence-post to 
which callers at the little cottage usually tied their 
horses before going indoors. Here, on a Friday after- 
noon in February, he discovered Dr. Kenneth's sleigh 
and spirited team waiting under their blankets. The 
doctor's visits, except in a professional way, were so very 
rare that Juell at once connected this with something ill. 
It was six hours since he had come from the Wexstaffs' 
— ample time for the occurrence of a hundred dire things 
that his imagination could suggest. Cora was immedi- 
ately in his thoughts ; what new misfortune could have 
happened to her? She was feeling so well that morning 
when he left. Indeed, her closing words to him had 
announced that on Monday she proposed to resume her 
position in the school ; and he was accordingly instructed 
to make the most of this, his last day. 

It was nearly time to close school; and so anxious 
was Juell to know what had called the doctor to the 
cottage that even the delinquent pupils were allowed to 
go home promptly at four o'clock. Then, locking the 
door, he hurried down the path over the creaking snow in 
the direction of the little country home. At the gate he 
gave the doctor's turnout a searching glance, as if its 
appearance would yield some explanation for the visit. 
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Dr. Kenneth was just leaving as Juell entered, and they 
nearly ran over each other at the door. 

" Oh, hello ; here you are now ! " cried the portly 
physician. " I was just coming over to the schoolhouse 
to see you." 

Juell saw Cora and Mrs. Wexstaff standing just 
beyond, and was at once relieved of his greatest anxiety. 
The doctor's manner, moreover, was assurance of some- 
thing good. 

" I saw your team hitched at the fence," said Juell, 
" and wondered if I wasn't wanted here." 

"Why! Is it four o'clock?" Cora had exclaimed, 
surprised at Juell's early appearance; and she glanced 
at the timepiece on the shelf back of the stove. 

" Well, I 've got a job for you," said the doctor, com- 
ing back into the room, and plunging at once into his 
subject. " Hildrith has had the hemorrhage I 've been 
expecting, and I Ve packed him off to California, where 
he ought to have gone three months ago. I just stopped 
in here to see if Cora was strong enough to resume her 
school duties, and then was coming over to tell you. 
He 's left everything to me, and I want to get it off my 
hands as soon as possible. This week's Sun was all 
ready, and the boy is running the press now. He '11 get 
along all right to-day ; but you 'd better come into town 
to-morrow and get a little acquainted with the office; 
look you up a boarding-place, and attend to some 
things ; then next week you '11 be ready for business." 

"Oh, that's it," Juell had said, with a glad relief, as 
the other talked ; and at the close, " Well, I '11 be on 
hand, Doctor. I 'm very much obliged to you for the 
interest you have taken in me. I am very glad to do 
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this work. It is just what I wanted ; I 'm sorry for Hil- 
drith." 

"Yes; poor Hildrith!" said the physician, "I'm 
afraid he 's done for. What 's his misfortune is your 
good luck. Queer world ! " 

"But, Doctor," protested Mrs. Wexstaff, "I don't 
think Juell need to find a boarding-place in the village. 
He can live with us just the same, and drive in and out. 
I guess he could have the horse," she added, with con- 
viction. 

" That sounds well for you, young man," commented 
Kenneth. " It speaks well to be wanted where you 're 
known the best." 

" Why, we can't get along without him," declared the 
widow, warmly. 

Juell's lip trembled as he replied, " They 've been 
very kind to me, Doctor. My own mother and sisters 
never treated me better. I cannot tell you, Mrs. Wex- 
staff, how grateful I am. But I think I had better go 
into town ; this will be my home, if I may call it so ; 
and I shall be happy if I may return to it often." 

Juell wanted to look at Cora, but he dared not trust 
himself. 

"You will always be welcome here," said the mother, 
with a break in her voice. 

Cora went to the window and looked out across the 
fields. Juell listened for her to say something, but she 
withheld all speech. The doctor struck his gloved 
hands together, and murmured something about getting 
back to the village ; then he bade them good afternoon, 
and withdrew. 

During more than four months the three had lived 

9 
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under one roof, so the prospect of a separation could 
not come without real sadness. Yet, so thoroughly had 
each been schooled to repress all show of feeling that, 
after those words of Mrs. Wexstaflfs, little was said but 
cheerful things, having a quiet recognition of what must 
be. It was promised that Juell's room would be kept 
in readiness for him, and any night he wished to spend 
with them he was assured of a warm welcome. 

Mrs. Oathman, a good woman in the village, was 
recommended as likely to furnish a home-like boarding- 
place ; and the next day Juell called on her, and made 
arrangements to take up his abode in her house. 

The most of Saturday he spent in the little country 
printing office. An editor and one boy composed the 
entire force ; but Juell felt a real pride in being at the 
head of a newspaper, even if its circulation did not 
amount to a thousand copies a week, and most of the 
matter came in plate form from Chicago. At noon Dr. 
Kenneth appeared in the office door at the head of the 
stairs, hailed Juell heartily as editor, and invited him to 
go home and dine at his house. 

The next day Mrs. Wexstaff, Cora, and Juell, all 
attended services in the village church for the first time 
since the Sunday before Thanksgiving. The congrega- 
tion was very small that morning, causing much com- 
ment from the few present. Cora was surprised that 
Ray was not there ; and she questioned a neighbor as 
to why none of the Judsons were out. 

" It 's that air epidemic what 's goin* round," was the 
reply. " The *s all down with it ; what is it you calls it 
— the laygrippy? Yes, I guess that's it. Did y'u ever 
see how few Parson Nichols had to listen to him this 
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mornin' ! It *s all on account o' that laygrippy, too. 
An' it's that what's made Henry Hildrith's consumption 
worse, they say. They say he 's likely never to come 
back to Saugatauk, 'cept as he comes in a box." 

On the way back to the little cottage, Mrs. Mugford 
came out from old Mrs. Parker's, and intercepted them 
in the snow-obliterated highway. 

" Oh, dear ! " she panted ; " I run so — I was afraid — 
you'd get by — before I got here. An' I jest knew — 
I *d never make you hear — with the clatter of them 
bells. Mrs. Parker 's down with it — that new Frenchy 
disease ; and she 'd like to have you come in and sit 
awhile with her. I've be'n with her all the mornin'. 
An' I knew you would, if you once heard she was sick. 
I 've got to go home, now. I expect I '11 find my house 
all upside down, what with bein' away so long, and the 
children home from school all the time. If you get out 
and stay here, there '11 be room for me to ride on to our 
gate, won't there ? " 

" Why, certainly," answered Mrs. WexstafF, stepping 
out into the snow. "Is Auntie Parker very sick? 
There's so many down with the disease; we scarcely 
had a handful out to church this morning." 

" Why, yes ; I guess you'll find her purty sick. An' 
at her age the doctor says it 's likely to go bad with her. 
You '11 find her medicines on the stand ; that in the glass 
tumbler and that in the tea-cup is to be taken which 
an* t'other at an hour apart. Let 's see — I give that in 
the tea-cup last; so's it's the tumbler next — at two 
o'clock." 

This left Juell to eat his last Sunday dinner in the 
little cottage with but Cora to keep him company. He 
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always found a joy in being alone with her, though it 
left his heart to ache long hours after. No one would 
ever know how hard these last two months had been 
to bear. But now there was no reason for remaining 
longer ; he had paid Mrs. Wexstaff all that she would 
receive for her kindness; and the way had been 
opened for him to leave to his great advantage, as he 
believed. 

He felt strongly all the emotions which the hour 
crowded upon him. Few words were spoken between 
them, still the silence had nothing to mark it as gloomy ; 
there was merely quiet recognition of the prospective 
parting of their ways, which made unspoken thoughts 
the more companionable. Juell found something quite 
exquisite in sitting opposite her at the table. To lift 
his eyes from his plate and look into her face with its 
warm flesh tints ; to meet her glance when she passed 
him his coffee; the touch of her fingers when she 
handed him the carving knife ; her smile, which seemed 
to express the fullest understanding of the situation, — 
all was like breathing some atmosphere heavily laden 
with richest perfume. 

Cora washed the dinner dishes and Juell wiped them. 
She had gotten one of her great aprons, and had held it 
while he thrust his hands through the arm-holes. They 
were very deliberate about the work. He took each 
separate dish from her hands, and never a one but their 
eyes met in the passing. 

When the work was done, Cora sat at the organ and en- 
deavored to play some instrumental piece. Juell came 
and stood beside her a moment, then returned to the win- 
dow and looked out across the level white field, and at 
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the low, gray sky, with no consciousness of either. It 
was impossible not to feel that something vital was im- 
pending in his life. He had visions of a sick man 
beyond the blue line of trees to the north, and prayed 
for strength to be true to his ideal of honor and man- 
hood. With fresh resolutions, he set a seal on his 
lips. 

He took a magazine and tried to read. 

" Oh, I feel horrid this afternoon/ ' Cora exclaimed, 
after running over the first bars of a dozen pieces. 
" Nothing seems to fit my mood." 

" Shall we ride? " Juell asked, dropping his magazine, 
without knowing a word he had read. " I '11 harness 
Bess, and we '11 drive over and see Ray, if you say so." 

" Do you wish to see him?" she asked, pointedly. 

" I don't know." 

He seemed searching for his feelings in the matter. 

" Would he come to see you if you were sick?" she 
asked, helping him with meaning inflection. 

" He did come to see me when I was sick," Juell 
replied. 

" That was before you shot Rouser." 

" One more reason why I should treat him now so 
there could be no room for reproach," he added, quickly. 

" Then you wish to see him? " 

" Perhaps I feel a duty. But it had n't occurred to 
me till I thought you might wish to see him." 

" Oh, it 's a duty," she had begun, before he finished. 
" Well, I '11 leave you to do that alone. No, I don't 
care to see him," she declared emphatically; then she 
added : " It 's too nice indoors to want to stir out again 
to-day." 
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Something made Juell wish to continue talking to her 
of Ray. 

" He was very faithful in calling on you when your 
ankle was bad." 

His tone reproached her. 

" I don't care," she replied, lightly, but her face flushed. 

" And you '11 have no opportunity this week." 

" I don't care/' she repeated, with the same indiffer- 
ence. She looked quite steadily at Juell, boldly chal- 
lenging him to think as badly of her as he chose. 

" Have n't you a duty in the matter, also? " he ques- 
tioned. 

" I don't feel it," she returned, and then asked, " are 
you going anyway?" 

" I 'm not going alone," he answered, and rose and 
walked to the window. " I never knew you to neglect 
your friends," he added. 

" One may have to choose between one's friends, 
sometimes." She hardly knew her own meaning. 
" This is your last Sunday here." 

His heart leaped at her words. Then he tried for one 
swift instant to convince himself that he misunderstood. 
Something pushed him on to seek an explanation. 

" I fail to see the point," he began. 

" Perhaps there is none," she interrupted, and laughed 
because her emotions compelled it. 

" What were we talking of? Friends of yours — Ray 
and myself." 

44 Yes — and duty; and one's duty is always nearest 
home. Have n't I heard something like that? " 

She had risen and come within an arm's length of 
where he stood. 
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" But you spoke of choosing between friends. I have 
understood that our footing was not a common one/' 

His voice was so serious that it frightened her. 

" I don't know what you mean. I don't know what 
you 're talking about." 

Juell's face was quite pale. 

" You spoke of Ray as a friend ; is n't he more than 
that? He told me you were his promised wife." 

" What ! " she cried in astonishment, her heart beat* 
ing furiously. " He never told you that ! No — no ; I 
don't mean that you would lie to me. There must be a 
mistake. You misunderstood." 

41 Never, Cora," he affirmed. 

"Why should you two talk me over like that? " she 
demanded; but Juell did not heed these words. He 
was thinking of that moment in the wood-lot, more than 
two months ago. 

" He was very deliberate about it," Juell said, recall- 
ing every minute detail of the affair. " His words are 
responsible for Rouser's death, though Ray has never 
dreamed of it. Tell me, Cora ! Have you never guessed 
it — that I love you? Are you not bound, then? Have 
I any right to ask you to love me ? " 

He had seized her hand, and one arm was about her 
shoulder, because of some fear that she would escape 
him after all. He looked hungrily into her young, up- 
turned face. Had he been less absorbed in his passion, 
he would have seen that, instead of trying to fly, she 
was clinging to him also. 

"Oh, Juell ! You frighten me ! I don't know what it 
all means. What do you want?" 

Her flushed face was close to his; he kissed her 
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lips again and again. She made but slight resistance, 
scarcely more than was caused by her labored breath 
expanding the well-formed shoulders which he held so 
tightly in his embrace. He had never seen her look so 
handsome. The excitement in her eyes, the rich color 
on her cheeks, the lines of beauty in her lips, her pretty 
protestations, her graceful yielding to his passion, the 
rapture of his arms about her living, moving form, — 
his head swam with the intoxication of it all. 



CHAPTER XVI 

" T MUST tell you of my life, Cora," Juell said, as they 

-** sat together on the sofa. There was a tenderer ac- 
cent now in the way he spoke her name than had ever 
passed his lips before. They had talked for an hour, trying 
to realize this new thing in their lives. Cora was doubt- 
ful, but for the present yielded all to him. He had con- 
victions that were positive enough for two ; nothing in 
the universe was uncertain; whatever was had been 
made for them. A little more time and it would be 
equally clear to her. 

" Is there something dreadful?" she asked, shrinking 
from what he had to say. 

" You do not trust me," he said, with reproach. " You 
have known me four or five months ; there is nothing 
worse in my past. I am a man and have a right to my 
choice. My father and I quarrelled because I would 
cast my lot in with another people. My father is a Ca- 
nadian " 

" Then you — you — you said you were not ! " she 
began. 

" Listen, Cora," he protested. " I am not a Canadian. 
I was born in New York State. My mother is an Amer- 
ican, and I hold that I have a right to claim her nation- 
ality. I was born at her father's home, near Lake 
Ontario, where mother had gone on a visit a year after 
her marriage. What if my father is a Royalist — I am a 
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Republican, and always shall be. Of course, I love both 
countries ; and I should like to see a closer union between 
them. I wish the English-speaking world might be one 
in fact, as it is in its highest ideals." 

Cora looked at him proudly. "You are always so 
eloquent when on that subject," she said. 

" Is it any wonder?" he exclaimed. " I am so tired 
of this strife, this division between us ! I have seen it 
exemplified in my home till I am grown weary. My 
mother is so loyal to her country, and she taught me to 
love it, too. You must not think that we were in a con- 
tinual broil at home. But father and mother were never 
agreed on this point. It would have been all right, I 
think, if I had had brothers to side with father ; but all 
the other children were girls." 

Cora grasped each new fact in his life as he gave it. 

" You know what it is to have a sister," she said, with 
a voice that expressed her sense of deprivation ; " but I 
have had neither brother nor sister." 

" I '11 be brother and lover both," declared Juell, draw- 
ing her to him and kissing the lips that were so new to 
such passion. 

" I 'm afraid ; maybe I love you only as I would a 
brother. How can I be sure ? " 

" But you don't love anyone more? " 

" No." She looked directly into his earnest blue 
eyes. 

" And never will ; for I shall make that forever im- 
possible." He pressed her cheeks fondly with his two 
hands. 

" Go on about your early life," she commanded, with 
a pretty, imperious manner. 
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" I remember," he said, " that father was amused 
with my childish disloyalty to his Queen, and made me 
prattle Republican sentiments, which mother had taught 
me to lisp, when neighbors and friends called at our 
house. He put me forward always at such times to sing 
the national airs of the States, and clapped his hands 
with the others at the success of my boyish treble. He 
thought I should outgrow those ideas. But they were 
developed and strengthened by the literature which came 
into our home. Mother would have the best of the 
New York magazines, and there was always some promi- 
nent weekly from the States on our table, strongly advo- 
cating American principles." 

" And you read them all ? " 

" As soon as I was able to read I read them all, and 
everything else that I could lay my hands on. Father 
discovered when it was too late the tendency of my edu- 
cation, and tried to change it. But I could no more be 
stopped then than Niagara. He sent me to a Royalist 
college, but I came home at best an annexationist. We 
were forever arguing after that; my political ideas and 
his were continually clashing. I could not work with him 
on the farm, and so went into a printing office in town. 
But because mother wished me at home I remained for 
a time, and went to and from my work on a wheel. " 

" You have told me something of that before," Cora 
said, to show that she was giving close attention. 

" Yes. That held for three years. Then I grew dis- 
satisfied. Annexation sentiment was not making the 
headway that I had hoped to see. I was becoming am- 
bitious. I wanted a larger field. I talked of coming to 
the States, and then the quarrel between us reached its 
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climax. Father swore that if I carried out my inten- 
tions I should never receive a penny from the estate : 
he would disinherit me ; and I suppose he has. He for- 
bade me ever to write to mother or one of my sisters, 
and declared never a word of me should come into the 
house." 

Cora's face was white with the emotion his story en- 
gendered in her. She held one of his hands now in both 
her own. 

" And that is why you have never written home, and 
why no letters have ever come to you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Have you never heard one word ? " She was think- 
ing, as she looked into his face what changes might have 
happened in his home since he came away, and he here 
in utter ignorance of them. 

" I had one letter from a college chum when in Chi- 
cago ; that is all. But I did n't wish letters from Canada. 
I wanted to break with my past entirely. I tried to hide 
the fact that anything Canadian had ever entered into 
my life. I wished people to think me thoroughly Amer- 
ican." 

" But you could n't hide it altogether," said Cora. 

" No," he admitted. 

" We guessed it. There was something in your ac- 
cent. And then, you love Canada and your English 
traditions, and when either is attacked you bristle at once 
in defence. I can remember a dozen instances — the his- 
tory class, the roll of honor, the maps in the geography, 
— do you remember them?" 

" Yes, indeed I do," he answered, laughing with her 
now at the zeal he had displayed. 
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Thus they talked on, till dusk in the room warned them 
of the early coming of night. Then he rose to go to the 
barn for the horse, for he had promised to drive back 
to fetch Mrs. Wexstaff before dark. He delayed just a 
moment, standing before Cora and holding both her 
hands in his. 

" Your mother will be glad of this," he said, feeling 
sure of her love also. 

" Oh, I can't tell mama now," she returned with a little 
frightened start. "Not till I am sure of myself, you 
know. I don't wish to seem fickle to her or to the 
world. It is n't wrong, is it? — just to take each other 
on trial for a while ? We have n't made any promises. 
No — I'm not going to let you kiss me again till I am 
sure. And I think I won't let you hold my hands 
either. Now go harness Bess. Mother will think you 
are never coming." 

Juell laughed lightly at her doubts, for they seemed 
to him only a charming reluctance to admit even to her- 
self the love that was in her heart. Was he not sure of 
this? He had seen it in her eyes. He had felt it in the 
clasp of her hand. He had tasted it from her very lips, 
and needed no other expression from them to add to 
his certainty. 

Cora, on her part, knew she liked Juell very much. 
But was it enough and would she like him always? The 
afternoon had been a very happy one for her. She 
thrilled at the thought of his arms about her, and the 
touch of his lips to hers. With it all there was a sense 
of shame also, that she could not fully understand. 
Perhaps it was yielding to him before she was sure of 
herself that caused this. She had no doubt of the way 
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he loved, and it warmed her very soul. She certainly 
loved him as a sister might and had scarcely behaved 
differently toward him. He had taken her so by sur- 
prise, he had been so impetuous ; but there should not 
be another such afternoon till she knew her mind and 
heart fully. 

The evening was a trying one for her, for Juell wished 
to absorb her whole attention, and she dared not permit 
him. She insisted on taking a book and went through 
the form of reading, but this was only done to obtain a 
chance to think behind its printed pages. She would 
have gone to her room but dared not excuse herself to 
her mother, lest she should bungle in the matter. 

Juell was both happy and miserable. One moment 
he fancied he had offended her. The next he was 
offended because of her, knowing he had done nothing 
to deserve such treatment. He tried to gain an inter- 
view alone with her, that he might seek an explanation ; 
but she baffled him all the evening. 

The next morning there was opportunity only for a 
formal parting when Cora left for her school, after 
which Mrs. Wexstaff drove Juell to the village to begin 
his work. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE office of the Saugatauk Sun was on the 
second floor of " The Neely Block " over Neely 
Bros.* general store. This structure had marked a period 
in the growth of the village, being the first brick edifice in 
the place, and until recently the only one. The new 
town hall, in which were located the fire department, the 
jail, and the village offices, had within the year come to 
take some of the glory away from Neelys* pride, as it 
was situated on the corner diagonally across the street, 
was built of better material, with dark brick trimmings ; 
whereas the other was quite plain. 

A narrow stairway pierced the centre of the block, 
ascending to a small landing, on opposite sides of which 
stood two doors. One bore the sign " The Misses 
Forest: Dressmaking and Millinery Parlors; " the other 
was labeled " The Sun Printing Office," and opened 
directly into the editor's sanctum. This was a room 
which one would imagine unacquainted even with a 
spring cleaning, to say nothing of similar events of 
shorter periods. Papers lay about the desk, more 
papers were strewn about the floor, and still more 
papers were piled about the sides of the room in the 
greatest confusion ; and all were covered with dust. 
Scraps of cardboard and newspaper clippings were 
everywhere under foot. Bills and posters tacked to the 
walls were for the most part torn or loosened at one or 
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more corners. Flies within, and rain and dust without, 
had vied with each other to shut off as much light as 
possible from the one window. The furniture of the 
room consisted of two chairs and the disordered desk. 

Through a soiled glass in the door at his left the 
editor had an indistinct view of his composing room, or 
press room — one title being as applicable as the other. 
Two presses, — a hand press and one worked by power 
obtained from a small gasoline engine, — the gasoline 
engine itself, and three stands of composing cases, were 
the prominent features of this room. Here were more 
windows also in a mottled condition, and more posters 
hiding in shame as much of their features as possible 
behind drooping corners. 

The policy of the Sun was to maintain a strict neu- 
trality in politics, for its constituency in either party 
was not large enough to make it safe to offend those of 
the other. This one rule the new editor was not allowed 
to overstep. But the instructions given him did not 
forbid his cleaning up the premises, and this he set about 
before putting into type his first news item. 

When he could look through a clean window to the 
snow-covered fields beyond the village, or up to the 
blue sky arching overhead, then Juell felt that it was 
possible to think and write clearly. He wanted to com- 
pose stirring editorials, for the times were alive with 
portentous events ; but the paper had aimed at nothing 
higher than purveying the country-side gossip; and, 
though he intended to make some change here, he was 
not at liberty to work radical alterations. However, he 
did instruct the Chicago syndicate to favor him with 
plate matter that made for better feeling between this 
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country and England ; and in selecting a new serial for 
the Sun's columns he gave the preference to a romance 
by Gilbert Parker, because of the Canadian atmosphere 
which enveloped the story. To this extent, at least, the 
new editor's personality came to manifest itself in the 
very first issue of the paper after he took control. 

If Juell had had a carriage at his command he would 
without doubt have driven to the little cottage in the 
country that first evening. His new home was both 
cosey and comfortable, yet he missed the society of Mrs. 
Wexstaff and Cora. One moment he was tempted to 
go around and call at the doctor's, but on further 
reflection preferred to remain and plan out the days 
that were before him. 

His love for Cora was now the controlling element in 
forecasting all his movements. He did not understand 
her behavior ; but that only made his desire for her the 
fiercer. He tried to teach himself patience, assured 
that only time was needed to bring about a perfect 
agreement between them. 

On Wednesday Dr. Kenneth came into the printing 
office. Not finding Juell in his sanctum he pushed on to 
the composing room, where the editor, as chief composi- 
tor now, was setting type before one of the cases. He 
hailed the young man cheerily, and made the usual in- 
quiries about the business; complimented him on the 
manner in which he had cleaned up the rooms, and gave 
him several items of news. 

" By the way," he said, when about to leave, " Ray 
Judson has the pneumonia pretty badly, about as severe 
a case as I care to handle. You better run out and see 
him." 

10 
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" But I Ve no way to get there." 

" Eh? No way to get there? You can take one of 
my horses any time you want to put harness on the ani- 
mal. And you '11 find a choice of carriages in the barn, 
too. My wife rather looked for you to come in last 
evening. I fancy she '11 be at you to start a poets' cor- 
ner in the paper. She never liked Hildrith because he 
was deaf to her wishes." 

Juell cared not whether he ever saw Judson again. He 
believed the fellow had lied to him about Cora, and in 
doing so had placed himself beneath contempt. But 
here was what he longed for — an opportunity to drive to 
the Wexstaff cottage ; and he availed himself of it that 
very evening. 

Cora and her mother were delighted with his call, 
and pressed him to remain and spend the evening. 
But the doctor, believing that Juell was driving out to 
see Ray, had given him a bottle of medicine to de- 
liver ; so he was obliged to go on to the Judsons*. 
However, he had no mind to make the trip alone, if 
his persuasive powers would induce Cora to accom- 
pany him. In fact, he had tolerated the errand simply 
in hopes that it would give him a few moments alone 
with her; and he was not disappointed in the way it 
resulted. 

The night was clear and sharp with the frost, though 
for three days the sun had shone so warm as to destroy 
the sleighing. Their carriage rolled over the earth with 
a hollow rumble that furnished a pleasant bass to Juell's 
voice, and swallowed up his words as soon as they passed 
beyond the one ear they were meant for. He had much 
to say of his new work in the village ; but a great deal 
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more of the way he missed her and those cosey evenings 
in the little sitting-room at the cottage. 

It scarcely seemed possible that they had reached 
the Judson place when Cora pointed out the lights. 
Juell blanketed the horse and both went in for a few 
minutes, though neither saw Ray, for he had just fallen 
asleep. Mrs. Judson was glad to see them, and an- 
ticipated Ray's pleasure when he learned that they had 
called. 

• " I 'm glad it happened just that way," Cora confided 
to Juell, as they drove homeward. " I did n't want to see 
Ray just yet, after what you told me Sunday. I want 
him to be well and strong, for he must explain those 
words to me." 

" Then you are going to tell him? I don't see how 
you can without telling him we are engaged, too. He 
will certainly question you; but for my part I don't 
care." 

" I don't see why that necessarily follows," she re- 
turned. " Besides, we 're not engaged, and you must not 
speak or think that way. If I had n't given you some 
reason, I should say you were as guilty as he. You 
must not presume upon more than a brother's posi- 
tion till — till you — till I give you leave. Do you 
understand ? " 

" Your words are quite clear ; but a brother may hold 
his sister's hand," he protested, as she withdrew hers 
after he had found it by her side. 

" Not if she does n't wish him to," was her reply, and 
she tried to make the words resentful. Then she would 
change the subject. " When are you coming out again? 
Our roll of honor met with a mishap to-day, and it needs 
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the skill of its maker to put it in presentable condition 
once more. Can't you drive out newsgathering some 
afternoon and call at the schoolhouse ? " 

" It seems to me that a schoolma'am who is so ready 
to ask favors might be willing to grant a few/' he return- 
ed, with a tone of disdainful criticism. 

" Oh, very well ! I can make my own roll of honor. 
And the British flag shall have no place in it. I am 
sure the scholars will be glad of some subject purely 
American." 

" Is this a quarrel between us?" he asked, annoyed 
and yet ready to laugh had he dared hazard making mat- 
ters worse. 

" As you make it," she replied. 

" If I come Saturday afternoon, will you invite me to 
remain over Sunday? " 

" I shall make no promises." 
" Your ipother will invite me." 

" Mother and I are two very different persons," she 
returned, with marked independence. 

He would not believe her anger amounted to much; 
he even fancied he was beginning to understand her 
mood. He thought there was something deliciously 
childlike and simple in her behavior ; and his heart 
warmed toward her. Even a quarrel in this way was 
charming. 

"Do you know where you are going?" she cried, 
sharply, for they had nearly driven by the fork in the 
road. 

" I thought I was taking you home," he answered, 
pulling the horse up with a short rein, and making the 
right turn in the road. 
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" I think you are wool-gathering," she retorted, in a 
tone that was still unrelenting. 

He wondered what would come of it if he made no 
reply and left her to renew the conversation. But he 
grew tired of waiting when scarcely a minute had passed, 
for suddenly it seemed as if the whole evening was slip- 
ping away from them. He made an inquiry about the 
school, expressing particular interest in the twins, Near 
and Far. Her replies were short, and he was forced to 
continue his questions. 

He wondered if she would not invite him into the 
house when at last they reached the little cottage ; but 
Mrs. Wexstaff, hearing their wheels, appeared in the 
door with a light before aught was said on the subject. 
She declared that it was not late and that he must come 
in to warm himself, if only for a minute. Juell could not 
go back to the village without one more effort toward 
better feeling. 

He was quite surprised at Cora's face when the light 
revealed it to him. He had expected to see a sulky ex- 
pression, if but a forced one, and, instead, there were 
only smiles. She took the conversation away from him 
and talked with her mother in a manner that was ex- 
tremely vivacious, repeating almost word for word all 
that Mrs. Judson had said. 

" When shall we see you again? " the mother at length 
had opportunity to ask of Juell. 

" Saturday, perhaps," he replied. "You will be in 
the village, will you not?" 

" Probably ; won't you drive back with us and spend 
Sunday here?" 

" Thank you. I should like to/' 
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He looked at Cora. 

" I 've promised," he said, " to do some work at the 
schoolhouse, and that will give me just the opportunity." 

Cora said nothing, but played with some scissors, 
snipping bits of paper at the stand where she sat. Her 
face received the full light of the lamp, but the expres- 
sion remained quite impassive. Juell thought it very 
pleasing, however. " Well, I must go," he said, rising. 

" It seems to me," said the mother, " if you can have 
the doctor's horse you might get out to see us oftener. 
Can't you drive out 'most any evening — and bring 
Helen if she 'd like to come ? " 

" Thank you, I '11 speak to her about it. I 've no 
doubt she would be delighted to come." 

He moved toward the door. 

" Cora, put the lamp in the window so he can see ! " 

Cora did as her mother bade her. Juell made his 
movements purposely slow hoping that Cora would follow 
him to the outer door. But she hung back till he could 
wait no longer. He bade the mother good night and 
passed out the back way. Cora followed at a distance, 
and when he reached his horse, stood in the open door. 
A smart wind was blowing. 

" Oh, the lamp ! " cried Mrs. Wexstaff. 

Cora closed the door quickly shutting herself on the 
outside. But it was too late; the light had gone out 
and they were in utter darkness. 

Juell was coming toward her ; she heard his step. 

" I 'm not your horse. I *m not tied," she said, in 
tones he felt ravishingly sweet. 

He had found her hands and held them now. 

" Good night," he breathed. 
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She moved her head from side to side baffling his 
attempts to reach her lips. 

" Oh, you really mustn't!" she cried, when he had 
kissed her twice. She broke away from him and flew 
into the house, closing the door sharply after her. She 
heard her mother groping about in the dark for matches. 
A wild notion that Juell would follow led her to throw 
her weight against the panels of the door, as if she 
would prevent his entrance by force. Listening, she 
heard him drive out of the yard. 

For a little way Juell was quite happy. He knew now 
that Cora was not hopelessly angry with him. But when 
he came to review his own behavior he was troubled 
with a doubt. Had he been altogether manly? What 
right had one with no better prospects in the world than 
his, to ask a woman to bind herself to him? And with- 
out some troth plighted between them he had no right 
to force kisses from her. 

He had never understood her yielding hesitancy be- 
fore. But now he thought it clear. He was very near 
to despising himself for the weakness he had given way 
to. He was sure Cora would despise him but for the 
love she would not confess. The certainty of her love 
was the one thing that saved him from the depths of 
bitterness. Henceforth he would be more manly. He 
would win some exalted position in the world and then 
ask her to be his wife. In the mean time he would be 
content with a brother's position, as she wished. 

It was a miracle that she had not cast him off alto- 
gether, bungling as he had done. He was sure no lover 
had ever been treated with such generous consideration. 
This alone explained her entire behavior, at which he 
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had wondered so much. He fancied women had always 
been ready with a yes or a no, and that the lover was at 
once lifted to a seventh heaven or plunged into the 
deepest despair. It was very clear to him now that 
Cora's head and heart, not being altogether one on the 
great question, would not permit her to say either. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

" '^^'OUR friend Judson is recovering," said Dr. Kenneth 

■*■ to Juell one day the following week. He had 
scarcely regained the breath which had been expended in 
lifting his bulky figure up the stairs leading to the Sun 
office. " But his father is down with the disease now and 
worse off than the young man," the doctor added. " I 
never knew a greater amount of sickness ; and recovery 
seems to be so slow. Aunty Parker is only just getting 
able to help herself. I am going there for Helen this after- 
noon and shall bring her home. The child must have 
some rest." 

He moved toward the door. 

" Won't you sit awhile, Doctor? " Juell asked, waving 
his hand in the direction of a chair. 

" No, I 'm too busy to stop. I just came in to give 
you that letter from Hildrith. I gave it to you, did n't 
I ? " he demanded, suddenly clapping his hand over his 
breast pocket, as a doubt crossed his mind. 

" Yes. Here it is." 

" Well, if you want to talk with me about the matter, 
come round to the house this evening. I shall try 
to be at home. Everyone speaks well of your first 
issue. Mrs. Mugford declares you give us more 
news than Hildrith ever did. Her husband has the 
grippe — did I tell you? I suppose you make news 
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items of all this information. I declare they have 
kept me going so I Ve scarcely glanced at the 

Sun." 

Juell smiled weakly. " Yes/' he replied ; " that's what 
the subscribers want — tattle and gossip, I'd give all 
the money in it for me if I were permitted to write one 
or two editorials — one on the Cuban situation and 
another on local politics, preparing the village citizens 
for the spring campaign." 

" Tut, tut ; no politics, young man," warned the 
doctor. " Write the Cuban editorial if you must. But 
political matters should be confined to news items. 
When you get the paper fully in your hands, as perhaps 
you may some day, then you may slash away right and 
left. When you can set the world right without taking 
the bread out of anyone's mouth but your own — you 
understand ? " 

" But I should merely favor an independent ticket ; 
doing away with the names Republican and Democrat 
and keeping National politics out entirely. I should ad- 
vocate the citizens gathering in mass convention and 
nominating their best and most representative men." 

" It sounds well. But don't print anything till I Ve 
talked it over with you more." 

And the doctor nervously took himself away. 

When Juell called at the Kenneth home that evening 
local politics had been entirely effaced from his mind 
and he was all aflame with another matter. The United 
States battleship " Maine " had been blown up in the har- 
bor of Havana. Helen met him at the door, but he was 
scarcely civil in his greeting, for he had caught a 
glimpse of her father beyond, and wished to know his 
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opinion of the latest reports. He fired his first question 
at once over the daughter's shoulder. 

" Have you seen to-day's papers, Doctor? I have the 
latest — just in on the evening train. One of our finest 
boats was blown up last night in Cuban waters, and over 
three hundred of our brave sailors are at the bottom of 
the sea. The captain wires American people to with- 
hold judgment, but there can be little doubt that Span- 
ish treachery is at the bottom of it. You Ve heard 
nothing? Let me read it to you." 

Juell, in his excitement, merely pushed his hat back 
on his head, and pulled a chair to the table, where the 
light would fall on the paper he had brought. Mrs. 
Kenneth and Helen came and stood at the back of his 
chair, where they hung, breathless, on his words. The 
doctor half rose from the couch on which he was re- 
clining, that no particular should escape him. 

u That means war with Spain," declared Juell, when he 
had finished. 

" Oh, I hope not ! " cried Mrs. Kenneth. " War is so 
dreadful ! " 

" It may have been due to an accident," said her hus- 
band, calmly. " It is wisest to withhold our judgment 
for the present, as — what *s his name ? — Captain Sigsbee 
advises." 

" Accident ! " exclaimed Juell. " Such accidents don't 
happen on American battleships. All through one war, 
and for thirty years since, our vessels have been sailing 
up and down the seas, touching at ports, and nothing of 
the kind has happened before. But now, the first time 
we enter a really unfriendly harbor, this occurs. No, I 
tell you the facts will be found to point directly to 
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Spanish treachery. It is in keeping with the Spanish 
mind and Spanish nature." 

" It may prick our government on to intervene," said 
the doctor. " God knows there 's reason enough for the 
step without this. But it may be this was needed to 
make the politicians act." 

" Intervention means war with Spain." 

" Maybe not," said Kenneth. " If we show Spain a 
firm hand she '11 hardly be so foolish as to want to fight 
us. That might mean the loss not only of Cuba but all 
her colonies. She has other islands — has she not ? 
Porto Rico — is n't that Spanish, or is it a British 
possession ? " 

" It is Spanish," replied Juell ; " and there are the 
Philippines besides." 

" The Philippines — the Philippines," repeated the doc- 
tor. " It 's so long since I studied geography that I Ve 
forgotten them entirely." 

" They 're over near the coast of Asia," returned Juell. 
" I have the advantage of you, Doctor ; I 'm not yet 
three weeks out of school. But when you think Spain 
will not fight us if we show a firm determination you 
make no account of Spanish pride. I tell you there '11 
be war. Events are bound to be mighty interesting 
from now on." 

Helen moved quietly to the head of the lounge and 
began stroking her father's hair where it was brushed 
back from his brow. 

" Papa, if my country shall need me as a nurse, you 
cannot withhold your consent," she pleaded. 

"No, child; not if you're needed," he answered, feel- 
ing quite sure her services would not be required. " But 
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I have learned something of this young man. He 's 
hot-headed. He 's in a hurry to make history. There '11 
be no war, except a war of words — diplomacy, they 
call it when dealing with national affairs." 

Juell was turning the pages of his paper. 

" But, papa," protested Mrs. Kenneth, with real 
anxiety, "why do you speak so to Helen? She cannot 
go anyway. We cannot spare her. If she will be a 
nurse, her country needs her in a village like ours as 
much as anywhere." 

" Mama, I 'm no longer a child," began Helen, with 
quiet determination in her tones ; but her father inter- 
rupted. 

" Oh, well, we won't settle this matter to-night," he 
cried, with a bit of impatience. " I invited Demming in 
to have a game of carroms. Get out the board, Helen. 
I find it quiets my nerves, and I 'm sure it 's good for the 
editorial mind." He raised himself, ponderously, from 
the lounge. 

It was news to Juell that he had been invited for this 
purpose ; but he had played against the doctor before, 
and enjoyed it, so he made no comment on the speech. 

" Helen, can't you and I lay out these people? " asked 
her father, when they came to choose seats about the 
board. 

" ' Lay out ' is very appropriate for a physician and a 
nurse," dryly commented Demming. 

Now, see here, young man," exclaimed the doctor, 
you 're to leave that editorial wit in your sanctum. We 
want only plain civility here." 

"Who goes first?" asked Mrs. Kenneth. 

" I don't mind being first," replied her husband, and 
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snapped his red man spitefully into the group of rings 
gathered in the centre of the board. There was a 
scattering like rays from an exploded rocket. 

" He did n't pocket any," announced Juell, keeping 
close watch of the result. 

" Now it 's your turn, Mrs. Kenneth," continued the 
doctor. " I vum ! I 'd be ashamed if I couldn't do better 
than that. The first one has n't any show anyway. But 
I gave you some elegant shots. See Helen now ! Two, 
three ; that 's the way we do it. Great girl, Demming ! " 

" Oh, keep still, papa — there you made me miss that 
one ! " 

" Well, never mind, daughter ; this young man can't 
hit anything. Ha, ha, ha ! " 

Juell had shot his red man into a pocket. 

" Nothing to pay with ! " cried Helen. 

" They '11 have to owe the board one," declared her 
father. 

" Now look out, papa, that you don't do the same. 
Can you get that green one?" 

" Good ! " cried Mrs. Kenneth, for the doctor had 
knocked the green one where she could easily snap it 
into a pocket. 

" Now, what about laying us out? " demanded Juell. 

"This is only the beginning; wait," replied the 
portly physician, impressively. Then he added, as with 
a sudden inspiration : " If you and Mrs. Kenneth win 
this game I '11 buy the Sun> and you can write your 
political editorials, and mama can have her ' poets' 



corner.' " 



" What 's that, papa?" asked Helen, not understanding. 
" Hildrith wants me to buy him out. And if I do I 
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shall have to employ an editor. Mr. Demming has an 
idea that the Sun can be made more useful, and is spoil- 
ing for a chance to demonstrate the fact. And you and 
I know what mama's poetry is — " 

" Now, see here ; I shall not enter any gambling 
scheme," protested Mrs. Kenneth. 

" But think of the opportunity — " began her hus- 
band. 

" But think — it's your turn to play," interrupted his 
wife. 

" Really, I should like to see some of your writings, 
Mrs. Kenneth," said Juell. 

" Writings ! that 's good," cried the doctor, in great 
glee. " You see, mama, he won't even call it poetry ! " 

" It 's papa's joke," Helen tried to explain to Juell. 
" Mama does n't write poetry. She can't measure feet, 
except with a yard-stick, and the only jingle she ever 
makes is with her silver spoons." 

" Why, Helen, what are you saying? You know I 
do rhyme splendidly ! " 

" Of course she does," threw in the doctor, but his 
enthusiasm was somewhat lessened by the fact that he 
was making the last shot. "Now, what is the score?" 
he demanded. " There is five for us." 

" They have the green one," said Helen ; " and that 
is five for them." 

" Five apiece," repeated Mrs. Kenneth, marking it 
down on a slip of paper. 

" Do you keep tally in rhyme? " asked her husband ; 
but his remark was ignored by all. 

The rings were returned noisily to the board, and a 
new round was begun. 
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"How are the Wexstaffs ? " Helen inquired of Juell 
after he had made his shot. 

" They are well. I was with them over Sunday." 

" Yes. I saw you drive by Aunty Parker's with 
them." 

" Mrs. Wexstaff has invited me to come out any even- 
ing, and bring you. Will you go? " 

" I shall be delighted to go if I 'm not required at some 
bedside." 

" You must make no engagements, daughter," said 
the father, " to watch with the sick till you have had 
a few days' rest. Your father and physician forbids it 
— see?" 

Helen made her shot and missed. Juell followed, 
pocketing two. 

" Suppose we go to-morrow night," Juell said, with 
the visit to the Wexstaffs still in mind. 

" I 'm willing," nodded the daughter. 

" How is it, Doctor — can I have a horse out of 
your barn to-morrow night? " Juell looked upon this 
as but a polite formality; for the doctor's generous 
offer had been so clear that it scarcely admitted of a 
doubt. 

" A horse out of my barn and a daughter out of my 
house — seems to me you 're asking a good deal in one 
evening." 

" Papa," protested Helen, blushing. 

The doctor was really unaware of any ambiguity in his 
words. 

" I '11 see that we have a horse," the girl added. " Oh ! 
Is it my turn ? " 

For over an hour the game was closely contested ; in 
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the end, however, Helen and her father won. The doc- 
tor yawned and looked at his watch. It did not encour- 
age him to move for a second trial of skill. 

" You two are pretty good players," said the portly 
man, looking from his wife to Juell, " but Helen and I 
can beat you." 

" I guess we '11 have to admit that we're ' laid out/ " 
said Juell. 

"What is it about buying the Sun?** asked Helen, 
changing the subject. 

Dr. Kenneth had tipped back in his chair, but he let 
the four feet come suddenly to the floor. " I declare I 
had forgotten all about that. Why, that *s what I asked 
Demming to come here to-night for ! " He was not a 
little chagrined, and looked again at his watch. " Why 
did n't you remind me of it, young man? " he demanded 
of Juell. 

" I understood you to say that I was invited here to 
play carroms." 

" So you did, papa," added Helen. 

The doctor was at a loss for a moment as these words 
were thrown back upon him. But he was quick in re- 
covering himself. " So I did," he agreed. "And if you 
won I was to buy the Sun. But you've lost; so the 
deal is off. " 

There was a hurried step outside on the porch, follow- 
ed by an imperative knock at the door. Helen being 
nearest answered the summons. 

" Is the doctor in ? " asked the speaker in nervous haste. 

Then catching sight of Kenneth over his daughter's 

shoulder, " Oh, Doctor, Mrs. Judson wants you to come 

at once. He *s ever so much worse. She *s 'fraid he 's 

ii 
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dying." This of course referred to Mr. Judson, as the 
physician knew without a question. 

" All right, Axtel/' replied the doctor. " I '11 harness 
and come immediately." 

Those remaining talked of the Judsons for a time with 
a hush in their voices due to the word " dying " which 
Axtel had used ; but after the doctor withdrew Juell did 
not stay long. It was a real disappointment not to have 
had the talk he had anticipated. He hoped still that the 
doctor would purchase the Sun, and continue him as 
editor. With such a position assured he had no doubt 
Cora would consent to become his wife in a short 
time. Besides, he would build up the Sun. The power 
and glory it should attain under his management, were 
bounded only by his boundless optimism. 



CHAPTER XIX 

/ T*HE two places where Juell was certain always to 
•*■ gather some news were Neely Bros/ general store 
and the clerk's office in the town hall. They were 
both convenient lounging points, and by virtue of the 
fact that the Neelys were leading Democrats and the 
Republicans were generally in power, these places had 
become the respective local headquarters for the two 
parties. Juell regularly strolled in once a day and 
talked with the men gathered about the stove at either 
resort. Dr. Kenneth had taken pains at the first to 
introduce him to the prominent citizens, a good many 
of whom Juell had already met at the little church, and 
he was by this time well and favorably known. 

The village political pot had scarcely begun to sim- 
mer as yet, and the chief topic of conversation was 
either some remedy for the prevailing grippe, or our 
growing complications with the Spanish government. 
Congress had voted to investigate the disaster to the 
" Maine," a step which in Saugatauk was generally con- 
sidered superfluous, Justice Harris being the only one 
who held for a possible mishap on board the ill-fated 
battleship, and that simply because he belonged to the 
opposition and had really invaded Neelys' store for the 
sake of an argument. Discussions here at times almost 
rivalled the stove in warmth. 

" Well," said Axtel, in a voice of resignation ; " what- 
ever happens there 's one 'at won't be troubled by it." 
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He had just come into the group from the March storm 
prevailing without. Something in his manner caused 
all to turn their faces in his direction. " I suppose 
you've heard of the death of Ambrose Judson this 
morning," he explained. 

" No ! " 

" Pshaw ! " 

" Judson gone ! I knew he was dangerously sick ! 
But only Sunday he was better ! " 

" Another good man gone ! He '11 be missed in our 
town, sorely missed." 

These and a score of other expressions, sad, reminis- 
cent, and eulogistic, escaped from the lips of those 

present. 

Juell remained and listened to the remarks for a time, 
making a few notes now and then, when something 
having a real point was said. Professional duties and 
feelings springing from his friendship with the bereaved 
family filled his mind by turns. Two columns, at least, 
were demanded for a proper notice. His sympathies 
went out to Ray in spite of the differences between 
them. Would the circulation of the Sun justify him 
in having a cut made to embellish the text? Mrs. Jud- 
son's tearful face flashed upon him ; he remembered his 
own mother, and his heart ached. Now he recalled a 
picture of the deceased he had recently seen in a file 
of the Sun. Judson had once been a member of the 
State Legislature. The cut must be in the office, or 
with the dead man's effects ; Juell would look for it and 
make inquiries at the house of mourning. 

At four o'clock the storm had so far abated that he 
drove into the country on this errand. He went by way 
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of the Wexstaff cottage, hoping to be accompanied by 
mother or daughter ; for he knew they would wish to 
call upon their grief-stricken friends. Both of them 
went with him. They talked of the bereavement in 
chastened tones. The evening Helen and Juell had 
spent at the little cottage they had reported the sick 
man much better. News of the end had come with a 
real shock. 

They met other friends in the hushed rooms. Ray, 
pale and thin, was just able to be about the house. 
Mrs. Wexstaff alone saw the widow. Juell spoke to 
Ray of the high esteem in which his father was univer- 
sally held, and expressed a desire to write an article 
for the Sun such as would be pleasing to the family 
and the many friends and neighbors who sorrowed with 
him. Ray remembered the cut and got it for Juell, 
together with dates and data for a short biographical 
sketch. 

Juell was touched by the sadness in Ray's face. Dur- 
ing their conversation his heart softened toward the 
fellow, and he tried to think as well of him as he could. 
There was a moment in which he felt something of the 
added sorrow that must come into Ray's life when he 
learned how hopeless was his love for Cora. Tears were 
on the girl's cheeks when she came from the window 
after a word alone with her early schoolmate and life- 
long friend. Juell saw and gave himself credit for not 
being the least jealous. Nor had Cora been able to 
forget herself in that short interview. She could never 
face Ray now with those words of his about her engage- 
ment to him. That must all be put aside and forgotten. 
She should never understand why he had spoken so, 
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but surely the matter might be overlooked in so old and 
valued a friend. 

They drove back to the little cottage and Juell was 
pressed to stay to supper. The low spirits of the last 
hour quickly disappeared in the warmth and light of 
the cosey living-room where all were so much at home. 
Some softened expression alone remained in Cora's 
face to add to it greater sweetness, and increased that 
sense of want which was already well-nigh overmastering 
in the region of Juell's heart. He could hardly take his 
eyes from her lips. For two weeks he had denied 
himself, and rigidly maintained the demeanor which 
Cora's words had exacted. 

He told mother and daughter of his hopes in regard 
to the Sun, and pictured in glowing colors bits of a 
future he trusted to realize. Then they talked of the 
Cuban situation. Always at intervals, however, they 
recurred to the Judson sorrow, and discussed with 
friendly interest the probable movements of the widow 
and her son. 

Cora carried the lantern when Juell went to the barn 
for his horse. They spoke scarcely a word. Juell was 
absorbed with the hard prospect of parting from her 
with but a clasp of the hand. 

" Good night, Cora," he said, when all was ready, and 
turned from the carriage with extended hand. 

The lantern sat on the stairs leading to the loft. 
Cora, however, had seemingly disappeared. Then Juell 
caught a glimpse of her in the shadow beyond. They 
came together in that hand-clasp, closer than he had 
calculated, and the impulse that seized him was not to 
be overcome. She made no resistance as he kissed her 
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twice, and then with the briefest interval, the third time. 
With the last she breathed the words : " Poor Ray ! " 
and he murmured a sympathetic " Yes " in reply. 

Juell drove away with swelling heart and glowing 
hopes ; but this was not to last long. It seemed ever as 
if those moments of supreme rapture contained the germ 
of some peace-destroying bitterness. He had put a 
pledge upon himself and now at the first opportunity he 
had broken it. Jtfor was this all. Again he saw Cora's 
tears of the afternoon and added to them now were her 
words, " Poor Ray ! " The same moment and the 
same lips had given birth to them that had received his 
kisses — kisses which he should have been man enough 
to withhold, there being no troth between them. Then 
was he stung with a thought as dark as the night through 
which he was driving: perhaps those lips had before 
now been passive to Ray's kisses as well as to his own. 
Juell could have throttled the demon that presented this 
idea, and no epithet was too vile to heap upon himself 
for giving it a single instant's entertainment. 

The smart, however, remained to torment him till, on 
reaching his room in the village, he lost himself in the 
obituary he was preparing. 



CHAPTER XX 

/ T" S HE week following Ambrose Judson's funeral, 
-1 Demming, in making the rounds of the village, 
walked into Justice Harris's office in the town hall. 

"Well, what's new, Judge?" the Sun's representa- 
tive inquired, as he seated himself on the broad window- 
sill where he could command a view of the streets below 
as well as the interior of the newly appointed office. 

" Oh," drawled the justice, running his fingers through 
his hair thoughtfully, and then, suddenly, with a tone of 
banter — "We haven't begun war with Spain yet — " 

" That 's getting old," returned Juell with an impatient 
fling of the hand. " But that we have begun war with 
Spain will be news right shortly. Congress yesterday 
placed in the hands of President McKinley fifty millions 
of dollars to use for defence. Our little standing army 
is being hurried to advantageous points on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. The navy yard and arsenals are being 
worked night and day. Congress is standing by the 
President to a man. Party politics have been buried — 
Say, by the way, this seems to me to be a good year to 
bury party politics in Saugatauk, also. Election is only 
three weeks off. And there 's another thing I want to 
consult you on," interjected Demming, his ideas crowd- 
ing upon him, " if I can remember it — " 

" No time like the present," interrupted Harris. " If 
it *s done now it won't have to be remembered." 
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"It's this," said Juell, dropping everything else: 
"am I entitled to vote here, or not?" 

" How long have you lived in this state? " 

" Oh, it 's six months." 

" That 's sufficient. ,, 

" But the doubt's not there," said Juell; and he went 
on to tell the lawyer the points in the case : of his birth 
in New York State; that his father was a Canadian 
citizen, and that he himself had, practically all his life, 
been a resident of the Dominion. " But my mother was 
an American and I have always maintained strong 
American principles." 

" Ah ! the matter is a little complicated," returned 
Harris. " I should like to look up the law bearing on 
your case, if you will wait a minute." He rose and went 
to a shelf of books, taking one down to examine. " You 
are familiar with our forms of government, I have noticed, 
— national, state and municipal." 

" Yes, I Ve studied them more or less. I have read 
Bryce's American Commonwealth — " 

" No doubt you Ve decided which party you will 
join. 

" In National matters I shall most certainly give my 
allegiance to the Republican party. Its history appeals 
strongly to me. I admire its great men. Besides, while 
I believe in a republic, I am in favor of a strong central 
government." 

" Quite right, quite right. I 'm glad to know you Ve 
made a wise choice. That is my party, as perhaps you 
are aware. No; there'll be no trouble about your 
voting here in Saugatauk. Your Canadian extraction 
is not generally known, and perhaps it would be best 
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not to repeat what you have told me. Not that there is 
anything wrong in it," he added quickly, while replacing 
the book which he had ostensibly consulted ; " but gen- 
eral ignorance of the matter would tend to obviate any 
petty annoyance which a jealous opposition might wish 
to impose on you." 

" Oh, I see," blindly responded the editor of the Sun. 
" And how much do I owe you for this opinion ? " 

" Oh, that's all right; that 's all right. A mere trifle." 
Harris winked in a way that was wise, where Juell's 
ignorance was dense. "It's a good plan to stand in 
well with the pulpit and the press. But what was that 
other matter you spoke of ? Something about burying 
local politics ? " 

" Oh, yes ; I want to talk with you about that," began 
Demming, leaving the window hastily : " but I see Dr. 
Kenneth going into my office. I Ve got an appointment 
with him. I '11 see you again, when we can talk that 
matter over. Much obliged for the opinion." 

Harris waved aside his acknowledgments, but fol- 
lowed him into the hall for continued speech. " You 
see, Mr. Demming," he said, confidentially, " I come up 
for re-election this spring ; and I trust my friends in the 
party all to stand by me. I shall be pleased to talk 
with you whenever you can come in, and I hope you 
will do so at your earliest convenience. We must pre- 
serve our local organization intact. It is the only way 
we can keep the boys in line, and down the opposition 
when it comes to National questions, which, you '11 ad- 
mit, are all important." 

Juell could not stay to hear more. The tenor of the 
speech, however, was rather discouraging. This and 
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something indefinable in the man's manner, led Juell to 
conceive a distrust for him within the hour. 

Saugatauk, to use a bibulous term, was a dry town. 
Its total-abstinent people loved to point to the fact 
that since Michigan villages had been given the option 
of licence or no licence, not a saloon had operated 
within their corporate limits. Yet now and then one 
heard stories of Milroady's place, where it was said 
that, with the right wink and a good price, anything 
wanted in the line of liquid refreshment could be ob- 
tained. Milroady kept what was locally known as " The 
Hotel," but travelling men called it " an old hole," and 
would not remain in town over night, if it were possible 
to get away. " The Hotel " was a two-story, rectangu- 
lar, wooden structure, once painted white, built low on 
the ground near the railroad station. Milroady was 
familiarly known among the boys as " Mikey." He was 
not a married man ; his sister lived with him, and helped 
run the " shebang " — her name for the hostelry. She 
was called "Biddy" by the boys as well as by her 
brother. 

" Say, Biddy," said Mikey, in a confidential tone, early 
that evening, " I 's expectin' of a gent down from de 
city on dis train. We 's got a bit business to talk over, 
an' don't want no interruptin\ see? Yous may recog- 
nize him if yous gits a peep of him, as a fri'nd you seen 
here before; but that ain't to be blabbed. Wes will 
slip in quietly an' take de room beyint de map. Have 
suthin' of the best in there. Yous probably won't see us 
when wes gits in. I 's off to the depot now — see? If 
any one wants me — " 

Biddy understood. 
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A huge map of the world hung on the wall of the 
dark hallway running through the house. Effectually 
screened behind this was a door leading to a room, 
which had long since been forgotten by the general 
public. Twenty minutes later two men entered this 
" underworld," and noiselessly took chairs at a table, 
on which burned a lamp in the midst of bottles and 
glasses, a plate of sandwiches, pretzels, and other re- 
freshments. 

"Wes best begin by havin' suthin' — eh, Preacher?" 
said Mikey, uncorking one of the bottles, and filling the 
glasses. " Biddy 's done it up right foine." 

" Just a drop, Mikey. You have n't forgotten that 
I 'm blooming near a teetotaler, as you used to call 
me. 

" Damn me ! I had forgot it. Yous never would 
take enough to be dacently sociable. Yous — I remind 
me now — yous al'ays would let the other divil drink 
the bloomin* stuff, an' whin he's seas over, skin him 
alive—" 

" Tut, tut, Mikey ! those are hard words." 

" Hard words as ought not to be between gintlemens, 
eh?" Mikey laughed as loud as he dared. "But I 
makes no doubt, Preacher, as you knows your way de 
best. If yous hits de bottle more, it would make your 
little game impossible. I sees dat. Yous could n't 
come it over de pious folks as you did in dis little wil- 
lage before now. Dere's one man as would give de 
biggest bill he ever had 'ginst a sick man, to know you 's 
here to-night. An' I makes no doubt as yous would n't 
care to see him, eh? But how is't 'bout de gal, 
Preacher?" 
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" Damn you, Mikey ! " cried the other, rising hotly 
and forcing his chair noisily over the bare floor; " that 's 
a subject that you and I don't talk on. I came here on 
a matter of legitimate business — " 

"You's too fiery; you's too fiery! Theys'll hear 
you in de office. Sh ! Is did n't mean anything unruf- 
flin\ Sure ! It 's de legitimate business Is wantin' to 
talk wid yous myself — de machines, de nickle-in-de- 
slot yous calls dem. Sit down ; sit down, an* be aisy. 
Here Is fills mine up to yous again." 

Preacher sat down, and his face slowly returned to its 
usual lack of color. There was considerable contrast 
between the two men, for Mikey was short and florid 
w r ith coarse, ugly features. The other was younger and 
might have been handsome, had some high purpose ani- 
mated his life. 

" I can get you the machines," said the one called 
Preacher, " if you can give me any assurance that they 
won't be seized by the constable. This village will be a 
splendid point to operate them. There 's lots of young 
fellows coming in from the farms with plenty of money, 
and you 've got just the stand to catch them. I '11 get 
the machines and you furnish the stand and look after 
the matter here, and we '11 divide the results." 

" That 's all right. You 's fair there." 

" You know my name musn't appear in the business." 

" Sure. That's all right, too." 

" The profits can be regulated. They '11 be small at 
first to encourage the play. But we '11 make them large 
enough after a while, if the machines are n't disturbed. 
That 's the point. I know Saugatauk is such a cursed 
moral town that the chances are — " 
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" That 's all right too," interrupted Mikey. " The 
boys ain't goin' to stand it no longer. Election 's comin' 
on in a few weeks an' we 's goin* to put in de right ones 
dis time, sure. Harris — he 's all right for justice. He 's 
gin' his word. We 's goin' to elect Beagle for constable. 
He *s wid us, too. An' Bleeker to head de ticket ; an' 
then we 's all right In another year Is '11 have a bar in 
here, sure, an' yous can take yer drinks out there loike 
a man. See?" 

" It sounds well. Can you put it through? " 

" Sure." 

" All right. Do it and I 'II do my part." Preacher 
looked at his watch. " Two hours yet before my train 
goes back. Are n't there some boys out in the office that 
you can trust in here for a little game? I 'd like to meet 
a few of my old friends that would n't tell their mamas 
I 've been in town." 

" Sure — I '11 git 'em." And Mikey opened the door 
behind the great map and disappeared. 

A light burned in the office of the Sun where another 
conference was taking place. 

"But don't you see," said Juell, impatiently; "if I 
wait to complete these negotiations the time will all be 
consumed. There '11 be no chance to act. It takes a 
full week and more to write to California and get a re- 
ply. We have less than three weeks to agitate the ques- 
tion if we begin to-morrow." 

" But I pledged Hildrith," returned the doctor, " that 
you would conduct the Sun on his lines. And, besides, 
I am not so sure that Hildrith will sell after all. To 
my personal knowledge he has made these same pro- 
posals to men before now, and when it came to the point 
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of signing the papers — then he 'd back down. It 's his 
property yet and I 'm bound to honor the trust." 

Juell was silent a moment. 

" It does n't seem to me that it would be dishonoring 
a trust/' he replied thoughtfully. " The Sun is pledged 
not to take sides on political questions. Now, what I 
want is to get our village government pledged to the 
same thing. I shall not favor one party or the other. I 
want to put forward a no-party ticket." 

" Those opposed to it will twist your endeavors into 
favoring one party or the other. When Hildrith learns 
of it he will think I have betrayed him. No ; I can 't 
consent to it as the property now stands," said Dr. Ken- 
neth firmly. 

They were both silent for a time. Juell was sorely 
disappointed. The doctor drummed on the table. 

"Can't you work it some other way?" asked Ken- 
neth, regretting that he must seemingly thwart the young 
man's cherished plans. " Go ahead with it independ- 
ently, and leave the Sun to report your action as a 
news item without commendation or criticism. Start 
a petition calling the meeting. You can get Jackson to 
head it as a leading Republican, and I '11 follow for the 
opposition. Have Parson Nichols come next, joining 
the two in the bonds of holy matrimony, so to speak, 
and you '11 have little trouble in getting a whole string to 
follow." 

The doctor fancied he was throwing but a crumb to 
the enthusiast, and Juell seized it as hardly more ; but 
as he worked with it, the morsel grew, till its size became 
no less than the full loaf that he had asked for. Juell 
was enough of a newspaper man to know that a thing 
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might be reported in a way to boom it, or again in a 
manner to kill it outright, and yet the while the matter 
appear only as a news item. He no sooner began to 
entertain the doctor's idea than he saw that a certain 
added strength might be gained for the movement by 
having it originate, as it were, with the people. 

Before he slept that night a call for a citizens' meeting 
was drawn up, and the next day he began active work 
gaining signatures. Tobiah Jackson readily consented 
to give his strength and influence to the movement, if 
Dr. Kenneth favored it ; and he further suggested that 
the doctor would be a good man to head the citizens' 
ticket — when one came to be put in the field. The 
next two names were obtained, as the doctor had sug- 
gested in the Sun office, and then Juell's real labors 
began. The party leaders on either side were quick to 
oppose the project, and there were many days in which 
nothing but failure seemed to stare its young promoter 
in the face. Then a happy idea came to him. It was 
nothing less than to ignore the old-time leaders, and 
make an effort to interest the rank and file who could be 
trusted to choose new leaders when the time came. 

The next issue of the Sun contained a carefully 
worded account of the movement, with an appended 
list of some forty names, citizens and voters of Saugatauk, 
who had signed the call. Before the editor had turned 
compositor and put the matter in type, he had carried 
the written article to Dr. Kenneth who read and ap- 
proved without altering a line or offering one suggestion 
looking toward a change in the wording. 



CHAPTER XXI 

ALWAYS after a hard day's work Juell's thoughts 
turned to the little cottage two miles away in the 
country. If the distance had been less he would pro- 
bably have spent every evening there with Cora, but 
twice in the week was as often as he dared avail him- 
self of the doctor's horse, and Helen must needs be 
invited to accompany him at least on every other trip. 
This was not only to avoid the appearance of marked 
attention to Cora, — for people in the country are 
quick to talk, as the two had learned already, — but 
Juell had come really to like Helen's society very much, 
and felt that he owed a great deal to her and the 
doctor for kindness showed him. When a trip to the 
Wexstaffs' was hardly to be considered and he yet 
hungered for sympathetic companionship, he was apt to 
drop in at the Kenneth home. 

Helen saw him coming on a Friday afternoon, and 
before he had time to ring the bell, met him with open 
door. At this hour the Sun was generally on the 
press, and the editor felt that he could permit himself a 
bit of relaxation after the week's hard work. Helen 
gave him a glad welcome and they passed into the par- 
lor, where, now that the weather had become more 
spring-like, they often sat, for it gave a better view of 
the street in the direction of the business portion of the 
village. Juell's informal visits were frequently inter- 
rupted by a glimpse of someone entering the stairway 

12 
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leading to the Sun office, — a personage, perhaps, 
whom he was desirous of seeing at this time of constantly- 
increasing anxiety. 

" You 're right from that last item 'Just as we go to 
press' I can tell by the relief in your face," declared 
Helen, as she dropped upon the couch, while he took a 
large chair near her. 

" Yes, I am," he admitted, with a little start of surprise, 
for he had used the very phrase not ten minutes before, 
in wording a paragraph that had taxed his choice of 
language to its limit. " But can you guess what it is 
that's 'just as we go to press?'" 

" I know of but one thing that would make you look 
so happy," she replied. " The success of the citizens' 
meeting is assured ! " 

"Wizard — witch 1 " he exclaimed. 

" Oh, I am so glad it is so," she cried, quickly, joy- 
ously, seeing she had guessed his mind exactly. 

He took the call for the meeting from his pocket, and 
eagerly exposed it to view. "See! Harris, Beagle, 
Glaifield, the Neelys, — the leaders I could not get at 
first, have signed at last. Why, they were simply forced 
to. Since last week I 've added over a hundred new 
names, — they '11 all be in to-morrow's Sun, — making 
a majority of the voters favoring the movement. The 
men we nominate will be elected overwhelmingly, for 
scores will vote the ticket, who would not put them- 
selves on record as calling the meeting. In fact, I doubt 
if there '11 be a ticket to oppose ours." 

" Oh, I 'm so glad," Helen repeated. " Have you told 
papa?" 

" No ; he 's not in his office." 
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" He '11 be as glad as you are, Juell. I Ve been sur- 
prised to see the interest papa has taken in the matter. 
I 'm not one bit surprised that you 've succeeded, though. 
You have worked hard. You have won the success that 
you deserve, and I want to congratulate you with my 
whole heart." 

She rose and came to him with extended hand. The 
note of sympathy in her tones was so sincere that Juell 
felt his eyes moisten, and a certain uneasiness in the 
throat troubled his speech for a moment. He took her 
hand and held it, looking into her frank, handsome face 
till he dared utter his acknowledgments. 

" Your congratulations are very sweet to me, Helen," 
he said, simply. 

" Do you know, I almost envy you sometimes," she 
remarked, as she resumed her seat on the couch. " You 
are bound to be so active in the world, and your work 
will tell so mightily for good. I wish I were a man, 
too." 

Both were surprised at the sudden and unexpected 
feeling which they seemed alike to have fallen upon. 

" I would n't have you a man for anything," he said, 
boldly. " You have no idea how much I miss my 
sisters, and you more nearly fill the place of one than 
any woman I have met since leaving home." 

Juell did not say this without thinking of Cora ; and 
he weighed his words very carefully, that he might say 
nothing but the truth. He had failed to take into 
account, however, that Helen knew nothing of his home, 
and that the reference to his past must make a great im- 
pression on her, for it was without a parallel in their 
intercourse with each other. 
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" Thank you," she said, without affectation. " I wish 
never to receive a greater compliment than you have 
given me. Do you know I thought you must have 
sisters, for you have acted so much as I think a brother 
should act." 

"Any compliment I have given is fully returned," he 
interjected into her speech. Then, as she continued, 
her words reminded him of Cora, though he thought 
of the two women so differently. There was never a 
doubt about Helen's position ; her manner was free and 
straightforward; she met his eyes steadily, and there 
was never the least appeal to a sentiment other than 
their words expressed. 

"You know I have never had a brother," she con- 
tinued, with hesitation, for the ground was one she had 
not trod before. " I think if I had I should not have 
made the mistake of my life, perhaps. Papa, too, had 
his disappointment. And I have been so glad these few 
weeks we have known each other, that he has found in 
you something like a son ; for I am sure that alone can 
account for the interest he has taken in you and your 
ambitions." 

" I am deeply sensible of all that your father has done 
for me," said Juell. " It seems sometimes almost as if 
I had fallen on another world since coming to Sauga- 
tauk, — I have found so many very, very kind friends." 

Memories had crowded on Helen that day, forcing 
her into an unusual state of mind. She was obliged to 
put her handkerchief to her eyes now from time to time. 
Though the tears would come, the lines in her face were 
scarcely changed, and the heightened color only added 
to her beauty. Juell had admired her because of the 
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closed door she had ever maintained in regard to her 
married experience. Still, he had hoped that some day 
she would trust him with her confidence. 

" I am ashamed of this," she said, in excuse for the 
tears in her eyes, while her lips trembled in a smile they 
sought to form. " But your reference to your past 
seemed to open up a flood in my own life — " 

" Then I am the one to beg pardon/' he began. 

" No, I did not mean that," she went on, with energy. 
"I have sometimes been angry with you because you 
have kept your past hidden so — not even telling papa ; 
but making us trust you in spite of it all. Do you know 
I have envied you that very power more than once." 

Juell left his chair now for a place on the couch by 
her side. 

" And I am beginning to be ashamed of that beha- 
vior of mine," said he. " There is n't anything in my 
life before coming to Saugatauk which I would not tell 
you or your father if I thought either cared to hear it 
now. I have sometimes felt that I held an unfair advan- 
tage over you. There has been no one to tell you any- 
thing of me, while you have many friends who naturally 
would tell me your story, at least in part as they 
know it." 

" What have you heard — may I ask? " 

" Nothing to your disadvantage, and much that has 
drawn me to you. You are not hurt or angry for my 
knowing?" he asked. 

" No," she answered, quietly. " I have sometimes 
wished that I could tell you all, myself. I don't know 
why it has been so. But I would not, because you have 
kept your own lips so tightly closed." 
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" Would you care to hear my story now? " he asked. 

" Can a sister ever be other than keenly alive to all 
that concerns her brother ?" 

Helen sat squarely on the couch, but Juell's body was 
turned so that he could look into her face. Her hand 
lay in her lap, and he took it now in his with the same 
feeling that would have moved him with a sister. The 
afternoon had fled, and dusk was already creeping into 
the room. It was the hour when confidences are most 
easily bestowed. Juell gave the story of his life simply, 
very much as he had given it to Cora a few weeks be- 
fore. More than once, while speaking, he was reminded 
of that other occasion, though this had in it nothing of 
the ecstatic joy he had then experienced. 

Helen withdrew her hand from his when he began, 
and very slowly folded and unfolded a bit of paper which 
. she found lying on the end of the couch. Not once, 
during the whole evening, did she reveal the least 
mawkish sentiment, by either word or act. When he 
had finished a silence fell between them that Juell would 
not break, and Helen seemed to have forgotten time and 
place and even the young man at her side. At last 
Juell arose. 

"Oh," she cried, starting forward, "you are not going 
yet? ,, 

" It 's getting late," he said, trying to keep back the 
coolness in his voice. He could not ask her for the story 
which she had implied should follow his. He was more 
angry now at himself for being a little angry with her. 

" I have hurt your feelings," she said, with self- 
reproach. "Forgive me. I was thinking of myself — 
and what I thought you were to listen to — -" 
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" I fear I have no right — " he began. 

" Perhaps you have no desire/ 1 she interrupted, her 
manner changing now, also. " I 'm sure I do not wish 
to burden — " 

" Helen," he protested, seizing her hand, " why are 
we fallen out thus? It is my fault, and I beg your par- 
don. I have not acted at all as becomes a brother. 
May I sit down again, and know I am forgiven? 
Thank you." 

He knew, before ever Helen began, that she had been 
the one who had suffered more; and that he had 
thought only of himself seemed, now, a meanness which 
was hard to forgive. Juell hoped that his motives were 
honorable ; he was determined that his actions should be 
at least unquestionable. Her story was much longer 
than his, though she made it as short as possible, not 
daring to enter into details. There was no fear of inter- 
ruption, as the doctor and his wife had been invited out 
to tea. 

" I met Chester Aldritch first at Kalamazoo," said 
Helen. " I was attending the seminary there, and he 
was a student at the college in the same place. It was 
understood that he was preparing himself to study 
theology, and eventually to enter the ministry. His 
father and papa were old friends, and that helped to 
bring about a quick friendship between us. His father 
is a Baptist clergyman at Grand Rapids, and is as lovely 
a man as I ever knew. Chester comes of such a good 
family that it makes it all hard to understand." 

At this juncture Gomez came into the room, though 
little could be seen of him except his eyes, now green, 
now red, in the dark. Helen mechanically made a 
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movement inviting him into her lap, and he acted on 
her bidding. 

" Mr. Aldritch came here and preached in our little 
church one Sunday, and papa and he renewed their 
early friendship. He stayed at our house, and everyone 
seemed so glad that Chester and I were such good friends. 
In the vacation mama invited Chester to come here, and 
he made us a visit, and papa seemed to like him so 
much. That was the happiest summer I have ever had. 
Chester loved me and I loved him, and we promised 
that we would make each other happy. Papa and 
mama were happy because I was happy. I cannot 
think of that time without this," — she was crying 
softly, — " because it was all so soon to be different." 

For a space she stroked the cat's soft fur, and swallow- 
ed the feeling that gathered in her throat. 

" Mama was ill in the fall, so I could not return to the 
seminary. But Chester went back to his college. I had 
letters from him every day for a time ; then something 
happened — I don't know wliat, but he was expelled for 
it. It hurts me now to say it — but he deceived me ; he 
deceived us all almost from the first. He wrote that he 
had gone back to Grand Rapids to study under his 
father, because he could make progress so much faster 
in the special studies he was pursuing. He came down 
here often and spent Sundays with us." 

Gomez walked into the lap next his mistress's, but 
Juell had no mind to divide with him, and pushed the 
fellow roughly to the floor. Nor had Helen any thought 
for her pet now. 

" In June Chester wished for an immediate marriage. 
He said he was going to Chicago to pursue his studies 
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there, and that I would be such a help and comfort to 
him. His people thought that we knew all — at least 
all that they did. They thought I would reform him — " 

There was a longer pause now than had been. Juell 
knew her tears were flowing faster. 

" Don't go on with it, Helen/' he said, laying his hand 
gently on hers. " It 's going to distress you more than 
I can bear to see. I can guess it all." 

" No, you cannot guess it all," she said, slowly, sadly ; 
" nor can I tell all — not half. But you must let me tell 
you some. He did not go to school at all. His people 
thought he had gone there to go into a banker's office. 
He made his money by gambling." 

Something of the fierce anguish which had been hers 
on first discovering this fact remained in her speech now. 
Juell again begged her not to go on. But thereafter it 
was as if she had suffered everything in that moment, 
and all that followed was to be expected, and did not 
count as more. 

" Do you know — one cannot love where one cannot 
respect ; at least I could not love as I had thought be- 
fore. There is something of Chester in my mind that I 
love yet, but I think it is what God meant him to be and 
not what he is or was. He never offered me any phy- 
sical violence ; only once or twice, when he had drunk 
too much, was he at all rough." 

Helen's voice was scarcely above a whisper when she 
resumed, after a moment of twisting the paper which 
she held. " I should have remained with him if his 
gambling had been all. He got acquainted with her. 
She had rooms just across from our apartment. Then 
one night he did not come home. I waited for him 
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two weeks. She was gone too. There were debts, and 
I wrote to papa, and he came and paid them and I came 
home with him. I have not seen him or heard a word 
from him since." 

She had stopped weeping now. Her eyes were quite 
dry. 

" You have heard all this before," she said presently. 

" No, not all," Juell replied. 

" After the way he acted," she went on, " other peo- 
ple could see no good in him at all. But he was not all 
bad. Sometimes I thought I could do anything with 
him I chose ; and if I could have kept with him always 

— but of course He could talk so nicely. He 

used to take part in our little meetings here. And then 

when he and I were alone Sometimes I think if I 

were to see him again and he should say things — if 
he should want me, I would go back to him again. 
But, oh ! I would not ! No, no, no ! I would not ! I 
must not think it ! I will not think it ! Why it is night ; 
it is dark!" 

She had risen swiftly and moved across the room 
wringing her hands. Then putting forth great effort of 
will she calmed herself. She went for a light and with 
continued movement became more and more her usual 
self. 

" It is long past supper time," she said in surprise, 
meeting him in the living-room. " Had you any idea it 
was so late? You must stay and have something to eat 
with me. It will take but a moment to prepare it." 

He made movements as if he must go, but she laid 
both her hands on his arm and lifted her eyes to his face 
with such a look as he never forgot. 
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"After all this would you leave me alone? Have I 
not a right to command you in a measure ? " 

" I have promised the Wexstaffs that I would drive out 
there," he began weakly. " Will you go with me?" 

" Oh, to-night? " she cried, as if the thought of other 
society at that time were a stab at her heart. 

" It will do you good," he explained. 

Again she put forth that effort of will. 

" Yes," she promised after an interval ; " if you will 
stay." 

" I '11 stay." 

He placed his hat and coat back on the pegs. In 
Helen's manner he read a desire to put away the past 
till overwrought nerves had had time to rest; and as this 
was what Juell wished also, he made no comment on the 
story she had just related. The last two hours were 
ignored entirely, and the conversation returned to his 
plan for freeing the village government from political 
questions that were altogether foreign to local affairs. 



CHAPTER XXII 

WHEN Juell and Helen reached the Wexstaff home 
they found Ray there. Juell tried to crush the 
feeling of jealousy that rose at once in his breast, but do 
the best he could the evening was spoilt for him. Mrs. 
Wexstaff was the only one who acted perfectly free and 
happy, though the others hid their uneasiness behind a 
mask of indifference or forgetfulness, that was forced in 
either case. They talked mostly of the impending strug- 
gle between Spain and the United States, of which the 
newspapers were full ; the length of a probable war was 
fully discussed. Ray insinuated that of course Juell 
would enlist, for there would be a call for young men 
having no relatives depending on them. The one bright 
spot in the evening was the feeling way in which Cora 
resented Ray's words and contended that Juell's place 
was at the head of a newspaper which should direct pub- 
lic opinion. 

" Indeed it is," declared Mrs. Wexstaff. " We all 
know the pen is mightier than the sword." 

This trite proverb thrown in when feeling was at its 
height started a laugh that eased the situation for a mo- 
ment. Juell, however, pleased with the thought that 
Cora could suffer for him, was not content with what had 
been, but must needs add to it. If there was a call for 
troops he declared that he certainly should enlist. Cora 
said nothing after this, but closed her lips very tightly. 
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Helen quite innocently followed Juell's statement with 
words voicing her own intention of going out as a Red 
Cross nurse. Cora's eyes shot back and forth between 
the two for a moment, connecting them in a way that had 
not troubled her before ; and two very red spots burned 
in her cheeks through the rest of their call. 

Juell, as he drove back to the village, fervently wished 
that he had not left it at all that evening. And Cora, as 
she took down her hair, looked through blinding tears, 
wondering why caring for each other as they did only 
seemed to make them unhappy; and — would things 
ever be right again? 

The friendship between Juell and Helen had reached 
a point where long pauses in the conversation were not 
at all disquieting. The first mile homeward scarcely a 
dozen sentences were exchanged. The night was an 
exceptional one for March ; there was no wind and the 
air had lost its keen edge. A half gilded moon paused 
aslant in the upper, western sky, and invited long medi- 
tations. 

" Do you mind going home by the Griggleys' ? " 
Helen inquired when they came to a cross-road. " I 
heard Bertha was sick and would like to see if a light is 
burning there." 

" Not in the least," replied Juell, and made the turn. 
" It is a splendid night to ride — " 

" — and think, too," she added. 

" Yes — and think," he said making the words his own. 
" I beg pardon," he continued, realizing suddenly how 
abstracted he had been. " I did n't mean my silence to 
be rude." 

" Oh, it was n't in the least," protested Helen. " Why 
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I am as guilty as you are. I really meant that it did 
seem nice to think ; and I suppose editors must have a 
great deal on their minds." 

" I was n't thinking of my newspaper work at all," he 
replied. " I was wondering if I really should enlist pro- 
viding there is a call for troops, or if I just said it from 
some mean motive." 

" I 'm sure I don't see how you could have a mean 
motive : your manner was n't at all boastful." 

Juell made no reply for he could not explain. 

" No ; there 's no light at the Griggleys', " Helen 
added a moment later, as they drove by a house, dark, 
and silent in the night shadows. " It can't be that 
Bertha is very sick." 

Juell had wondered not a little at the lightness of 
heart which Helen had exhibited since their supper. He 
could scarcely believe that a few hours before she had 
shown so much feeling. Yet there was nothing in her 
manner that indicated a shallow nature; in fact the 
contrary was quite the case. Juell's own disquieted 
mind seemed to gather much sympathy from Helen's 
presence and the knowledge that she had suffered so 
terribly because of one she loved. 

" This is one of the pleasantest drives we have in the 
summer time," Helen said presently. " But we are 
coming to a place now — the Griggley Cut — that spoils 
it all for a timid person : it is where the railroad crosses 
the highway, with steep embankments hiding it in both 
directions. It is impossible to tell whether a train is 
approaching or not." 

"Are you afraid?" Juell inquired. "It is an hour 
before the night train passes." 
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" No ; I *m not afraid. I like to be careful, though. 
Chester would never cross there without stopping first 
to listen. He used to say that he had a presentiment 
that he was to be killed on the railroad." 

Juell was surprised at this introduction of her husband 
into the conversation. He stopped his horse at the 
crossing, thinking that she wished it ; and they listened 
a moment, but there was no sound of approaching cars. 
Juell felt, now that the subject was broached between 
them, he should hear considerable of Aldritch, bit by 
bit, in their intercourse with each other. He was sure 
Helen yet loved what she had once thought him to be. 

" Have you ever considered what might have become 
of him?" Juell inquired, as he started the horse again. 
He dared ask this because she had spoken with her 
feelings well in hand. 

" Yes," she replied. " I think he has gone to South 
Africa. Two or three times, when we were in Chicago, 
he was determined to go, and I had great difficulty in 
preventing him then. He had an idea that he would 
make his fortune in the diamond fields." 

Juell would not question her further, and nothing more 
was said on the subject. 

When they reached the doctor's a lantern was found 
burning in anticipation of their coming. Helen insisted 
on accompanying Juell and aiding him as she could, till 
the horse was stabled and the door locked. They 
walked back to the house side by side. 

" It seems like a month since I came here this after- 
noon," he declared. 

" Does n't it ! " she responded. " We 've said and 
done so much." 
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" I think we Ve lived a month." He had in mind the 
disturbing element which existed between Cora and 
himself. 

The two shook hands then and said good night. 
Once that evening Juell had thought he should kiss 
Helen when they parted just as he would have kissed 
his own sister, but when the moment came he had a 
feeling that it would be out of place : he was afraid she 
would misunderstand; and so they separated after a 
lingering pressure of the hand. 

Juell's way to his boarding house lay by the hotel, and 
as he passed a dim light yet burned in the office, but no 
one appeared in view. Another conference had been 
held that evening in the " underworld," which was des- 
tined to bear upon the young editor's life. The " gent " 
from the city had been down again to discuss the prog- 
ress of events with Mikey. 

" We 's got ter do more hustling than Is laid out at 
first we 'd have to," said Mikey, as he drank for himself 
and the other too. " This young feller what 's got de 
Sun has knocked polertics into a cocked hat in Sauga- 
tauk. He 's planned to make de town a regular Sunday 
school and prayer-meetin' ; and damn me if it don't 
look as though he 'd made it work. But de boys an* me 
say nit. An* we says it hard — nit." 

"What's he doing ? Who is the fellow, anyway?" 
asked Preacher, pulling at his cigar. 

" I '11 be blowed if Is can tell you much. He 's a 
tramp, I says, as dropped down somewheres in de 
country near here, an's made his way to old Ken- 
neth's heart. An' say,! he 's playin' funny wid de 
gal, too!" 
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" What's that? " cried the other, taking the cigar from 
his mouth and starting forward. 

"Ah! I knowed yous wasn't so cold there as looks 
to be." 

" Damn you, shut up, Mikey ! Did n't I tell you she 
was n't to be spoken of in here. What is it you 're giving 
me ? Come, I want straight work between us." 

" Aye, that 's what it is. Devil a bit would I work 
ye — " 

" But what 's he done with your politics? " 

" Sure, an' he 's got half de voters to sign deir name 
to a paper sayin' dey'll vote no Republican an' no 
Dimocrat ticket the spring at all. What kin ye do wid 
polertics when ye have none? An' a conwention is 
called to nominate a citizens' ticket — see? " 

" That *s easy," said Preacher, returning to his cigar. 
" What you want to do is to get the boys into that meet- 
ing and nominate our men. We 'd do it as easy as that 
in our ward in the city." He rubbed his finger and 
thumb together ; he could not make them snap, as his 
illustration demanded. 

" Aye, Harris has put us on to de game. He signed de 
paper dis afternoon, an' climbed into de band wagon. 
Dat's what I said; de boys and wes said nit — and nit, 
damn hard. But it 's goin' to take a mighty lot more 
hustlin' dan I lay out at de start off." 

"What's the fellow's name? Have I ever heard of 
him?" 

" Demmin' — Damn 'im, should be ; and will be, too ; 
they 's 'nough alike." 

" Demming, Demming. Where 'd I ever hear that? 
Demming? Demming? No; I thought, at first, I'd 
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heard the name. But I guess not. You fellows ain't 
much if you let a stranger come in here and run your 
town. When is the citizens' meeting to be?" 

"Tchuesday night, next week. But Is tell ye, 
Preacher, wes ain't goin' to let him run de town. De 
boys is goin' to play his game wid him, an' we *s goin' 
to stack de cards so *s de counts all comes our way — 
see?" 

" Is this young fellow going to head the ticket him- 
self? " 

" Nerry," returned Mikey, shaking his head. " Dey *s 
too smart for dat. Dey's pushin' forward de doctor 
hisself for de place." 

Preacher gave a low whistle. 

" Dat 's what wes all say. He ain't one of your church 
fellers. But he *s onto de boys. He knows it all. An' 
he 'd make de town more pious 'an Parson Nichols his- 
self. But we's goin' to down him, sure. If de boys 
don't do it, 't will be because they can *t put in two votes 
to one of de other at de primary — see? Yous kin jest 
go back to de city an' be aisy. Harris gins us de wink 
an* wes doos de rest — see ? " 

"Well — you do it," said Preacher, with cunning 
force. Then he looked at his watch and rose. " Fill 
her up, Mikey, and I '11 take one drink with you before 
I go. If I can get the machines into a few towns, and 
keep dark, too, — I 'm going to reform then ; see ? 
Here *s to our success." 

" You '11 be wantin' de gal, then." 

Preacher's wink carried an assent. 

" You '11 have to get a move on yer, or de kid from de 
country '11 get her away from yous." 
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" Damn him ! He 's one of the prayer-meeting kind 

— pretends to be. Don't he know she isn't divorced 

— and won't be, because she doesn't believe in it. 
God ! Mikey ; I can hardly keep my fingers off your 
throat for bringing her into this matter. She 's too good 
for any of us. Don't you speak of her again if you want 
to live ! " 

Preacher took the little, red-faced man by the throat 
and shook him. His manner had the outward form of 
play, but there was a certain seriousness that forced a 
heed to his words. Then he seized the glass and held it 
toward Mikey to be refilled. Dark memories had been 
called up. 

"Demming — damn him! here's to his undoing. He 
can't hurt her. I 'd trust her with the devil ; and she 'd 
make an angel of him. If I were n't worse than he, 
Mikey, you 'd find little wings on my shoulders now." 
There was a bitter laugh. " Damn me, too, if I don't 
live to be a better man! Again, Mikey, and then 
I 'm off." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

TllEN filled the little assembly room in the town hall 
«!» * -*• to overflowing ; tall and short, young and old ; 
brawny yeomen and beardless youths were there. They 
elbowed and shouldered about in eddies ; they laughed 
and joked, and talked of the serious business of the 
evening. Here and there a bit of blue cloud rose above 
the press, and added to the smoke which grew thicker 
and thicker, pushed back by the ceiling. Everyone 
interested in a better government for the village had 
been asked to come out, so one could hardly question 
another's right to be present. 

Parson Nichols called the meeting to order, as he 
seemed less identified with either political party than 
anyone else. In a few words, which carried the ring of 
the pulpit with them, he told again why they were come 
together; then he asked that a presiding officer be 
nominated. Justice Harris obtained recognition and 
offered the name of Juell Demming as most suitable for 
the position in that he had taken a leading part in mak- 
ing the enterprise possible, was connected with a non- 
partisan press, and so far as any present knew, had 
never taken part in any political convention. Juell was 
elected without opposition, and in the same manner 
Parson Nichols was made secretary. All the forms of 
the law were fully complied with. 
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In a few well chosen sentences Juell thanked the 
citizens assembled, for the honor they had conferred 
upon him, and congratulated them on the interest that 
was manifested in the welfare of their village. In his 
secret heart, however, he was already troubled about the 
outcome of the meeting. When the matter had been 
but a conception of the mind, it had seemed a simple 
thing to get the better class of citizens together and put 
an ideal ticket in the field. Now, as he looked over the 
faces before him, he saw many individuals who were far 
from being models of citizenship. However, the move- 
ment was still in the hands of its friends, and as presid- 
ing officer, he had all the power possible to direct affairs 
as he wished. 

" The next step will be to choose the head of our 
ticket," Juell said, at the close of his speech. " Nomi- 
nations are now in order." 

Instantly there were two cries of " Mr. Chairman ! " 
One came from Bob Neely and the other from Tobiah 
Jackson. Juell recognized Mr. Jackson who, in a stir- 
ring speech, presented the name of Dr. Kenneth, which 
was received with loud applause. Again Neely called 
for recognition, and when the floor was given him, 
offered the name of Henry Bleeker. This was received 
with even more demonstration than the other, though 
the nature of it was rough, with an added tone of 
defiance. 

Tellers were appointed and the citizens set in motion 
that all might pass to the front and deposit their ballots 
in the hats which were there to receive them. The 
press was so great that movements were slow ; but at 
last all had voted, and the tellers were instructed to 
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count the ballots. While this was being done Judge 
Harris responded to calls for a speech. As the count 
proceeded, there became evidence of something wrong. 
A conference was being held by the tellers and some of 
the leaders, and Juell was called in to advise ; after a 
moment he returned to his chair and addressed the 
meeting. 

" I am sorry," he said, in grieved tones, " that in a 
meeting called for an expression of better citizenship 
the crime of stuffing the ballot-box should be committed. 
But it is so. The tellers report over four hundred 
ballots. Now, everyone knows that not many above 
three hundred are registered to vote in our village. 
And all are not here to-night. I should like an expres- 
sion of the meeting." 

An exciting time followed. There were cries for the 
result of the ballot, and calls for recognition from 
prominent citizens. At last order was restored, and a 
number of speeches were listened to. The meeting 
then ordered that the votes should be thrown out, and 
that they proceed to take another ballot. This time 
voters were not allowed to deposit their tickets, but were 
obliged to hand them to the tellers who saw that but a 
single vote was received from a man. Moreover, chal- 
lengers had been appointed to see that no voter pre- 
sented himself the second time before the tellers. 

When the ballot was counted at last, Juell announced 
the result to a breathless audience. " Whole number 
of votes cast," he read : " two hundred and five. Nec- 
essary for a choice, one hundred and three. Mikey 
Milroady has one ; Justice Harris, three ; Tobiah Jack- 
son, seven ; Henry Bleeker, eighty-nine ; Dr. Kenneth," 
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— Juell lowered the paper and looked into the upturned 
faces, — " one hundred and five ! " 

For a time pandemonium reigned. Arms and hats 
were waved in the air. Yells were emitted that threat- 
ened to shatter the windows. At last, when Juell could 
be heard, he declared Dr. Kenneth elected to head their 
ticket, and in response to calls, invited him to the plat- 
form to address the meeting. The doctor's remarks 
were brief. He thanked them for the honor they had 
put upon him, and promised, if elected, to give the town 
a pure and economical government. 

Ballots were then taken for the names which remained 
to be placed upon the ticket. Juell and a few others 
had made a slate which they hoped the citizens would 
adopt, but in this they were disappointed. Beagle was 
nominated for constable by a close vote, — the first 
departure from the slate, — and the nominee for trustee- 
ship was a man whom Juell very much distrusted, also. 
Harris, for Justice, received the striking vote of the 
evening; no name was presented to contest his claim, 
and he was given the honor by acclamation. Juell had 
not wanted him on the ticket at all, but there was no one 
who would take issue in the matter and it had gone by 
default. 

After all his hard working the ticket seemed no better 
than either of the parties might have nominated, ex- 
cept that Dr. Kenneth had been induced to take office, 
a thing he had steadily refused to do before. So far as 
political affiliations went the names were about equally 
divided between the two parties. Yet the next day a 
general dissatisfaction was found to prevail among the 
voters of the village. Discontent and criticism were in 
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the air. Another step seemed to be expected, but no 
one appeared to know just what it would be. 

This matter, however, was settled in the " under- 
world." Bleeker and " de gent " from the city met some 
of " the boys " there in secret conference. Bleeker was 
very sore over his defeat in the citizens' meeting, and 
the boys were only half satisfied with the crumbs which 
they had obtained. 

" The Citizens' ticket is all right so far as it goes/' 
said the pale young man from the city. " But it does n't 
go far enough. You want two in the field anyway. Now 
what you want is a People's ticket with Bleeker to head 
it. In the place of Harris, and Beagle, and men we are 
sure of, put on names that will give some character to 
the ticket but will stand no chance of election. In that 
way we '11 draw off the strength from the other ticket and 
in the end elect only our own men." 

" Aye ! Preacher has it ! " cried Mikey, striking the 
table and making the glasses jingle. " Wes kin do dat, 
boys, an* win 'er out, too. Eh, Bleeker ; what do yous 
say? Is it a go?" 

"It's a go if you can give it the right appearance. 
Who will head the call for a second meeting? We must 
have some prominent names." 

" Moshier and Forest are both dissatisfied with the 
other meeting," remarked Penny Adams, after blowing 
aloft the smoke from his cigarette. 

"Wes kin git them all right 'nough," declared Milroady. 

" Harris and Beagle will be red hot," said Tony Smith, 
as he filled his glass from a bottle that had been passed 
around several times already. " They '11 want to wipe the 
earth with us." 
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" Be aisy, be aisy," returned Mikey, " it kin all be 
explained to the gintlemin. They're reasonable and 
honorable, and kin see the necessity of our action." 

" Will you see Moshier and Forest, Mr. Bleeker ? " 
asked Preacher. " You '11 probably have more influence 
with them than the others. And don't overdo the mat- 
ter, boys, this time, as you did in putting in the votes 
for Mr Bleeker." 

" Aye ! Dat was great," cried Mikey. 

" It was too great," declared Preacher. 

" Over three hundred votes for Bleeker ! Damn 'em, 
dey had no right to t'row 'em out. It was dat kid from 
de country. Damn 'im, we '11 show 'im dat meetin's like 
dat ain't election day all right 'nough." 

Two days later Juell was cutting an item from the city 
paper, reporting a friendly action of the English govern- 
ment toward our own, when Dr. Kenneth entered the 
office of the Sun. 

" Well, this is a pretty kettle of fish you Ve got me 
into, young man," he cried with labored breath. " You 
were going to show us how to run a village government, 
independent of politics, and you Ve stirred the slimy 
pool to its very bottom. There are two tickets in the 
field now and both claim to be the only Simon Pure, 
blown-in-the-bottle, moral party." 

" But that is n't politics in the sense in which I meant 
it," replied Juell, snapping his long shears together with 
a spiteful sound. " We 've broken up old party lines. 
The voter can free himself from old prejudices now, and 
choose between men for their moral worth and individual 
fitness. We 've at least eliminated the terms, Democrat 
and Republican." 
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" Have we ? have we ? Not so fast young man. Demo- 
crat and Republican is the very talk I 'm hearing on the 
street now. Has n't it come to you yet? " 

" Not a word. How can it be ? It is too late to put 
up more tickets. Will the men who signed that paper 
break faith still farther ? " 

" More tickets are n't necessary," explained the portly 
physician, seating himself on the edge of a chair and 
preparing to enumerate points on the ends of his fingers. 
" Have you examined the two tickets that are in the 
field closely ? Do you know what party has previously 
claimed the support of every man nominated on those 
tickets ? " 

" No ; I haven't been here long enough to know that." 

" Well, let me tell you : already there is a Democrat 
and a Republican running for every office that is to be 
filled. All it needs is a careful cutting of the two tick- 
ets ; and it is reported on the streets that that is the plan 
of the Republicans. That was why the second ticket 
was put in the field, and that was why every Republican 
on the first ticket is opposed by an unpopular Demo- 
crat on the second ticket. They mean to divide the 
Democratic strength, and the moral vote, as you are 
pleased to call it, and so defeat your * honored friend.' " 

The doctor could not refrain from using a phrase of 
Juells', spoken on the evening of his nomination; and 
he closed his words by spreading his hand across his ex- 
pansive chest. He tried to keep back a part of his feel- 
ing by a show of humor. To think of defeat had never 
been pleasant to him, and this may have been a strong 
reason why he had refused to be a candidate hereto- 
fore. 
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" That is only a story to stampede our forces," de- 
clared Juell. " We must not let that be done." He 
rose and took up his hat. " I 'm going to see Jackson, 
and we '11 nail that lie right here. Will you go with me ? " 

Kenneth nodded assent. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

A LTHOUGH Jackson's political faith was opposed 
-**• to Dr. Kenneth's, the doctor had all the confi- 
dence in the world in the other's integrity as a man. 
When, therefore, the honest farmer assured his callers 
that he knew nothing of the plot to elect only Republi- 
cans to fill the offices, they were forced to believe the 
matter a foolish campaign story. Jackson told them, 
however, in confidence, that he should not vote the 
Citizens' ticket straight : he did not like the way Beagle 
had performed his duties as constable heretofore. But 
this would be cutting out one of his own party to vote 
for one of the doctor's, — the very opposite of the charge 
which had been brought before him. 

The few days that yet remained before election Juell 
was busy for the most part getting out the regular issue 
of the Sun. By Saturday, however, that was off his 
hands and he could give his whole time to pushing his 
favorite candidate. It had been very hard, both for Juell 
and the doctor, to refrain from active use of the Sun, 
to advance their personal views ; but Kenneth had re- 
mained true to the trust which had been imposed on 
him; and an enemy would have found it difficult to 
point to a single line in the paper which showed a bias 
in favor of either ticket. 

By Saturday night the struggle had reached a white 
heat. Apparently, active work then ceased and matters 
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were left to cool a little before the ballots should be cast 
on Monday. All day men had come and gone from 
Milroady's place with an air hard to define, and yet 
secretive to a degree, with furtive glances not at all in 
keeping with honest, honorable, law-abiding citizens. 
The plot hatched in the "underworld" had been di- 
vulged to another and another as adherents to their 
cause were obtained, and it was only a question of time 
when the matter should reach ears not at all friendly. 
This happened at ten o'clock that night, when Harry 
Marker brought the news to Juell, who was working late 
in his office. 

Marker was a year or two younger than Juell, a recent 
graduate of the State University, and at present principal 
of the Saugatauk graded schools. He had ideas of 
citizenship which well matched those advocated by the 
temporary editor of the Sun ; and the two had spent 
many a pleasant hour exchanging views. The enthusi- 
asm of the young professor had led him to take an 
active part in the present movement although he well 
knew this action might cost him his position in the 
schools. 

" Well, I Ve got a tale for you now," he declared, seat- 
ing himself on the corner of the editorial desk. 

Juell turned and looked into his face, for his manner 
was impressive. Then the editor fancied some mockery 
in the other's tone, and thought to rob him of his fun. 
" If Dr. Kenneth is elected he will oblige everybody to 
boil his wellwater before using it," said Juell. 

Marker laughed heartily. " No ; I Ve heard that — " 

" Is it the scheme to elect only Republicans ? " asked 
Juell, bound to hazard a second guess. 
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" Darker than that. You could never guess it. Why, 
it's nothing less than a plot to elect certain ones pledged 
to licence the open saloon and permit the introduction 
of some gambling devices into the village. What is 
more, our own ticket is implicated. Harris and Beagle 
and Jemison are in it. Bleeker favors the tough element, 
so the doctor is to be slaughtered. That scheme to 
elect only Republicans was started to draw off the 
doctor's strength. The whole thing was concocted is 
Milroady's place by a fellow called Preacher, a profes- 
sional gambler, from Grand Rapids." 

Juell would not be convinced till Marker repeated 
much of the story, with added details. Then his own 
distrust of the men named, together with many mysteri- 
ous occurrences, which heretofore had seemed inexplic- 
able, forced upon him conviction of the truth of all he 
had heard. Late as it was, they sent for Tobiah Jackson 
and Dr. Kenneth, and poured out to them the story 
which momentarily grew more convincing. 

" I 've distrusted Harris from the first," said Juell, 
when all had been explained. 

" I Ve known Beagle was tricky," declared Jackson. 

" I am morally certain Jemison was guilty of crooked 
work in letting the contracts for the town hall," added 
the usually careful doctor. 

" How are we going to meet this last move of moral 
rottenness and defeat it? — that is the question," said 
Juell. " It is now eleven o'clock. In an hour it will be 
Sunday ; and the next day is election day. What we do 
must be done quickly." 

Footsteps sounded coming up the stairway. The door 
opened and Parson Nichols entered. At first it was 
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thought necessary to explain their presence there, but 
Marker, on going for Jackson, had seen the minister and 
told him of the matter and invited him to the conference. 
Dr. Kenneth said that if their cause was good at all it 
was deserving of work on the Sabbath if that was neces- 
sary for its success; and Marker agreed with him. 
Without taking direct issue with them, Juell and Parson 
Nichols thought the work might be accomplished in the 
secular hours that yet remained. 

"There's no use arguing when we shall do — the 
point is what we shall do," declared Jackson. 

" Fight them as they have planned to fight us," 
replied Juell. " The contest is plainly no longer be- 
tween the Citizens' ticket and the People's ticket, but 
between the good and the bad elements in Saugatauk. 
I believe the good predominates in the village ; and if 
this matter is rightly put before the voters, the cause of 
good government must yet prevail." 

" That sounds well, young man," said the doctor who 
had grown impatient as things became complicated. 
" Your words generally sound well." Kenneth's manner 
was sarcastic and somewhat irritable, but Juell could 
not easily be ruffled. 

" How rightly to put it, then, is the point," repeated 
Jackson. " Have you a plan, Mr. Demming? " 

" The tough element evidently are going to pick out 
their men from the two tickets," explained Juell. " Now 
let us do likewise. There are good men that can be 
chosen." 

" That is what I intended to do," declared Jackson. 

" I know," said Juell ; " but we must arouse concerted 
action. Now this is what I would advise : I '11 get out 
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an Extra — an election paper. It need n't be called 
the Sun, The Sun need have nothing to do with it. 
The matter is an independent piece of job work. It 
will be but a single sheet — call it the Watchman, if 
you will. We will expose this plot — not necessarily 
make personal charges. We '11 simply drop the names 
of Harris, Beagle, and Jemison; and call upon the 
citizens opposed to the saloon and the introduction of 
gambling machines, to vote for the other candidates." 

" Good ! " cried Marker. 

" That 's to the point," said Jackson. 

"We'll print our candidates at the head of the 
column," went on Juell, " in bold, black type, and enjoin 
every good citizen to scratch his ticket in favor of these 
men. Will you write me a short article favoring this 
movement, above your name, Mr. Jackson ? " As 
Jackson considered, Juell continued : " and you also, 
Mr. Nichols, — and, Doctor, I want your name, too?" 
He looked at the three who looked at one another and 
then nodded assent in unison. 

" Your name should appear in this connection, too," 
said Jackson addressing Juell. 

" If it will help the cause, you are welcome to my 
name," replied Demming. 

" You 're too modest by far," declared Marker. 

" I don't think Mr. Demming realizes how much 
influence he has come to have in Saugatauk already," 
said Jackson. " Have you forgotten that you were 
chairman of the citizens' meeting?" 

" It was in that meeting that the tough element first 
showed themselves in stuffing the ballot-box for Bleeker," 
said Juell, with rising spirit. " I can see a hundred of 
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their moves now. I '11 write the article exposing their 
plot." While he was yet talking, he reached for pencil 
and paper. "Here — gentlemen. Find places at this 
table. You Ve got thirty minutes to write your story in. 
I'll be down here with the boy at twelve o'clock to- 
morrow night and we'll rush it into type and on to the 
press. Marker, will you be on hand at six o'clock 
Monday morning? Then you and I will put a copy of 
the Watchman into every house in town." 

" I '11 do better ; I '11 be here at twelve and help you 
with the proofreading," Marker replied. "And if 
there *s anything else — just command me." 

" Write now some liners," said Juell, " to fill up short 
columns, that will be applicable to this special issue. 
Give me some of your best epigrammatical work. Make 
'em clinchers." 

For a half hour five men worked like delinquent 
schoolboys over trying examination papers. There 
were few spoken words. The only sounds were an 
occasional movement of a restless body, the rustle of 
bits of paper, the steady march of pencils, and Jackson's 
sibilations as he read to himself what he had written. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

A RAW air enveloped the little village on election 
'**> morning. Two inches of snow had fallen in the 
night, and through this the tracks of Demming and 
Marker might have been traced as they distributed 
the Watchman from house to house before it was yet 
day. The polling-place was on the ground floor of 
the town hall in the large room where was the village 
fire department. Thither at an early hour citizens be- 
gan to gather. Each came bringing the astonishing 
little paper in his pocket where he was quick to refer 
to it with eager inquiries on his lips. The makers of 
the paper were present, ready to back up their effort 
with personal work. Harris, Beagle, and Jemison were 
as angry as men ever get and refrain from actual 
violence ; they charged the doctor and his followers with 
all manner of trickery. It was claimed that the little 
paper was issued only to throw dust in the good 
people's faces, while those who fathered it did their own 
dirty work. Vile names were put upon Juell and Par- 
son Nichols. It was reported that their influence had 
been sold to the highest bidders ; and they were openly 
called traitors for refusing to support a ticket they had 
taken leading parts in putting into the field. 

When the voting actually began there was a lull in 
hostilities, but all day it only required a little puff of 
wind to fan the smouldering coals into angry flame. 
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Jackson and Harris were both members of the election 
board, and watched their respective interests with a 
zeal that seemed almost prompted by personal hatred. 
Dr. Kenneth hovered about the polls continually; his 
longest interval of absence was when some enemy put 
a trick upon him and he was called five miles into the 
country to see a sick friend who proved to be in perfect 
health. 

The greatest uncertainty prevailed as to the outcome 
of the day's work. Political ties were not only broken 
up, but neither of the two tickets in the field could 
claim the undivided support of a dozen men. The 
fight had resolved itself into a bitter personal contest, in 
which neighbor was arrayed against neighbor. The 
absolute secrecy of a ballot prepared in the little booth, 
however, enabled many a peace-loving man to vote as 
his conscience dictated, without fear of offending one 
whom he must daily come in contact with. This also 
added greatly to increase the doubt which hung over 
the result. 

Toward noon the sun came out, and, where not pro- 
tected by the shadow of buildings, the snow melted, 
and mud and water took its place in the paths and road- 
way. Every candidate had certain friends of whose 
support he was assured, and strenuous effort was made 
to bring these out. Jimmy McPhee drove the doctor's 
carriage and many a feeble old man, and indifferent or 
negligent younger man, was rolled swiftly to the town 
hall and then returned to his home after he had cast his 
vote. Harry Marker carried a polling list and checked 
off names in the interest of Dr. Kenneth. 

" Have you done your duty, old fellow? " he asked, 
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late in the afternoon, coming to Juell, and clapping 
hands on his shoulders. " Your name is n't checked on 
my book." 

" Great Greeley ! " cried the Sun's editor ; " I forgot 
I had a ballot to cast." Surprise and shame were in his 
face ; a few moments more and he would have missed the 
opportunity entirely, and he had counted so much on 
exercising this privilege. " I 've been so engaged in 
converting others to our cause," he tried to explain. 
" Thanks awfully, Marker. I would n't have missed 
voting for anything. The doctor never could have 
forgiven such neglect, nor could I have excused myself. 
I '11 go and vote at once." 

A dozen men stood about the polling place when 
Juell presented himself to receive the official ballot. 
He had come and gone from the room so many times 
that not a few were surprised at this action of his, think- 
ing surely he had voted earlier in the day. Bob Neely 
was ready with a facetious remark. 

" Here, Demming," he cried ; " even editors are n't 
allowed to vote twice." 

Harris, however, had waited all day for this moment. 
He winked now to Mikey Milroady, who pushed forward 
his short body, with its red, repulsive face, till he gained 
a place near the table. Shaking his hand in the direc- 
tion of Juell, he cried, — 

" Is challenge dat vote ! " 

Some men laughed, thinking it part of a joke. Juell 
hardly knew what was meant. Jackson, however, read 
seriousness in Milroady's face. 

" What's this? " he exclaimed, gathering his faculties 
to meet this new attack of the enemy. 
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"On what grounds do you challenge his right to 
vote, Mr. Milroady?" questioned Harris, suavely, pre- 
serving, the while, a very judicial demeanor. 

" De kid isn't naturalized. He's a Cannuck — see? 
Let 'im show up his papers if he 's got 'm out. That 's 
what Is says. He 's a damned foreigner ! " 

" Keep back your abusive language, Milroady," said 
Harris, with a show of reprimanding him. " Raise your 
hand, Mr. Demming, and take the oath ; you '11 have to 
answer some questions." 

Juell complied, and Harris, after administering the 
oath, magnanimously turned him over to Jackson to 
question. 

"Where were you born, Mr. Demming ?" Jackson 
asked. 

" In New York State." 

" Of what nationality were your parents ? " 

" My mother's family has lived in this country two 
hundred years. My father is English." 

" He's a citizen of this country?" asked Jackson. 

" Not of the United States," replied Juell. 

This rather disconcerted Jackson. 

" He was, at the time of your birth, perhaps ? " he 
questioned, after a moment. 

" No, sir." 

" Of what country is he a citizen? " Jackson asked, be- 
ginning to feel a doubt of Juell's right to vote. " Is he 
living yet?" 

" He was, the last I knew of him. His home is in 
Ontario. He 's a Canadian citizen." 

" Excuse me, Mr. Jackson," said Harris. " How 
much of your life have you spent in this country, Mr, 
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Demming ? You say you were born in New York 
State?" 

" Yes, sir. I Ve lived here the last ten months, and 
perhaps the first two or three months of my life. I 
don't know positively about that." 

" We '11 excuse you on that point," said Harris, smiling, 
while a general laugh passed round. " The rest of your 
life you have lived in Canada. How old are you, Mr. 
Demming? " 

" I 'm in my twenty-fourth year." 

" You have voted in Canada? " 

" Yes, sir." 

Harris's face changed suddenly. He said nothing 
further, but looked with unmistakable meaning full at 
Jackson. 

" I 'm surprised, Mr. Demming, that you should try to 
vote here," said Jackson, severely. " You must know 
that you are not a citizen of the United States. Your 
birth in New York, under the circumstances you name, 
does not make you such." 

Juell was stung to the quick, for he felt that his honor 
was called in question. " I assure you, Mr. Jackson," 
he protested, " I have not taken this step without legal 
advice. I have always maintained that this is my coun- 
try, and that I am rightly a citizen of it. Mr. Harris 
gave it as his opinion — " 

" How about the time that you voted in Canada," in- 
terrupted Jackson. 

Juell had not a word to say. His short lapse into an 
annexationist had made but little impression on his 
mind. But now he saw how very damaging this was to 
the claim he had just made. 
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" Mr. Demming refers to my legal advice," said 
Harris, as if some explanation would shortly be needed 
to set himself right. '* I regret very much to say that 
he withheld from me some very important points in the 
case. Had I known all that he has revealed here 
to-day I could never have given him the opinion that I 
did. A person not at all versed in the law would know 
that you are not a citizen of this country," he added, 
turning upon Juell, as if he were an incorrigible criminal. 
" I am shocked that one who sets himself up as a 
champion for good government should prove such a 
hypocrite." 

" Sir ! " cried the outraged editor, starting toward 
Harris. " Such language from you I '11 not stand — " 

Both Marker and Parson Nichols, however, placed re- 
straining hands on Juell, who, thinking better of his 
intention, instantly curbed his anger, but yielded, as it 
were, to their united endeavors for quiet. His face 
burned with shame, though his friends pressed about 
and assured him of their sympathy and belief in his 
honor. They led him gently from the room as Bleeker 
brought forward an Italian, carrying his naturalization 
papers in his hand, though he could not read a word of 
them. 

Juell had no heart to continue the fight ; but that was 
not necessary, for the contest closed with the vote which 
the banana merchant cast. 

Alone in the office of the Sun the editor bowed 
himself over his desk and hid his face in the crook of 
his arm. For a time it seemed that he never again 
could carry his head erect among men. Looking upon 
his action from their point of view, it appeared to grow 
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blacker and blacker. But his conscience acquitted him 
of all guilt, and his natural optimism presently began to 
assert itself. 

He rose after a time and commenced to pace the 
floor, his mind busy dramatizing meetings with Jackson 
and Dr. Kenneth, in which he explained himself in 
words that won their hearts. Then there were future 
meetings with Harris, in which Juell tore the mask from 
the justice's features and invited the public to look in on 
his true character. The young man's heart yearned for 
sympathy, and his thoughts turned toward Cora, but 
the wish to know the result of the election as soon as 
the vote was canvassed kept him in the village. 

At one time he seemed to find a parallel to his life in 
the bird reared in an alien nest. " Child of the cuckoo ! " 
he mused, feeding himself on his own heart's pity. But 
presently his emotions were stirred with a new thought; 
and before going out for his supper, — a yielding to the 
force of habit, — he had risen to this peroration, in which 
pain and pride were mingled with great feeling : " I 've 
renounced Canada. America will not own me. Have 
I no country? Thank God I have ! a greater country 
than Canada, Britain, or America. No man has the 
power to rob me of my birthright : I am a citizen of 
Anglo-Saxony. Put upon me what they may, I will be 
worthy of the blood that flows in my veins." 



CHAPTER XXVI 

TT was early night in the village streets. The yellow 
■* flame from kerosene lamps shone in shop windows 
and marked golden patches in the blackness that had 
settled upon the countryside. The small boy was 
abroad betimes with his tin horn and ready blare, im- 
partial as to where victory may have perched. 

Juell had eaten a light supper and was on his way to 
learn the result of the day's work. He was still sore 
from the disappointment of the afternoon, and his pride 
yet suffered from the charge that had been implied 
against his honor and manhood. He glanced across 
the square in the direction of Dr. Kenneth's office; 
but all was dark there. The sound of men's voices 
and the glowing windows in the town hall, attracted 
him thither. 

A score of men stood waiting about the door, and 
within a dozen, more favored, were watching the few 
seated at a table counting the ballots. Marker saw 
Juell enter and beckoned him to his side. He threw 
his arm across the editor's shoulder and engaged him 
in a low conversation. In the number of straight ballots 
the Citizens' ticket had led. Juell was glad to hear this, 
for it was to the doctor's advantage, though it equally 
favored Harris, who Juell earnestly prayed might be 
defeated. They were now counting the scratched votes 
on the head of the ticket. 
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Suddenly bowed shoulders were straightened, and a 
chorused sigh of relief went up from those assembled. 
Someone near the door gave a yell and escaped into the 
street, where his cry was taken up, echoed and re-echoed. 
Within, little demonstration was permitted, but joy lit 
up the faces of most present. The doctor's friends were 
shaking hands with one another. The entire count had 
shown him to have a majority of eleven votes. 

"Where is Dr. Kenneth?" low, glad voices were en- 
quiring of Juell. 

But Marker was the one who answered. " He has 
gone to make calls on the sick, that he postponed 
through the day." 

The counting of ballots was resumed, watched by 
other yet anxious candidates. Bleeker and Mikey Mil- 
roady, sour and disappointed, left the room. Juell was 
eager to carry the glad news to someone, and, remem- 
bering Helen, followed them shortly into the street. 

He had scarcely ceased to knock at the doctor's door 
when Helen opened for him to enter. 

" Glory ! " cried Juell, waving his arm above his head. 
" The doctor wins ! " He took her hand the better to 
express his elation. 

"Papa wins — is elected ?" she questioned. "Oh, 
goody ! goody ! I wish he were here to know it. But 
he will be soon. You're coming in? I haven't seen a 
thing of you all day. Is it all over with? Are the best 
men all elected?" 

" The voting is all done. They are still counting the 
ballots. I hope the best men are elected. Where is 
Mrs. Kenneth?" 

" Mama is with papa ; or at least she Ay^nt with him to 
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call on Grandma Rigsby. I expect them back every 
minute. Do you know, I just hate that Harris for what 
he said to you this afternoon. I think it was horrid that 
they would n't let you vote. Papa told us all about it at 
supper time." 

"Does he think I meant — what does he think?" 
asked Juell, with deepest anxiety in his voice and man- 
ner. He had followed her into the parlor. 

"Oh, papa doesn't blame you at all. He knows 
Harris tricked you into it. It would have been different 
if you had favored him all the time. He thought at 
first you would be one more voter for him ; but when 
you turned against him — then he pretended to see for 
the first time that you weren't a citizen; the hypo- 
crite ! " 

" That 's what he called me." 

" Of course. But your friends know where the term 
belongs. I don't know when I 've been so angry with 
anyone as with that man, Harris. Oh, I do hope he is 
beaten ! " 

" Here too," said Juell. " I should like to have put 
in my vote against him. But it may be that it was n't 
needed." 

"You did a lot with the paper this morning — the 
Watchman. Wasn't that a surprise on them? It's 
been talked about all over the village to-day. Mrs. 
Nichols and Mrs. Phister and Matilda Jackson have all 
been here, and reported what people were saying. Oh, 
it was just the thing to do ; and you managed it so well ! " 

" Your father approved of it thoroughly, I think, at 
the last." 

"Oh, yes indeed. Oh, I was so amused with pap^ 
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to-night. He came home to supper thinking that he 
had a real piece of news for me. He began by attack- 
ing me — you know papa's way. ' Well/ he said, ' do 
you know that your friend Demming is a Canadian, — 
an unnaturalized foreigner, — has confessed it, after try- 
ing to cast an illegal ballot?' 

" ' I knew his home was in Canada/ I said. ' He 
told me he had lived there all — or nearly all — his 
life.' 

" ' Oh, he told you, did he? ' papa said, in his crusti- 
est way. ' It 's a pity he could n't tell someone that 
could have saved him and his friends the humiliation 
of the afternoon/ I saw then that he had something 
more to tell. But a piece at least that he thought was 
news to me, was n't at all." 

" It was terribly humiliating," said Juell, with the smart 
still upon him. "I think the real Americans — the 
Indians — had the true way of it. You know an Indian 
child belonged to the Totem of its mother. According 
to the oldest American usages, then, I am an American, 
in spite of all the laws to the contrary." 

" Indeed, I think you are," declared Helen, warmly. 
" And to think ! they would n't let you vote ; but that 
banana man — that Italian, who can't read or write a 
thing in our language — put his ballot in like a king. 
And it went straight for the Bleeker and Milroady set, 
you can depend upon it ! " 

"Your sympathy is very sweet, Helen," returned 
Juell. " You cannot know what a comfort it is to feel 
that my friends do continue to believe in me. I think 
I suffered most from the fear that some would see in my 
act a willingness to cast a fraudulent ballot/ 1 
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" Instead of your friends doubting you," said Helen, 
" you are the one guilty of doubting your friends. It 
would have been really complimentary to me if you had 
said, instead, that you had counted on my sympathy all 
the time. And why should n't you ? Is n't it a sister's 
duty and privilege — a sister for sympathy, and a 
brother for protection ? " 

" The opportunities of exhibiting such duties and 
privileges all seem to come to you," said Juell, com- 
plaining against fate. " I am continually demanding 
sympathy of you, while there is never an opportunity 
for me to show how jealously I would guard you from 
all harm." 

"What would you like — to fight with beasts?" she 
asked, prettily. 

" Beasts or men," he replied, his light manner but 
veneering deeper feelings. " If I could but kill a mad 
dog, or stop a runaway horse, or fight a duel. You don't 
know how gladly I would avail myself of such a chance 
to prove a real brother." 

" Fight? " Helen repeated. " There may be an oppor- 
tunity for you to fight, not for me, but for my coun- 
try. I suppose the authorities would allow you that, 
though you may not vote. You have read the papers 
to-day?" 

" I have been so busy at the polls," he began as an 
excuse. 

" There were five speeches made in Congress," she 
told him, impressively, " advocating immediate war with 
Spain. And Lee has been ordered to come home from 
Havana. We have bought one battleship in Brazil and 
another in England, and are putting armor-plating on 
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our merchant-marine. Mama will scarcely look at the 
papers, for the news that fills their columns fairly 
makes her sick at the prospect of war. And I am torn 
with contending desires too. I cannot bear to wound 
papa and mama ; I have n't said that I will go as a 
nurse; but I cannot think of remaining here idle. I 
have written to know what steps I must take to be pre- 
pared, if I decide to go." 

Juell had risen and was pacing the floor. 

" I have thought from the first," he said, " that there 
would be war. I shall try to do what is right. Every 
impulse of my nature will urge me to the front. It 
would seem to some cowardly if I remained behind. 
And yet there will be duties to be performed here. I 
hope my way may be pointed out to me very plainly. 
I so dread to make mistakes." 

The blare of tin horns, meanwhile, had sounded 
louder and louder down the street; and while he was 
speaking it became evident that those making night 
hideous were approaching the Kenneth home. Pres- 
ently they stopped before the house, and then flowed 
over the fence and into the yard. Blast after blast came 
from beneath the windows of the room where Juell and 
Helen were staying. 

" Is n't it frightful? " Helen said, above the din, while 
her brows gathered in pretty frowns. 

" It is an honor the boys mean your father. They 
will serenade all the successful candidates this way I 
suppose. Shall we go to the door? After we have 
acknowledged this favor — a doubtful one to my mind, 
and yet not without its joy — they will betake them- 
selves to another house. There is nothing to fear." 
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" Oh, I 'm not afraid/' she declared, following him to 
the door. 

For a moment after Juell and Helen appeared on the 
steps the noise increased fourfold. The clatter of tin- 
cans and cow-bells was added to the discordant bleat of 
fish-horns and yelling throats. Then there were cries for 
a speech, and the din abated to sporadic trumpet blares 
and occasional clashes of tins. Juell spoke to the boys. 

" Dr. Kenneth is n't at home. But I 'm sure if he 
were here he would feel the honor you mean him. If 
he knew, he would wish me to thank you for this call at 
his home, and I do so right heartily. Let *s give three 
cheers, boys, for the man who has won. Hip, hip, 
hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! And now, good night, boys." 

Helen waved her handkerchief in the light that 
shone from the window, as the youthful mob turned and 
began noisily to pass on down the street. Juell caught 
sight of an older lad who had been interested in the 
vote, and sprang down the steps to question him. The 
ballots had all been counted now; and of the men 
whom Juell wished to see defeated only Harris had been 
elected. 

The news was conveyed to Helen as they returned to 
the parlor, and though both rejoiced in the victory 
there was a lament that it had not been complete. The 
clock had struck nine as they re-entered the house. 

Helen wondered what was keeping her parents out 
so late ; still she felt no real anxiety. The two dis- 
cussed their recent visitors and the result of the elec- 
tion. The plans of Milroady and his set were defeated 
at any rate ; for with Harris alone elected of their men 
they could do nothing more than at present. 
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Juell knew how desperate men sometimes get and 
under great excitement commit acts which in calmer 
moments would hardly be charged to them. His active 
imagination would picture startling reasons why the 
doctor and Mrs. Kenneth might be detained, but he was 
too well balanced to give way to idle fears, or to show 
anything that would add to Helen's discomfort. The 
serious illness of some patient might, after all, detain her 
father. Juell looked at his watch. It was nearly ten 
o'clock. To keep her mind from distracting thoughts 
he spoke again of his futile effort to vote, though now 
lightly, as if the thing which he most regretted was 
that the episode had robbed him of an appetite at 
supper time. 

" You are hungry now," Helen exclaimed, springing 
to her feet. " Let me get you a bite." And she hur- 
ried away in the direction of the pantry. 

" No, no ! " protested Juell, following quickly. " I 
did n't mean that." 

" Stay there," she bade him imperiously, stopping in 
her tracks. "I forbid you to come farther. There is 
hot water and I '11 make tea. I *m nearly starving my- 
self. You may clear that stand for me. I will see now 
if you have the qualities which go to make a good 
soldier." 

Juell was really glad to obey. He removed the books 
and papers and set the lamp on another stand. He 
heard Helen moving about in the dining-room. The 
street door opened and someone groped through the 
darkened hall. Now that the doctor and Mrs. Kenneth 
had returned, he thought there would be four to sit down 
to their lunch. Into the midst of this calculation of his 
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came a startled cry from Helen that hurried him to the 
dining-room. 

Before reaching the scene Juell heard a man's voice 
commanding silence, followed by the words : " I have 
come for you. Be quick ! You must go with me 
to-night ! " 

Fleeing from her assailant, Helen met Juell forcibly in 
the doorway. The presence of a third person was a 
surprise to her pursuer, who started back, stayed in his 
mad purpose. For a single moment Helen clutched at 
Juell's arm, her haunted face appealing to him; and 
then she moved on, allowing him, as her natural pro- 
tector, to come between her person and the intruder.. 
Juell's first glance at the fellow gave him a surprise he 
had little dreamed of, and still his mind did not grasp 
the full truth for yet another moment. 

"Nolin!" he exclaimed. "You? What does this 
mean? Leave here before I — " Then Juell checked 
his words and sprang toward the other as if he feared 
he would escape him. "First, give me that hundred 
dollars you stole from -my room in Chicago ! " 

Helen emitted a peculiar cry, which, in the excitement, 
Juell did not catch. 

" Who are you ? " returned the fellow, insolently, 
backing free of Juell. " You make a great mistake in 
your address and language. My name's not Nolin. 
And more than one has felt the force of my fist for a 
less insulting speech." 

" You know me," returned Juell, with dogged insis- 
tence. "You can't play that game on me. I've met 
you and your whiskey-tainted breath before. And now 

ru— " 

*5 
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But an arm stayed Juell. " Oh, you are mistaken ! " 
cried Helen. And then as he looked into her face 
something recalled to his mind the photograph in the 
album. 

"No?" — his brain, bewildered, forced the words 
through his lips — " not — not he, — not Aldritch ? " 

"Yes," said Helen, as Juell had been impelled to 
believe she would. 

Whatever purpose he had had in mind seemed to 
leave him now. He stood a moment looking at Aldritch, 
and then slowly withdrew from a direct line between the 
two, as if uncertain of his right to interfere. In spite 
of the denial, there was no doubt in his mind that Nolin 
and Aldritch were one ; but for Helen's sake Juell knew 
he should never again repeat his accusation against the 
man. Aldritch accepted Juell's movement as a recogni- 
tion of his rights, and was quick to presume upon the 
situation. 

" Come," he said shortly to Helen. " Put on your 
duds. There is just time to get to the train." 

" I 'm not going with you," returned the girl, with 
unfeigned aversion. 

Whiskey alone prevented Aldritch from recognizing 
how futile his contention must be. 

" Yes, you are going with me," he retorted loudly, his 
usually pale face becoming very red. " I *m not going 
to leave you here to this fellow — and the stories that 
are being circulated in the village about you two." 

He started toward Helen but she shrank from him 
with a stifled cry. 

" Stop ! " cried Juell, again stepping between them. 
Aldritch struck at him but the blow missed its mark. 
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The next instant the half-drunken fellow was hurled 
with tremendous force against the opposite wall. 

" Damn you ! What do you mean ? " questioned the 
dazed and angry man, as he staggered to regain his 
footing. " I '11 let you know she 's my wife ! " 

" And she 's my sister," returned Juell, boldly holding 
his ground. 

" You lie ; curse you. Who made her your sister? " 

"God in heaven made her my sister," replied Juell, 
with reverent feeling, " but human error made her your 
wife. You have forfeited the little right you ever had. 
Begone now, before you tempt me to do you bodily 
harm." Juell approached him with strength and deter- 
mination in every line of his being. He was conscious 
one moment of wishing for those good old days when 
men carried swords by their sides. With what joy he 
would run this villain through, if forced to a fight. " You 
know me. There is the door. You have felt my strong 
right arm once, is it not enough ? Go ! " 

The natural man was very near the surface at that 
instant. It needed but the right movement from Al- 
dritch to precipitate a struggle which could have ended 
but disastrously for him, unless that uncertain quantity, 
the woman, had interceded. Helen had covered her 
face and then tore her hands from her eyes, as if she 
would hide the awful scene and yet could not. 

" You shall answer for this, curse you, at another 
time," snarled the baffled fellow. " I will be even with 
you if I have to swing at the end of a rope for it. Do 
you hear, Helen? I would not give that" — again 
the ineffectual snap of the fingers — "after to-night 
for the life of this new lover of yours. Damn him ! 
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twice he has balked me to-day, and it shall not be 
forgotten." 

Juell sprang toward him, for he was determined to 
cut short these words. His purpose was accomplished, 
though in another way; Aldritch slipped through the* 
door, and escaped into the night. A groan from Helen 
prevented Juell from following. Turning, he beheld the 
injured wife fallen prostrate near the couch. 



V 



CHAPTER XXVII 

/ TT s OPICS for conversation were not lacking in Sauga- 
•*• tauk for some time. It was always a mystery to 
Dr. Kenneth how the people of the village learned of 
the visit Chester Aldritch made to his home on the 
evening of election day. Inquisitive bodies may only 
have hazarded shrewd guesses, but it certainly seemed 
as if the matter became public almost as soon as it hap- 
pened in the privacy of his dining-room. The time 
proved, however, to be one of general yielding up of 
secrets, for both Juell and the doctor discovered that 
this visit was not the only recent one Aldritch had made 
to their village ; but that the base forces which they had 
just defeated at the polls had been, in a measure at least, 
under his personal guidance. 

The Kenneths were proud and sensitive people, and 
they suffered keenly from the reproach which had be- 
come attached to the family. Neighbors and friends 
meant to be kind, but their rough tender of sympathy 
often acted like an irritant to keep open a sore which at 
best would be a long time in healing. This was especi- 
ally true in regard to Helen, who for a week was com- 
pletely prostrated. A change, which would take her 
mind off her trouble, became imperative, and, when, 
presently, the way seemed opened for her to join the 
Red Cross, neither the doctor nor Mrs. Kenneth could 
withhold their approval. 
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The threat which Aldritch had made against Juell's 
life on the evening of their meeting, was never repeated 
by either of those who heard it. Juell looked upon the 
words as boastful utterings of a thwarted enemy, who 
offered them as a salve to ease his own wounded pride, 
while extricating himself from a position in which he 
could but figure as second best. Helen took the matter, 
however, more to heart. She could not bear to speak 
of any particular of the affair, yet much relief was af- 
forded in the thought that separation between herself 
and Juell added to his safety, while it removed a terrible 
temptation from one toward whom she had once held 
the tenderest relations. 

The story of that night's encounter, as it came to Cora 
WexstafTs ears, did not tend to help matters between 
herself and Juell. She listened to his version of it very 
coldly, and for the first time he thought her strangely 
unsympathetic; indeed, it really pained him to think 
that Helen's troubles did not find a more responsive 
chord in her nature. But could one blame Cora when 
his whole manner indicated that he was keeping back 
something? At least her questions brought out more 
than he would at first tell. Besides, the oft repeated 
connection of her lover's name with Helen's was enough 
to arouse a less jealous nature than Cora's. Nor yet 
could blame be attached to Juell, whose attitude was 
one of simple modesty in an event of which the com- 
mon village mind was determined he should figure as 
hero. 

Meanwhile the warcloud between Spain and the 
United States had grown bigger and blacker, and was 
fast approaching the zenith. President McKinley had 
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asked Congress for authority to intervene in Cuba. 
The various States were appropriating vast sums to place 
their respective militia forces on a war footing. Within 
the last twenty-four hours the Michigan legislature had 
voted a half-million dollars for this purpose ; and it was 
expected that Governor Pingree would summon the 
State troops to mobilize at once at Island Lake. The 
war spirit ran high in Saugatauk, leading to a marked 
display of flags, and red, white, and blue bunting. Local 
animosities were forgotten and papers were eagerly 
seized and read for news of national interest. Young 
men from the country came into the village and hung 
about the town hall, from whence they moved in squads 
to Milroady's place, and thence to Necly Bros.' store, 
before which Juell kept a bulletin of the latest dispatches. 

One day it was reported that Congress had passed 
resolutions demanding the immediate withdrawal of 
Spain from Cuba. Another that our minister at Madrid 
had started for Paris, and that the Spanish minister at 
Washington was on his way to Canada. Thus diplomatic 
relations were broken between the two countries. Then 
came news of the firing of the first gun, and the capture 
of the Spanish merchant steamer Bucna Ventura by 
the U. S. S. Nashville off Key West. This was fol- 
lowed by the call of President McKinlcy for one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand volunteers, to serve during the 
war. 

Helen had tried to keep the time of her going a secret, 
in order that she might slip away as quietly as possible. 
But the train she had planned to take had on board the 
Kalamazoo company of the National Guard, who were 
on their way to Island Lake, in response to the Governor's 
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call ; and all Saugatauk, learning that they were to pass 
through the village at that hour, turned out to greet 
them. Dr. Kenneth was to accompany his daughter 
part of the way ; and when the two stepped upon the 
car platform the crowd, gathered at the station, seized 
upon the moment to do honor to them as well. Cheer 
after cheer was given; and the little village felt that 
already it had taken a proud position in the war. 

Cora had closed her school, and she and her mother 
had driven into town, where they were on hand to see 
Helen off. Ray was there also. These, with Juell and 
Mrs. Kenneth and Parson Nichols, formed a little group 
by themselves, that waved handkerchiefs frantically till 
the train disappeared, as it were, through an opening in 
the horizon, leaving only the blackened line of rails 
pointing the way it had taken. 

"You and Juell come out to our place, and spend 
the day with us," said Mrs. Wexstaff, in a tone of sym- 
pathy and entreaty, turning to Mrs. Kenneth, who yet 
waved her handkerchief, not knowing, for the tears in 
her eyes, that the train swarming with gray-coated 
militia men, and bearing her daughter on her noble mis- 
sion, had gone from sight. 

Mrs. Kenneth seemed to leave all decision to Juell ; 
and as his work admitted of a day off, the invitation was 
accepted. The doctor would be back on the evening 
train ; meanwhile Mrs. Wexstaff's kind heart saw a way 
of banishing long dreary hours for the mother, who 
would be left alone till he should return. Cora quite 
innocently worded the invitation so that the doctor's 
wife was invited to ride in the Wexstaff carriage, thus 
leaving Juell and herself to come in the other. Ray 
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drove home alone, as he had come. But he had not 
been slighted; for Mrs. Wexstaff had asked him to 
fetch his mother, also, over to the cottage where they 
would make a day of it together. 

" Thanks, Mrs. Wexstaff," Ray had answered ; " but 
mother and I will be very busy the rest of the day. I 
should like to bring her at another time." Because his 
heavy features were always good at hiding emotion, no 
one saw or divined the jealous flame that burned in his 
heart. Juell and he parted without any exchange of 
words; but this was not thought strangely of by the 
others, if, indeed, they noticed it at all. 

The sun shone warmly, giving them a delightful day to 
be abroad. All things now made for a better feeling 
between Cora and Juell, who seemd to understand each 
other as well as ever had been the case. The prospect 
was bright for Dr. Kenneth to buy the Sun property, 
and Juell had settled it with himself that if this project 
went through he should consider it an indication that 
Providence meant him to stay in Saugatauk. As they 
rode along he told Cora this. Nothing in their recent 
meetings had been said which would indicate that they 
planned for a future in common; for Juell would not 
again ask her for a promise till his prospects seemed 
secure. But this morning their talk was as if a tacit 
understanding existed between them to this end, and 
Cora rather encouraged the presumption on his part 
than otherwise. Altogether, Juell found the day so 
charming, in contrast with others, that at night, when he 
thought of Helen and the sadness which hung over the 
Kenneth home, he was almost ready to reproach himself 
for his lightness of heart. 
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The following weeks he dropped in at the Kenneths' 
two or three times a day, to pass a cheerful word with 
his friends. The doctor and he very early resolved 
themselves into a board of strategy, and campaign after 
campaign was planned and executed on the maps of an 
old school geography. Mrs. Kenneth fell into a rhym- 
ing mood, brought on by the prevailing patriotic fervor, 
and some verses she produced so pleased the editor of 
the Sun that he gave them a place in one corner of 
his paper, where the doctor read them and laughed and 
cried by turns. 

While all eyes were fastened on the forces moving 
toward Cuba, the news of Dewey's glorious victory at 
Manila came, and the leaves of the geography were 
hastily turned to find another side of the world, where 
the destinies of an empire had suddenly been transferred 
to an Anglo-Saxon race. Juell wished madly to rush off 
and do something to bring himself within the halo of 
undying fame, that was forming about the heads of 
favorite sons of his chosen Republic. To print lines 
about Jackson's new barn; that Steve Huckins con- 
templated a fresh coat of paint for his house ; that Hank 
Elkins's mare, Roxy, had presented her owner with a 
fine colt; that Neelys were going to put in double the 
number of acres to celery this spring — all this had 
suddenly become ignoble and intolerable to one with his 
ambitions. Generally, however, it needed only a visit to 
Cora to set him right again ; and trips to the Wexstaff 
home had become more numerous now that it was impos- 
sible to spend an evening with Helen. 

Juell frequently met Ray at the little cottage ; twice 
his mother was with him, but oftener he was alone. 
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Cora's behavior in the main made it easy to give him a 
polite greeting, though now and then Juell had to 
struggle fiercely to keep back his jealous feelings. Ray 
always inquired of Juell about Helen, and forced him to 
talk of her as much as he dared ; for he took delight 
before Cora in making it appear that the two enjoyed 
more than ordinary friendship. Then there was the 
lack of soldiers, that must be discussed, for the regi- 
ments at Island Lake were found to be short in their 
quota of men ; and here was always a chance to annoy 
Juell. 

"What's changed your mind, Demming?" asked 
Judson one evening, in the middle of May ; " once you 
were so fast to enlist." His speech was far from 
friendly ; indeed there was a taunt in it, as was plain to 
everyone present. 

" I don't remember that I've ever been any ' faster' to 
enlist than you," retorted Juell. And then, irritated by 
the other's manner, he stooped to a very common form of 
braggadocio. " I'll go now and enlist, if you will," he 
added, with a challenge in his voice. 

" I could n't go except as I felt it my duty," answered 
Ray, with the assumption of a higher ideal than Juell 
seemed to possess. " With mother depending on me, 
and father's business left in such an unsettled condition, 
it is clearly my place to remain at home for the present. 
If I were only temporarily employed now, I should feel 

differently about it." 

Mrs. Wexstaff had thought it strange, the persistence 

with which these two badgered each other, but had been 

blind to everything except friendliness in their manner. 

Men-like, she had told Cora, they sometimes carry their 
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hectoring too far ; and she was ever ready with a mild 
speech to soften some aspersion of one or the other. 

" Why, what makes you talk that you could enlist at 
all, Juell ? " she asked, not hiding that he had grieved 
her. " Dr. Kenneth told me only yesterday that he had 
nearly completed a bargain with Hildrith, and that you 
would soon have complete management of the Sun.** 

Juell forced more into his laugh than he felt. " Oh, 
that was just done to put Friend Judson in a hole," he 
answered. " I knew he had n't the sand to enlist. He 's 
ready to preach to me what 's my duty — " 

" Now, see here ! " said Cora, breaking into the conver- 
sation. " I don't think it is right to be quarreling 
among ourselves when there is a common enemy 
threatening." And she infused into her tones a lightness 
that would not permit any serious hard feeling to live. 
Indeed, the others were quick to feel some shame for 
their behavior, and for a time maintained excellent de- 
portment. However, each was in a state of mind that 
forbade a long-continued peace. 

Juell stayed that evening till after Ray had gone. 
There had been some talk of keeping him all night, with 
which he seemed to fall in, but only as a blind to Ray. 
It was well known that one room in the house was still 
called his, and that he sometimes occupied it. But, after 
Ray had gone, Juell was not to be moved from his de- 
cision to return to town that night, for there was work 
in the office to be commenced at daylight. 

Cora took the lantern and lighted him to the barn, 
while he got his horse. He spoke openly to her now of 
his jealousy of Ray, not blaming her, but wishing to 
reveal how deeply he loved her. He told how continu- 
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ally he had to fight with himself to keep from saying the 
most cutting things to Ray ; and that if he could know 
when Ray was to visit there he should keep away, for it 
had become anything but pleasant to meet him. Juell 
was in hopes his words would lead Cora to have less to 
do with Ray. He well knew she had given him no right 
to forbid her the company of any man; and had he 
possessed that right he would have been slow to use it. 
He did not feel like asking a promise of her in the 
matter, but hoped that she would voluntarily grant what 
he wished, when she learned how sensitive he had be- 
come. Cora, however, was in a mood to tease him that 
night, and only made light of the matter. Nevertheless, 
after a pretty demur she gave him the kisses which he 
made a pretence of stealing, and they parted in very 
good spirits. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

ALTHOUGH Juell's nature was optimistic, occasion- 
ally he had periods of dejection, and one of these 
followed that last evening at the little cottage. He was 
always happiest when there was most to contend against ; 
and somehow he awoke the next morning with the 
impression that he had mounted the last barrier in sight 
and that no immediate occasion remained for exerting 
himself. Only the form of signing the papers separated 
him from the Sun; and in those last kisses of Cora's 
he realized the possession of her more than ever before. 
Of course his great ambitions yet remained to be ful- 
filled, but for a time they seemed to have eliminated 
themselves from his mind. 

Before night, however, these early impressions of the 
morning were rudely shattered. It was two weeks since 
they had heard from Hildrith, at which writing he had 
been favorably disposed to selling his property, — hav- 
ing practically agreed to accept the doctor's terms. 
Though Dr. Kenneth and Juell had wondered at his 
silence since, they had explained it on the score of 
increased ill health. Their feelings may be imagined 
when that morning's mail brought a letter from their 
California correspondent saying that his strength was 
fully recovered, and as warm weather was coming on, 
he meant to return to Saugatauk at once. He rather 
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charged the doctor with breaking faith in the character 
of some of the Sun's later utterances ; he had not yet 
sold the paper and was surprised at the charges that 
had come to him in letters from Harris, Bleeker, and 
others. What was more to the point, he had changed 
his mind radically, and should not part with the Sun 
now at any price. 

Six hours later a telegram from Chicago foretold his 
arrival in the village on the morrow. 

This was a cruel awakening from the little dream 
which had come to Juell. It meant nothing more nor 
less than that he was again to be cast adrift on the sea 
with the host of unemployed. Fortunately, all his 
debts were now paid, even to the last penny which he 
owed the doctor. 

" Curse his changeable mind," said Kenneth, as he 
flung Hildrith's letter from him. He had dropped into 
the office to talk it over with Juell. " It *s nothing more 
than I should have expected. He *s played the same 
trick on others. But I vum ! he '11 never serve me this 
way again." 

He looked across the table at the young man sitting 
there. The lines about Juell's lips were a little drawn, 
and his face had paled somewhat. He tapped the desk 
nervously with his long-bladed shears. 

" Well, there *s other things besides pushing a pencil," 
Juell said, resolutely facing his disappointment. Then 
he rose suddenly from his chair, forced by the new swift 
working of his mind. " Men are wanted to push the 
bayonet, and I shall not longer hang back. I have felt 
a strong leading to go from the first, and now there is 
nothing to keep me. I am sorry that your plans have 
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fallen through, Doctor ; but for myself I can hardly feel 
a disappointment now. " 

" You '11 not enlist, young man? Don't be rash. Take 
time to think about it. What of your friends ? " 

" Friends ! " exclaimed Juell with a ring of sarcasm ; 
then he recovered himself. " Forgive me, Doctor. I 
shall miss you and Mrs. Kenneth — and the Wexstaffs." 
He began to pace the floor. " I do appreciate the kind- 
ness that has been shown me — if for a moment I seem 
to forget it. Whatever the future has for me, do not 
think I am ungrateful." He stopped, and took the 
doctor's hand. There were tears in his eyes. " May I 
take your horse and drive into the country?" he asked 
abruptly, not feeling that he could say more as he had 
begun. 

" Certainly." 

The doctor also felt an inability to use suitable 
words. 

" I shall see you again," said Juell, " before I go — 
and Mrs. Kenneth." 

" Go 1 " echoed the doctor, rising. 

" Yes. I shall leave town to-night Hildrith will be 
here to-morrow ; and he can get out the next issue of 
the Sun. If I delay a day or two the quota of the 
remaining regiments may be filled ; and there '11 be no 
place for me." 

" But, young man," began the portly physician, and 
for a moment he put his arm across Juell's shoulder. 

"Do not try to dissuade me, Doctor," interrupted 
Juell, feelingly. " I have not been hasty. I have long 
anticipated this very moment. I can hardly explain to 
you the forces that enter into my life. Let it be enough 
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when I say that I believe it is God's hand pointing my 
destiny." 

Their further words — for the doctor was loth to give 
up Juell — were merely a repetition of what had already 
been said. 

It was now late in the afternoon and the train Juell 
would take left soon after seven. Every minute of his 
time promised to be crowded to the limit, if he did all 
that occurred to him as necessary. The chief thing was 
to see Cora, and ten minutes later he was driving the 
doctor's best horse rapidly in the direction of the Wex- 
staff cottage. 

Juell tied his horse where so often the animal had 
used his teeth, and was springing up those familiar back 
steps when a voice behind arrested his movements. 

" I guess y'u won't find nobody to home, Mr. 
Demmin*. Y'u kin go in, though ; I Ve unlocked the 
door." 

Juell turned to speak to Burt. 

" Isn't Mrs. Wexstaff at home?" 

" Nope." 

Juell looked across the fields in the direction of the 
little schoolhouse, and Burt seemed to divine his 
thoughts. 

" 'N' she ain't there, nuther," he added. " I don't 
know where they 've gone. She told me when I come 
from school where I 'd find the key. An' she said I was 
to strain the milk and then lock up again. She said 'at 
she an' her ma wouldn't be home till late. But she 
did n't tell me where they was goin' to. The' ain't be'n 
no more battles or fights, or anything, has there, Mr. 

Demmin' ? " 

16 
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" No," replied Juell, absently, while he knit his brows 
and meditated his next movements. 

" Miss Wexstaff told you that they would n't be home 
till late?" repeated Juell, slowly coming down the steps. 

" Yep, that 's what she said. I s'pose I might 'av' 
asked her where she was goin' ; but I did n't think as 
there 'd be anyone as wanted partic'lar to know. I'd 
say they was to the Judsons', only she and Ray took 
the road toward the river, an' it's a pretty long drive 
that way." 

Juell seized the railing. "Didn't Cora and her 
mother go together?" he asked, showing more agita- 
tion than he liked. 

"Why — no," replied Burt, looking into his empty 
pail. " Y*u see Mis' Wexstaff, she come to the school 
in the middle of the afternoon, an' said something to 
Cora; and then she went away. An' then at night, 
Cora, she told me what I told you about the key — an' 
all that. An' then after I 'd come home I happened to 
look that way oncet, and there was Ray Judson with his 
carriage; an' she was goin' off with him. And they 
took the River road. Nope — they did n't go together, 
Mis' Wexstaff an' Cora did n't ; y'u see their horse is in 
the barn. But she said 'at they would n't be back till 
late, an' 'at I was to strain the milk an' set it away. And 
that makes me think I 've given Patry her mash, an' 
she '11 have it all et up before I begin to milk if I don 't 
get a move on me." Burt hurried away, calling after 
him, — " Y'u kin go right into the house if y'u want 
to, Mr. Demmin'. It 's unlocked." 

Juell dropped upon the steps, and tried to think with- 
out passion. He sought desperately to conquer the 
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jealous feeling that surged over him with repeated floods. 
A thousand wild impulses came, but a moment's thought 
dissipated them in nearly every instance. A dozen 
times he was on the point of riding furiously after Cora, 
— but where should he find her? He groaned in an- 
guish when he thought of all it meant to go away now, 
without seeing her again. For a while he was tempted 
to sacrifice everything to gain one more word from her 
lips, — one last look into her eyes. It was his pride, 
however, that decided his action in the end, and led to 
an entirely different course. 

Night hung thick and black about the little cottage 
when Ray drove into the yard with mother and daughter. 

" Well, we Ve had a delightful time, Ray," Mrs. Wex- 
staff said, as they were parting. " Now your mother has 
promised to spend a day with me soon ; and you will 
bring her over, won't you ? " < 

" Yes, I will, Mrs. Wexstaff," returned Ray. " I don't 
mean that mother shall tie herself up in the house so 
closely as she has. You '11 see us here soon — for I 'm 
invited too; am I not?" 

" Why, certainly." 

" Well, good night ! " 

" Good night." 

Ray called good night to Cora, and she answered him 
from the steps, where she was searching for the key. 
Within the house, Mrs. Wexstaff went about to see how 
Burt had done the work which had been left to him. 
Cora sat by the light, and turned the leaves of a text- 
book, glancing over some lesson for the morrow, which 
had been put off that she might spend the afternoon with 
her friends. Mrs. Wexstaff presently went to her room. 

Cora slipped into an easy posture in her chair, with 
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her shoulders low against its back and her fingers inter- 
laced above her head. Soon her eyes were lost in the 
darkness of a farther room, while the leaves of her book 
turned themselves in her lap till they, too, found a posi- 
tion of rest. She had had a pleasant afternoon with 
Ray; but he was not alone in her thoughts, for Juell 
was there, also. She loved idly to think of the two — 
one she had known so long ; the other more intimately 
than any one else. There was something very satisfy- 
ing in the friendship of a man. She had never felt it 
quite so strongly before. However, it was but a short 
time that she really had had more than one such friend, 
and one was hardly enough to form an impression. It 
must seem nice to have a dozen, or more, as some girls 
in large cities have. Pictures illustrating magazine fic- 
tion, readily occurred to her mind. She fancied herself 
surrounded by a group of men, admirers such as — well, 
a little different from Ray, and not just like Juell, either. 
Like Ray, if he were more polished and courtly ; and 
like Juell, if he were not so fiercely determined to be 
the one, and only one. 

Yet, she should want Juell even then. It was sweet to 
have one who was the one after all. She kept this thought 
before her for a time, realizing again and again some 
rapturous moment. What could be nicer than to have 
things continue for a while as they were at present? 

By and by she rose and went to her room. All the 
house was quiet, and Cora walked lightly so as not to 
waken her mother. She stood before her mirror with 
hand lifted to take down the first coil of hair, when her 
eyes fell on a folded bit of paper pinned where she 
would be quick to see it. " Cora," was the imperative 
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word staring at her, and because she recognized the 
hand that had pencilled it, a blush overspread her face. 
Juell had been there — in her room ! 

The flush continued to burn in her cheeks while she 
opened the note, but the first words drove all the color 
from her face. "Cora, — I am going to the war," began 
the message inside. A little cry escaped the girl, and 
she threw out a hand to steady herself. Breathless, her 
heart throbbing painfully, she forced her eyes to go on 
to the end. 

" Cora, — I am going to the war. I wanted to see you again 
before I go, but that will be impossible now. And I don't 
know that it matters much. You did not care enough for what 
I said last night but you are away with him now. Perhaps 
you will soon forget me entirely. But I shall always love you 
— if not for what you are, for what I long to think you are ; 
and because I should despise myself if I proved inconstant. I 
know I am very angry and jealous, and am writing things I shall 
regret — I am ready now to tear this up and write another. 
But I have n't time ; and this will tell you the important thing 
after all — that I am going to the war. I shall write to you and 
explain what I have n't time to tell here. Forgive me if I have 
hurt you. I wanted to hurt you at first ; but that is gone now. 
Write to me, or I shall not care what becomes of me. And yet 
even now, I am dreaming of winning a name and a position, 
that you will he glad to share with me. One moment I am so 
jealous that I am driven to quarrel with you. But you see, I 
cannot give you up. Oh, the sweet, mad things I would write 
had I the time — and dared ! But — good-bye — 

"Juell." 



CHAPTER XXIX 

FROM the moment Cora finished the note she knew 
but one thing, and that was to stop her lover from 
carrying out his rash determination. She gathered from 
his words that if action was deferred till morning, it 
would be too late. The idea that he meant to leave 
Saugatauk by the night express going north prevailed 
with her ; and in thirty minutes more this train would 
be due at the village station. 

She stole out of the house, and ran swiftly to the 
stable where Bess was quickly saddled. Impatiently she 
walked the horse till the hoof-beats would not disturb 
her mother, and then she forced the animal into a wild 
gallop. Twenty times she changed her mind as to 
whether she should go first to Juell's boarding-place, 
or ride straight to the station. She thought of the 
scene, and of the talk, this action of hers would create 
in their little village; but no phantom of publicity 
which the mind could conjure up would stop her now. 
Anything were better than that Juell should go to the 
war. 

Bess behaved splendidly. No doubt the horse re- 
membered a night ride she had given Cora when the 
object had been to bring Dr. Kenneth for a visiting 
cousin who had suddenly been taken sick after retiring. 
With this exception the girl had not been in the saddle 
since her school days ; but she had not forgotten how 
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to ride. Besides, the pain and anguish at the prospect 
of losing Juell, acted in a way to make her oblivious to 
the discomfort of that mad journey. 

Not till she rode up to Mrs. Ormsby's home did Cora 
decide to go on to the station. The house was dark, as 
was nearly every dwelling in the village. A light burned 
in Harris's office, and several shone from windows in 
Milroady's place. Every moment the girl expected to 
hear the night train whistle. For a time the thought 
that it had come and gone, tortured her. Perhaps she 
had looked at her watch wrong. She tried to read the 
truth of the matter in the position of the red and green 
lights at the station as soon as they came into sight. 
But because her interpretation did not agree with her 
desires, she was ready to doubt her understanding of 
the signals; for it put off a brief space the dreadful 
moment when she must despair. 

She sprang from the saddle, leaving Bess to stand 
unhitched by the high platform. Eagerly, anxiously 
she peered into the night for Juell' s form, and listened 
for some step about the station which should prove to 
be his. Turning a corner the yellow light from a win- 
dow and the clatter of a telegraph instrument, invited 
her on. She knew the night operator and had deter- 
mined boldly to question him. 

" Has the late train come in, Will?" she asked, with 
an effort to steady her voice, after clearing her throat. 
The operator was busy at his instruments. At first she 
thought he did not hear, for his reply was not immedi- 
ate. Then, without turning about, he called over his 
shoulder, — 

" Ten minutes yet I " 
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She went out on the platform and looked up and 
down the track and listened. 

" Going away, Cora? " asked the operator, coming up 
to her presently. She was glad that he showed no 
particular surprise in her presence there. It was more 
than a year since she had spoken to him before. She 
saw how he had changed since they went to school 
together, for he stood in the light near her. 

" No. I expect to meet someone here." 

Even an indirect deception was not easy for her to 
perpetrate. It was dark where she stood, though the 
yellow light shone from the station window but three 
feet away. 

" I did n't know but you was goin' to war, too," said 
Will, with a bit of fun in his manner. "Wasn't it 
rather sudden in that fellow, Demming, goin' away 
to-night? Why wasn't you and your mother down to 
see him off ? Dr. Kenneth and his wife, and Parson 
Nichols, and the Professor, were all here. Or did n't 
you know about it?" 

Cora was glad of the dark and the support which the 
building gave her. 

" Has he gone ? " she faltered. 

" Sure. Went on the seven forty-five. And Dr. 
Kenneth tells me he's goin' to enlist. He's gone to 
Camp anyway. There 's my call ! " 

The operator left suddenly to go inside, and Cora 
saw him next bending above his instruments. She 
staggered to a bench and sank upon it. The thing 
which a few moments before she had thought would kill 
her had happened. There had been a sharp pain in 
her breast, and now this seemed spreading and numbing 
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her whole body. Night was pressing in on all sides to 
crush her. There was a rumble in her ears that in- 
creased till it seemed as if her head must burst. Then 
came a flash of light and the night express thundered 
by. For a time there was noise and bustle at the 
station, which helped to keep away painful thoughts. 
Cora rose as if she expected to find someone ; but no 
one came to her. Then the train moved away. 

Wearily the girl turned the corner and sought for 
Bess. The horse was still standing where she had been 
left. Cora got herself into the saddle and turned the 
animal's head homeward. She let the reins drop from 
her hand and clung to her seat Bess did not go off a 
walk, yet Cora felt impelled to cling to something, for she 
seemed continually swaying, falling, and losing herself. 

The blackness of night seemed a picture now of 
her future life. She knew Juell would be killed. All 
the way home she seemed to see battlefields covered 
with wounded and dying. Once she remembered the 
old soldiers about Saugatauk who had passed through 
four years of dreadful war, and returned home to tell the 
story. This thought came to her again in the morning, 
accompanied by a great change. With the clear light of 
day she could scarcely understand the despair that had 
been hers the night before. 

She went early to the stable, where Burt met her with 
a tale. Someone had been into the barn during the 
night ; things were not at all as he had left them. He 
even believed Bess had been ridden ; she was spattered 
with mud, and her coat was matted where foam had 
gathered and dried. 

Cora looked at her horse critically, but would not 
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gather excitement from Burt's manner ; and her indiffer- 
ence quieted the lad. Moreover, she skilfully led him 
from his suspicions. 

" Mr. Demming was out here yesterday afternoon?" 
Cora said, with a question in her voice. 

" Yes — did he ride her? " Burt demanded, quickly. 

"No — no," returned the girl, impatiently. "But 
what did he tell you ? Do you know that he has gone 
to enlist?" 

" Gone to the war ! " 

Burt's arms with the currycomb and brush dropped 
at his side. 

" Yes," repeated Cora. " He wanted to see his 
friends and tell them good-bye." 

" Why he did n't tell me there 'd be'n any more fights ! 
He said there hadn't. Lordy! I wish't I was old 
enough to go. Y'u bet your boots I wouldn't be 
cleanin' off this 'ere horse. Why, yes — he was here ; " 
and the boy went on to tell Cora of Juell's visit. 

Long before the interview was over Burt had lost 
sight of the fact that Juell had not told him all his 
plans ; and when later he repeated the story apparently 
nothing had been learned from the girl, but seemingly 
he enjoyed the closest confidence of the one who had 
already become a hero in his eyes. 

Cora was not ashamed to show a pale face when she 
re-entered the house. 

"Mother — what do you think? Juell was here 
yesterday when we were away! Burt saw him and 
talked with him. I am not going to teach to-day. 
I Ve told Burt to harness and we '11 drive into the vil- 
lage. Juell — he — Juell has gone to the war I " 
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Mrs. Wexstaff looked at Cora almost as if she ques- 
tioned her sanity. The girl's face, however, was ample 
confirmation of her halting words. For a moment the 
mother was speechless. 

"Gone? Gone to the war? Not gone? Not gone, 
do you tell me ? " she cried at length, incredulous, seiz- 
ing her daughter by the arm. " Gone without telling 
us good-bye ! I don't believe it. He would n't do 
that." 

" But he was here yesterday, mother, when we were 
away, " replied Cora, her face paling and showing color 
by turns. " Something has happened suddenly to 
drive him to do this. Dr. Kenneth can tell us what. 
We must see him." 

Mrs. Wexstaff's own feelings made her blind to any 
excess of emotion in her daughter's words or actions. 
Even yet she could not believe the startling intelligence. 
She would have Burt in the house at once and question 
him ; but Cora insisted that she had learned all that he 
knew, and that the only thing remaining to do was to 
drive to Dr. Kenneth's ; and this they did immediately 
after their breakfast, of which neither ate more than a 
mouthful. 

The doctor's story explained everything as well as 
could be. Hildrith's unexpected return, and the fact 
that Michigan's quota of soldiers would soon be filled, 
had precipitated Juell's action. A letter from the 
young man which Mrs. Wexstaff found at the post- 
office, helped more to reconcile her to the turn of events 
than aught else. Nevertheless, it was almost as if there 
had been a death in the family. Cora listened for the 
least bit of additional news with an anxiety hard to 
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cover, but her own lips were strangely sealed through 
it all. 

Ray called at the little cottage in the evening, and his 
surprise at the news which they imparted was almost as 
great as had been theirs. Its effect on him, however, 
was radically different ; but these feelings he carefully 
hid. He said all he could in keeping with their sorrow 
without stultifying himself; and in the end mother and 
daughter were comforted by his call. 



CHAPTER XXX 

A THOUSAND white tents lifting themselves from 
the greensward of farm fields that sloped in grace- 
ful billows toward the waters of a pretty inland lake, 
with bits of woodland surrounding — this was Camp 
Eaton, Michigan's rendezvous for her volunteer soldiers. 
The shining rails of a busy road connected the camp, 
first with a suddenly-awakened little village two miles to 
the northwest, and thence with the army of a great and 
expectant Republic. It was ten days since Demming 
had joined his regiment. He was just begining to lose 
consciousness of the military uniform and learning to 
recognize a few new friends from the poise of the head 
or the lines of a shoulder ; for at first, with their backs 
turned, all had been alike to him. 

There had been no idle hours since coming to camp. 
From six in the morning till ten at night the time had 
been fully occupied, and for the most part, it seemed to 
Juell, with the monotonous movements of the awkward 
squad. When not engaged with some new duty, letter- 
writing claimed his spare moments. He had written 
repeatedly to Cora, and each letter had met with a 
prompt response. She told frankly of her efforts to see 
him on the night of his departure ; and her sentences, 
breathing a love that was yet shy of expressing itself, 
warmed his heart and created within him a longing such 
as he had never experienced before. 
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" I am sure/' Cora wrote, with many underscorings, 
" that mother now understands there is more between us 
than any word of mine has ever conveyed. I could not 
tell her of that night ride. Was this so very wrong? 
No one knows of it but you and the operator at the de- 
pot ; and I suppose it is no more strange to him to see 
one person at that hour than another ; and I don't think 
he has ever mentioned it to a living soul. I read your 
letters to mother and friends — except of course the 
pages that are my very own. Do you know, I am awfully 
jealous if there are not more of these than of the other. 
You never could guess how many times I read them. I 
am afraid I write things to you that I would not dare to 
say face to face. I read the papers a great deal more 
than I used to, now that you have cast yourself in with 
this cruel war. Oh, I do hope it will not continue long ! 
Some say that you will never be called outside of the 
United States and / hope this will prove true!' 

Juell's hopes, however, were otherwise, for he was 
anxious for an opportunity to distinguish himself. 

Now that the quota of his regiment was complete, and 
the men had been mustered into the service of the 
National Government, Camp was filled with rumors as 
to their destination. Two regiments had already gone 
south, and orders were daily expected from Washington 
for the movement of the third. 

One late afternoon in the fourth week of May found 
Juell in the tent erected by the Young Men's Christian 
Association and furnished with all the materials and 
conveniences for writing letters. Of late he had been 
thinking much of his home in Canada. Because of his 
father's words he could not write to his own people, but 
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he had determined to acquaint a college friend with his 
present whereabouts, that through him his mother and 
sisters might hear something, and he himself in time 
learn how it fared at the old farm home. He had been 
a frequent visitor to this tent, where all his letters had 
been written, besides other pen work : for he was keep- 
ing a journal, and twice had made up short articles 
for the Sun. This was gratuitous work ; but the little 
country paper would always find a warm place in his 
affections, despite a certain lack of appreciation on the 
part of its editor. 

Mess call interrupted his work ; and he hurried to his 
company's street, to join his comrades at their evening 
meal. After this came regimental parade, and not until 
dusk did he have a moment of spare time to complete 
his letter. The camp furnished a pretty scene at night. 
One or more fires burned in the various streets, besides 
tiny points of flame, where candles gave a feeble light in 
the tents. The men relieved from duty sat about in 
groups, or moved here and there through the dusk in 
pairs and trios. Before headquarters a regimental band 
was filling the summer night with popular airs and 
patriotic music. 

Aside from his own tentmates Juell had scarcely made 
an acquaintance ; but to them he had revealed himself 
to a degree that was little less than revolutionary in the 
light of certain past conduct. He studied what papers 
came into the camp closely, and never let slip an oppor- 
tunity to accent a friendly word or action on the part of 
the British people or their government. Indeed, he now 
made much of his English proclivities, which he denomi- 
nated Anglo-Saxon good fellowship; and so frequent 
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was this term on his tongue, that already his companions 
had nicknamed him " Saxon," which they quickly re- 
duced to the diminutive " Sonny." The talk of an 
alliance between the two countries was like sweet music 
to Demming's soul. 

An hour before taps Juell pushed his head under the 
fly of the tent where his comrades lay. 

" Hello, Sonny," cried Prichard, a jolly, stout fellow, 
who had reduced his weight by a week's fasting to en- 
able him to pass muster. " Been writing to your girl?" 
he asked, catching sight of the letter in Juell's hand. 
" Better make it as sweet as you can, for you 're going a 
long ways from her." 

"Something new?" inquired Juell, throwing himself 
on his rubber blanket, while in the dim light of the tent 
he searched his effects for a postage stamp. 

" Manila," returned Prichard, indifferently, as if sud- 
denly tiring of conversation. 

" Curly ! " exclaimed Juell, doubt written in his face, 
while he withheld the stamp from his tongue. 

" Fact," declared the stout soldier with kinky hair. 
" That 's the talk everywhere to-night. You 'd 'a' heard 
it, too, if your mind had n't been spooning." 

" The Washington dispatches to the evening papers," 
confirmed McEnly, who was commonly called Prexy, 
" give this move as the latest decision of the War 
Department. Make up your mind, old fellow, to fight 
the Dutch, Japs, Malays, or any old thing. But a ride 
half around the world is n't the worst thing. I 'm as 
merry as a fly on a window-pane." 

" I thought we were going to Tampa," said Juell, with 
evident disappointment. 
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"You thought," said Curly Prichard, "that Uncle 
Sam had n't anything to do but bring you and your Red 
Cross girl together. He 's got, you '11 find, an appoint- 
ment to keep with old Mother Spain, and it is n't just in 
the line of a lovers' meeting either." 

"What do you know about a Red Cross girl?" de- 
manded Juell, for he had told the boys nothing of Helen 
Aldritch. The last letter from her had come to him 
from Tampa, and he had wondered if fate — and the war 
— would bring them together in the Far South. 

" Oh, I have n't been reading your letters," returned 
Curly. " That is n't necessary. I can gather as much 
from the outside of an envelope as most men can inside." 

" Wonderful beast ! " drawled Rayland. " Better put 
him in a cage, had n't we? " 

" In this case you seem to have gathered a great deal 
more," commented Juell, coolly. 

" Now don't get spunky, Sonny," said Curly. " You 
can't do the part well. Besides, I think you Ve got more 
than your share. Two girls are more than one man can 
do justice to. It keeps you in that prayer-meeting tent 
most of the time, writing letters." 

" Curly is jealous," declared Prexy. " He has n't any 
girl at all, poor fellow." 

"Hasn't he though? Well!" Prichard took out 
his watch, and, opening the case, kissed his lips towards 
a face that may have been there. " You should see her 
turn green with jealousy when I look at another girl. 
Sonny, it is n't a good plan to divide your sweetness. 
They don't like it — the girls don't. They don't believe 
in that chapter in arithmetic — division — not at all." 

" Addition or nothing," put in Prexy. 

17 
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"Addition? Not at all, my boy. Multiplication; 
multiplication, my boy — a thousand times a thousand." 
And the sound of kisses fell from Curly's lips like a 
straggling fire from a regiment. 1 

The boys all laughed at his drollery. Something, 
however, in the words and hour made them think of 
home. Ned Fellinger, in the darkness of his corner, 
wiped a tear from his eyes. For a moment everyone 
was silent in the tent, and then the talk was resumed as 
before. Once, in the midst of a quiet spell, McEnly 
struck Rayland smartly with the palm of his hand where 
the boy's mother formerly used her slipper. 

" Wake up, old man," he cried, " taps have n't sounded 
yet." 

" Confound you, Prexy," drawled the tired soldier, 
with a bit of whine in his tones. " Can't you let a fellow 
rest? I guess if you'd climbed every danged hill in 
the county and wagged a red rag all day, you would n't 
wait for taps to get a little sleep." 

Rayland belonged to the signal corps, and was reputed 
to be the handsomest man in the regiment. 

"Twan't climbing the hills, Beauty," said Curly, 
chuckling, " that made you tired. Tell the kids about 
that Spanish bull you reconnoitered in a pasture lot 
three miles over here. Beauty beat such a retreat as 
never was seen in the army before, kids. I wish you 
could 'a' been there to enjoy it." 

" Tell us about it, Beauty," called the fellows. 

" Get out ! he 's lying to you," declared Rayland, with 
surly tones. 

Curly was laughing uproariously. " He marched into 
the field with a fatigue step, but came out at double- 
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quick, and took the fence in a way to shame the 
Colonel's black charger. And he kept on down the road, 
as if he expected Mr. Bully to come over the rails as he 
had. Ha, ha ! it was great ! " 

" Shut up, Prichard ! " cried Rayland, sending a shoe 
flying across the tent. 

" Confound you ! " yelled McEnly. " Who threw 
that?" 

" Fellinger, by George," declared Prichard. " The 
little cuss has n't said a word all day. And now he lets 
out with a shoe." Prichard knew better than this, but 
he was spoiling for some mischief, and Rayland was 
hardly the one to put a joke on. "Where are you, 
boys? " he continued. " Let 's toss the little devil in his 
blanket." 

" No you don 't," exclaimed Rayland. " I threw the 
shoe myself. You leave Fellinger alone." 

" There 's taps ! " cried Juell. " You fellows better 
all keep still or we '11 have an officer coming in here." 

" Who goes on guard duty?" asked McEnly, in whis- 
pers that hissed through the darkened tent. " Does n't 
Glaifield come in now?" 

"It's not my trick," declared Prichard. "Where's 
that Saxon? Sonny when did you mount guard last?" 

"It's my turn now," admitted Juell; and at that 
moment an officer put his head into the tent and called 
for a man to join his squad. 

Juell's post that night was in the highway to the south. 
At the left of his beat was a slight rise of land that gave 
him a view of the camp with its tents dimly gray in the 
gloom toward the north. Flanking this on the right 
the lake could be seen like a bit of the sky sagging 
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below the horizon. The other end of the beat touched 
the railroad where it cut a path through a dense wood — 
a lonely spot cast in heavy shadow, with silences that 
palpitated in one's ears. Above him were many stars 
and one long line of cloud like a giant index finger 
pointing ominously to the southeast. 

Juell had paused at the railroad to listen. He shifted 
his rifle now to the other shoulder, turned and began to 
climb the ascent leading to the rise of ground which 
marked the opposite end of his beat. On the crest 
before him, blocked out against the dark sky, was the 
darker form of the soldier doing picket duty east of his 
territory. Juell and he had met at the hilltop several 
times already and exchanged a few words at each coming 
together. Of the guard west of the railroad Juell had 
neither heard nor seen a thing, although he had looked 
and listened for him every time he approached the 
track. 

Solitude was not oppressive to Juell ; for as a rule he 
found his thoughts very good company. Nothing 
specially marked them to-night. Cora generally held 
about half his time anyway, what with memory of the 
past and dreams of the future; and the remaining 
moments were shared among his other friends at Sauga- 
tauk, Helen, his home in Canada, and the probable 
movements of his regiment. A favorite line of reflec- 
tion with him was to anticipate momentous events ; and 
already he had fancied his father's country and his 
mother's country making common cause in some great 
conflict, which would more firmly weld the ties that 
now held. Juell was arranging for some such play of 
his imagination when he again approached the crossing. 
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All thought of the sentinel beyond the track had gone 
from him, so that a movement and a voice in that direc- 
tion gave him something of a start. 

" Hello, comrade ! Can you give me a match ? " 
called the fellow, standing between the rails. 

Juell had been on the point of turning about, for 
there was a bit of low ground, covered with mud and 
water, just before he reached the railroad embankment, 
and in consequence he was not above slighting the last 
two rods of his beat. He picked his way over the soft 
spots, feeling in his pocket for a match as he went. 
Though he did not use tobacco himself, he generally 
carried a part of a smoker's outfit, and was ready to 
supply one's lack when he could. 

" Damned foolishness — this guard-mounting two 
thousand miles away from an enemy ! " began the 
soldier on the railroad. 

The sound of his voice startled Juell so that he let 
fall the three or four matches he was in the act of 
extending. 

" Nol — " he began, but corrected his exclamation ; 
"Aldritch ! " 

" Yes — sure ! " returned the other. "Who in hell 
are you ? " 

" Not a friend of yours — nor yet an enemy, unless 
you make me one," answered Juell. 

" The devil you say ! Sounds like a book. But the 
matches, my what-is-it-to-be ; I haven't had a smoke 
since waking, and I'm always cross till I get lighted 
up. 

"I dropped them on the ground," said Juell, who 
involuntarily felt for more, but found he had none. 
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" Thunder ! Is it so dark that you can't see a fellow's 
hand, but can see his face ? " Aldritch was on his 
knees feeling in the gravel. " You 've got the better of 
me so far." 

41 Yet you should know me. Strange as it may sound, 
we 've each met the other the same number of times." 

The stooping soldier had found one of the matches, 
and was now lighting his cigarette, which he cared more 
for than the identity of his companion. 

" Two men meeting," said Aldritch, as he blew out a 
cloud of smoke, " the lesser is impressed by the greater." 

Juell appreciated this. " Then if the lesser chooses 
not to make himself known at this time the greater will 
feel no slight." 

" No, by thunder ! I 'm going to know who you are 
now, if I have to call an officer of the guard." 

" And I '11 report," said Juell, " that you were sleeping 
on duty, and that this is the first time you 've visited this 
end of your beat." 

" Damned lie ! " retorted Aldritch. " Are you — no, 
you're not that cursed tramp-editor at Saugatauk? If 
I were sure you were I 'd run you through with my 
bayonet." 

" Then we 're not to be strangers? We can be noth- 
ing but enemies if you force an acquaintance. This is 
no time, and the army is no place, for private quarrels. 
If you want to talk further with me, let it be when we 
are off duty — and by daylight." 

Juell backed away from Aldritch who made no effort 
to detain him farther. The meeting was evidently not 
altogether to his liking either; and though the two came 
in sight of each other many times that night, no more 
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words were exchanged. Juell was long in wondering 
what special significance there could be in their coming 
together again under such circumstances ; and his fancy 
was quick to picture a dozen scenes that the future 
might unfold, in which he easily proved himself a hero 
in romantic adventure. 

Something disquieting, however, was always sooner 
or later forced into his reflections. He realized now 
the foolishness of these dreams, and how different the 
actual might be — a tragedy and he the victim. If they 
had been going to Tampa where Helen was, how much 
greater would be the probability of something ill. But 
they were not. And the egoism which made him the 
centre of all things, comforted also by the thought that 
he was being specially led to some great and good end. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE days were now the longest in the year. At 
Saugatauk the sun rose early in the northeast, and 
set late in the northwest, followed by an hour of slowly 
deepening twilight, filled with the subtlest charm. In 
this cool of the day Ray loved to call at the little cot- 
tage. 

" Oh, Cora," said Mrs. Wexstaff, brightening, " you 
must read them the letter you had from Juell this after- 
noon." 

Ray and his mother had sat but a few minutes. 

" Yes, do," begged Mrs. Judson, rocking and fanning 
herself. " Where is it he 's gone ? To the Philippines ? " 

"Another letter?" said Ray, trying to make the sig- 
nificance playful. 

" No, I expect he *s on his way to Cuba," Mrs. Wex- 
staff replied to Mrs. Judson. 

" Another ! " repeated Cora, artfully glancing toward 
Ray as she rose to get her letter from the clock shelf. 
She had become quite skilful in acting. " Dear ! I wish 
we might have one every day," she declared, boldly. 
" Do you know, I 'm so interested in this war, that the 
newspapers can't get out too many ' Extras' for me." 

" Where does Demming write from ? " inquired Ray, 
with friendly sincerity in his tones now. 

" From Camp Alger," replied Cora. " You know that 
is near Washington." Then, selecting a page or two 
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which she transferred to the bottom of a half dozen that 
made up Juell's letter, she began reading: — 

"'At last it is definitely settled, I think, where we 
are to go. Three days' rations have been served to us, 
and we are to proceed to Newport News where the 
Yale and the Harvard will convey us to Santiago. We 
go to join General Shatter. If you read the papers 
and watch the movements of General Duffield's brigade, 
you will know what becomes of us. General Duffield is a 
Michigan man I am told, as is also General Shafter ; and 
with General Alger at the head of the War Department, 
our regiments feel confident that we shall be given an 
opportunity to distinguish ourselves. The boys are all 
very proud of the part Michigan is taking in the war, 
and are determined that the State shall receive more 
lustre through her soldiers. Next to being an Anglo- 
Saxon, I am proud of being with a Michigan regiment.' " 

" Oh, that 's good ! " said Mrs. Judson, breaking into 
the reading. 

" Yes, indeed ; Juell 's an awfully nice boy," declared 
Mrs. Wexstaff, with almost a mother's pride. 

" You must hear what he says of Chester Aldritch," 
said Cora, looking ahead in the letter. "It's only a 
little, though," she added, not to raise too great curi- 
osity. " You knew Chester was in the same regiment 
as Juell? Well," — and then she read — 

" ' I see Aldritch nearly every day, but we have not 
exchanged words since that night on guard duty at 
Camp Eaton. Perhaps, after all, he cares as little to 
know me, as I do to renew his acquaintance. I have 
not denied him a cool recognition, however, when we 
meet ; and the other day at regimental drill we marched 
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shoulder to shoulder for a time. I think it rather strange 
how we are thrown together ; but this may be because 
I am always looking for coincidences. He is n't in my 
company; and the way we happened to march thus, 
was because I am on the extreme right and he on the 
extreme left of our respective companies: all very 
natural, if one is satisfied with a material explanation of 
things. 

" 4 1 cannot help looking to the future and wondering 
what the end is to be. Somehow, I can never believe 
that Aldritch is to reform and become an honorable 
man. And it does not seem right that Helen should be 
forever haunted by his shadow. I have a fancy that the 
two are to meet in Cuba. Is it wrong for me to think how 
things might be best disposed ? A well aimed Spanish 
bullet, leaving Aldritch but a few hours of life ; then 
Helen might find him and close his dying lids. Surely 
he would feel how he has wronged her, and must ask 
her forgiveness. I have fancied this, and it becomes so 
real to me — their looks, and attitudes, and very words 
— that the tears have come into my eyes, and a real 
lump into my throat/ " 

Cora paused ; she was in doubt about reading some 
sentences which seemed to lay bare her lover's inner 
life. Her name frequently occurred in the form of 
address, but she always omitted it, thus taking from his 
words a tenderness and familiarity that was not for the 
public to know. 

" Why, how funny," said Mrs. Judson, as if halting 
between two emotions. 

"Yes; but you cannot deny," declared Mrs. Wex- 
Staff, " that such a fate would be too good for him," 
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" Oh, no ! He does n't deserve to live ! " 

"And he's not fit to die!" added Mrs. Wexstaff, 
looking at the matter from another point of view. 

"Doesn't Demming finish his romance?" asked Ray, 
with a bit of insincerity in his tones. " It seems to me 
that with Aldritch dead, he has characters enough in 
the field, so to speak, to end up the matter in the manner 
most approved in popular fiction." 

Cora's head was bowed over her pages, two or three 
of which had fallen into her lap. The color deepened 
a little in her face, but otherwise she showed no sign of 
hearing Ray's speech. Apparently she was at a loss as 
to what words came next in Juell's letter. 

" Oh, here it is ! " she said, at last. " Shall I go on?" 

" Oh, yes do ! " said Mrs. Judson, warmly. 

" Sure ! " exclaimed Ray, spreading his feet and rest- 
ing his elbows on his knees, while his chin found a place 
in the palms of his hands. " I 'm interested, I can tell 
you ! " 

" ' I cannot tell you how much I have enjoyed our 
stay here at Camp Alger,' " read Cora. " ' It has given 
me such a fine opportunity to visit historic ground. 
And now we are to see historic water. I shall just revel 
in the fancy that the Merrimack and the Monitor are 
fighting it all over again before my very eyes. But 
best of all is the thought that we are going to make new 
historic ground ourselves, and that coming generations 
will read of our struggle for Santiago, as I have pored 
over famous battlefields of the past. 

" ' It is fine to feel that you are a part of it all. As I 
recently walked the streets of Washington I felt the 
pulse of ambition in my veins, more than ever before in 
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my life. It must be grand to be great, and to have the 
destinies of millions within one's shaping. I hope I may 
come here some day as the representative of the people. 
Such a career is what I long for.' " 

Cora was certain of a disparaging sound in Ray's 
throat, and she suddenly determined to cut short Juell's 
letter. She would not have his feelings made fun of. 
Skilfully turning to the last page, she read the closing 
paragraph. 

" ' I expect every moment to hear the assembly call, 
and I may have to close my letter with an unfinished 
sentence. But I have an envelope stamped and directed. 
All the boys are writing home. It isn't necessary to 
ask you to pray for our success ; I know you are doing 
that. God is on our side. We cannot fail. Witness — 
the battle of Manila. Write to me as I have directed, 
and I shall receive your letters some time. I wish to be 
remembered to all my Saugatauk friends.' 

" That is all," said Cora, hastily folding the pages. 

Comments on Juell's letter were exchanged for a time 
and then Ray suggested to Cora that they take a stroll 
in the yard. 

" You were going to show me a rose bush," said he ; 
"do you remember? — that was a perfect wonder — 
so full of roses? We'll leave the mothers to talk their 
W. C. T. U. matters." 

And so they passed out of doors. 

Only a few minutes remained before it would be too 
dark to see, and they went at once to the corner where 
the roses grew. Ray admired the bush very much, and 
begged to get a root from it, when the season should be 
right for transplanting. Cora plucked one of the most 
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perfect flowers, and with a bit of green, pinned it to the 
lapel of his coat. They wandered about the yard till a 
place was reached where several rails had been removed 
from the fence ; the top one remaining was broad, and 
offered an inviting seat. 

Ray made himself very agreeable, and they lingered 
and talked till it became quite dark. At last events 
seemed to be working as he wanted them. Demming 
was gone now ; and a hundred things might easily hap- 
pen to prevent his ever returning. What counted a few 
letters, Ray thought ; had he not the girl all to himself 
and with every reason to be content with the situation? 
Cora made a slight misstep when they rose to return to 
the house, and he offered to assist her. 

" Don't you think I can find my way unaided in my 
own front yard?" she asked, though without resenting 
his tender of assistance. 

"You might," he said; "and again you might fall 
and break your neck." 

They laughed at this. His fingers seemed to find 
hers in the dark ; and together, like the schoolchildren 
they once had been, the two, hand in hand, picked their 
way slowly through the tall grass, back to the path. 
Cora felt Juell's absence. After all, Ray was more like 
the brother she should have had. When they reached 
the path, she withdrew her hand from his and slipped it 
where it rested within his arm. They were going directly 
to join their mothers, but she wanted his candid opinion 
on a certain point first. 

" Do you think the war will last long?" 

He wished to please her to-night Her tones gave 
him the key, and without dwelling on her motives he 
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answered honestly, — " No ; I think it will be short. 
All the fighting will be done by the Navy. Poor Dem- 
ming will have no chance to distinguish himself," he 
added, and Cora was assured rather than offended by his 
words. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

AN hour yet remained before sunrise. In the west, 
above the battleship Oregon, far out at sea, a 
full moon hung like a battered silver shield, reflecting 
a light that tinted the edges of frowning Morro Castle 
and marked the crests of the foot-hills inland to the 
north. To the south a waste of phosphorescent water 
rolled shoreward and broke in great masses of pink and 
white froth at the base of the bluff on which Dem- 
ming's regiment, in heavy marching order, awaited, in 
the early morning light, the word to begin a forward 
movement. Ranks were broken, but the men were not 
allowed to move beyond an instant's call of "Fall in! 
March ! " 

"This means that we 're going to get a crack at the 
bull-fighters to-day, fellows," said Glaifield, lifting his 
head a moment from the earth and glancing toward 
his feet, to assure himself that no land crab or lizard 
was making for his long legs. "They would n't have 
gotten us up at such an ungodly hour to go through a 
parade drill." 

"The devil! ain't that what we come for?" de- 
manded McEnly, who, with closed lids, had been see- 
ing a panorama of all that had come to his eyes in the 
last few days, — flying fish, great fleets of warships, 
fierce tropical storms, queer flies and insects, marvel- 
lous vegetation with brilliant flowers, ill-favored recon- 
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centrados, odd forms of architecture, and a thousand 
other strange sights. 

"Oh, I ain't kicking," returned Glaifield. 

"I 'd like to do a little kicking," declared Juell em- 
phatically, while he gave his gun a contemptuous push 
with his foot. " What does Washington expect us to 
do with a back-number weapon? And the cartridge 
they have given us! If it says anything when it 
speaks, it says, i Here I am, shoot at me. ' " 

"'Watch my smoke,' says the Springfield," inter- 
preted Prichard. " Sonny 's right. That 's where I 'd 
like to kick, too. I 'm not so sure we '11 get a crack at 
the Dagos as I am that they '11 get a crack at we-uns. 
It don't set well on my gizzard to think we 've got to 
double-quick it five hundred yards and take their licks 
all the time before ever getting back once at 'em. 
You know what the poets say, — ' the first to draw gore 
wins in the war. ' " 

"Did you mean that for a rhyme, Curly?" asked 
McEnly. 

" Well, did it rhyme ? " retorted Curly. 

"Confound the general, anyway!" said Rayland in 
his rich drawl. "I don't see why he could n't put off 
this scrap another day and give a fellow one more 
night's rest. I am just beginning to learn how to 
sleep in this measly climate." And he shifted his 
head as if enjoying his first moment's ease. 

"Damn the poets!" said McEnly. "What do they 
know about war, anyway ? " 

"Now, come off, Prexy," returned Prichard. "No 
chain-shot in this fight. Don't you know that 's a 
double-header right at Sonny? He's a poet, too, be- 
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sides being a Christian. What 's become of the under- 
standing we had that cuss-words don't go here?" 

"That was washed out when we landed in the surf," 
answered Fellinger. 

"Well, if it wasn't, the shower yesterday swept it 
away," added McEnly. "And it's my opinion, if we 
stay on this God-forsaken island six weeks, Sonny will 
add some cuss-words to his vocabulary. Why," he 
continued, in imitation of Juell's fervent expression 
and pet hobby, " the Anglo-Saxon tongue is the most 
picturesque on the face of the earth, fellows, when it 
comes to expressing your feelings. I was listening to 
a filthy Cuban curse the other day, boys, and I swear 
his Spanish oaths sounded like baby talk." 

"Who said there 'd be a fight to-day?" demanded 
Prichard, as if recalling something he wished to dis- 
pute. "There'll be nothing but skirmishing, to feel 
the enemy's position till the rest of our division 
reaches us. All the fighting we'll do will be with 
these imp-like crabs. " And he made a stab at one with 
his bayonet. 

" What have I been telling you ? " retorted Glaifield. 
"The rest of our division is on those two new boats 
out there," he declared, pointing to sea, over the white 
blots that marked the squalid mining town of Siboney. 
"If that one off at the right isn't the Harvard, then 
I don't know my own home." 

"Say, Demming, is it day up in Michigan when it 's 
night down here?" asked Ned Fellinger, sitting up 
suddenly in the soft light. 

" Does the little boy think he 's in the Philippines ? " 

chuckled Prichard. 

18 
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Juell explained that the difference in time was prob- 
ably not more than an hour. 

"Old Mugford, up in Saugatauk, has just rolled 
over," said Glaifield, "and thinks he can take one 
more nap before getting up to milk." 

"Lord, I wish I had his bed," moaned Rayland, as 
he shifted his position on the hard earth. 

"You knew Mugford, didn't you, Sonny?" asked 
Glaifield, whose home was in Saugatauk, although he 
had been away from it a year when he enlisted. He 
and Juell thereupon fell to talking of people whom they 
knew in common, as they had done a hundred times 
before. 

Demming's regiment had been in Cuba only three 
days, but it had seen hard work every moment of that 
time. The troops had disembarked amid much confu- 
sion, as the transports were confronted by a treacherous 
beach, with no dock, and a high surf running. Through 
this all their stores had to be brought in small boats. 
The daily rains and hot sun, in addition, made the labor 
doubly fatiguing to the Northern soldiers. Little help 
was received from the Cubans for whom they had come 
to fight; and the feeling of pity brought from home 
was quickly turned to disgust when the troops saw 
the rations, which they had perilously snatched from 
the sea, thanklessly devoured by the lazy, ill-kept, 
shiftless fellows. 

Bad as it was, however, the generous American 
soldier found some excuse for his Nation's chosen 
wards, and in the end was only more thankful that his 
own lot had been cast among a greatly favored people. 

Juell and his comrades had enlisted with ready- 
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spoken eagerness to be in the midst of the thickest fray, 
but now, as the crucial hour approached, their manner 
underwent some change. There was never a moment, 
however, when their bravery was at all in question. 
Already hard fighting had been done by General 
Shatter* s army, and the sight of the dead and wounded, 
which were constantly being brought to the rear, gave the 
volunteers a realizing sense of what was before them as 
nothing else had. Those inclined to boast discontinued 
it from that moment, and grim determination came to 
be pictured more and more in faces that previously had 
been without their lines. It required increasing efforts 
of will to keep the flesh up to the point of meeting the 
fearful task that was in store. Indeed, actual fighting 
would be welcomed as a relief to this tension of mind 
and muscle. 

The volunteer soldier, however, revealed little of his 
mental process, hiding it so far as he could under a 
mask of indifference that, if long continued, must be- 
come a part of his nature. The first appearance of 
carnage, it is true, sent a look of horror into his face 
and wrung from his lips the characteristic expression, 
" It 's hell, boys ! It 's hell ! " After this rough show 
of feeling the process of toughening went grimly on. 

The sun was just rising over the green hills back of 
Siboney when the command to move was received. The 
noise of firing had already been heard inland, where 
General Lawton was known to be operating. The men 
sprang quickly to their places, and, in columns of four, 
marched down the torrent-gullied road to the railway, 
which ran parallel with the beach. Waiting for them 
here was a train of thirty cars, used for carrying ore 
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from the mines, with two rickety locomotives smoking 
and coughing in readiness to push to the front. 

The soldiers, in discussing their destination, had 
named a dozen points as their probable objective, but 
when they boarded the cars, all knew that Aguadores, a 
small, fortified town eight miles up the coast, was to 
be attacked. It took an hour to make the run of six 
miles to the point where they left the train. Heavy 
firing could be heard inland; and now the ships at sea 
drew in near shore and commenced to throw shells over 
the heads of the troops along the beach. A wooded 
bluff to the right protected the men from the fire which 
the Spanish returned. 

Three Cubans led the advance along the track for a 
considerable distance. Behind them came Juell's com- 
pany, acting as skirmishers. The men made short 
quick runs ahead, stopping frequently, when they sat 
or threw themselves flat upon the earth. All the way 
along the beach a strange dog, large, with long, black 
hair, followed, rushing now into the foaming surf and 
barking furiously at the firing ships, and then return- 
ing to the troops. Juell saw a bit of humor in this. 
Activity had driven away low spirits. No shots had 
fallen near them as yet ; and the game they were play- 
ing seemed more like a piece of harmless sport than 
cruel war. Were it not for the noise of heavy cannon, 
Juell told himself, he might fancy it was only hide-and- 
seek he was at, in the old wood-lot on the shores of 
Lake Ontario. 

In twenty minutes they reached the railroad water- 
tank on the banks of the San Juan river. Officers in 
command came galloping to the front to reconnoitre. 
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The Spaniards had destroyed the far end of the bridge, 
so the advance was checked; for the San Juan was 
too deep to be forded. 

On the opposite bank were a stone fort and, hidden 
somewhere in the bush, a battery commanding the 
approaches, both of which were replying to the fire 
from the fleet. 

Suddenly there was a shriek overhead, like some 
demon of the air, and a shell burst in the midst of the 
skirmishers. Men were thrown to the ground in every 
direction. Rayland was hurled against Juell, who, in 
addition, was blinded by something warm that spurted 
in his face. Brushing his hand across his eyes, Juell's 
fingers dripped in blood. He had felt no pain. He 
wondered why he stood there. Why was he not welter- 
ing on the ground as Prichard and Rayland and others 
wefe? Perhaps he was dying right on his feet, for now 
his knees trembled and there was an awful sickness at 
his heart. 

Then the ringing command of officers aroused him. 
Men were being led up the bluff at the right to seek 
shelter in the thick growth of chaparral. His comrades 
had seized the dead and wounded and were carrying 
them from the exposed position. New life came back 
to Juell as he staggered after, and strength revived with 
every movement of his limbs. He mopped his face 
with a signal flag which the exploding shell had blown 
to him, and joy and hope sprang in his heart when he 
saw the blood did not flow anew. Now he realized 
that it was poor Rayland's life-blood which he had 
wiped from his brow, and with poor Rayland's signal 
flag, and that he himself was unharmed beyond a 
momentary shock. 
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The ships had obtained the range of the stone fort 
now, and were battering it down. The Spanish, from 
their rifle-pits, were sending Mauser bullets, singing 
in their high key, perilously near our skirmishers in 
the bush. Juell and his companions replied with their 
Springfields, but apparently with the one result of 
drawing the whole of the enemy's fire. Juell's one 
sensation was a maddening desire to strike the foe. 
He had forgotten all personal danger; for, having 
escaped once, he had a feeling that this would con- 
tinue to happen. 

It was difficult to locate the enemy with his smoke- 
less powder; while the movements of the attacking 
party were marked by a perfect cloud along their entire 
line. Juell wondered if his regiment would be called 
upon to storm the Spanish position. The thought had 
no special terror for him. He could not see the reason 
for staying where they were and firing blindly. He 
had a fancy that the river could be crossed at some 
point presently to be disclosed to the commanding offi- 
cer by the Cubans who had led the advance. The 
big guns from the New York made a deafening roar, 
and the clouds of dust and smoke they raised covered 
the hills. Her fire was aimed at the batteries on 
either side of the gulch and sought to disclose those 
hidden in the bush. The Suwanee pegged away at 
the stone fort. The Harvard and the Vulcan, laden 
with troops, watched the fight. A huge Spanish flag 
was flying from the fort. A shot from the Suwanee 
struck it squarely in the centre, leaving nothing but 
ribbons of red at the top and bottom. Another shot 
tore down the corner of the fort, taking with it the 
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remnants of their banner, pole and all. Cheers and 
shouts from the fleet and from the troops on shore 
greeted the disappearance of the enemy's flag. 

Thus the firing continued on land and water, with 
intervals of rest, till late in the afternoon. The bom- 
bardment, however, failed to dislodge the Spanish, and 
at last the attacking party was commanded to withdraw. 
At this juncture another shell burst in the middle of 
the force killing and wounding several more. The 
fleet having steamed out to sea, it became necessary to 
signal them to return and cover the withdrawal of the 
troops. Because of the dense chaparral, however, the 
ships failed to notice the movement of any flag, though 
the signal was repeated again and again. 

This gave Juell an opportunity to perform a very 
heroic act. He had, while at Camp Alger, made him- 
self acquainted with the mode of wigwagging signals; 
and poor Rayland's flag was still in his possession. In 
a moment he had fastened it to the bayonet of his gun. 
Another — and he was down the steep bluff and climb- 
ing the water-tank at the railroad. Mounted on this, 
he was in plain sight of the enemy, and scores of 
Mauser bullets were sent flying about him. Disdain- 
ing alike the cries of his comrades to come down, and 
the marksmanship of Spanish sharpshooters, he main- 
tained his position as with a charmed life, till his sig- 
nals were seen and heeded by the fleet. Then in the 
confusion that accompanied the withdrawing of the 
force, he slipped back into the ranks, but not until his 
identity had been ascertained by officers who were 
eager to reward such an act of heroism. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

^PHE withdrawal from before Aguadores had a 
-*- depressing effect on the troops engaged. It was 
generally believed among the soldiers that they had 
been sent out to capture the place, and an air of de- 
feat and failure hung over the movement for some time. 
When it was known that the action there had been 
merely to hold the four thousand Spanish troops that 
garrisoned the town from joining their comrades at 
San Juan Hill and El Caney, where the real fighting was 
done, and that the demonstration, which was in the 
nature of a feint, had been entirely successful, a very 
different feeling took possession of the men. The glory 
which the American arms that day won on the right 
and centre had in no small degree been made possible 
by the movement at the extreme left. 

Operating in the heavy bush, organized movements 
had been more or less interfered with, and in the con- 
fusion of carrying off the dead and wounded under fire, 
Juell and two or three of his comrades found themselves 
in a different company altogether. Four of them by 
turns carried Prichard on a rude stretcher. He was 
suffering from an ugly cut in the back of his head, and 
was continually moaning in a delirium of pain. 

" Now we 're at 'em, boys," he cried one moment 
" The devil ! what *s this ? Red, and green and orange. 
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Have they set the world on fire ? Or is this hell ? It 's 
hell for I 'm choking, and there 's no water ! " 

Juell gave him drink from his canteen, and for a 
time he only moaned. The heat of the sun was intoler- 
able. It was now eighteen hours since the troops had 
had a morsel to eat save dry hardtack and cold beans ; 
and the men were all well-nigh exhausted. 

Again Prichard started up. " What you doing with 
me, boys ? Why are n't we fighting ? Damn 'em — they 
have n't licked us ? Leave me alone, boys, and give the 
Dagos hell ! Where 's my gun ? I '11 show you how 
to fight ! The devil ! What 's this that 's got me in the 
top of the head? Where's Sonny? Did he hear me? 
I wa'n't going to use any cuss-words when he was 
around. Damn good boy, Sonny is, and we 'd all be 
better soldiers if we was like him." 

" Poor fellow ! He speaks better than he knows," 
said a sergeant addressing a comrade, while eyeing 
Juell's hat where a Mauser bullet had cut away the 
brim, and another had torn a long slit across the crown. 
" I expected to see him shot full of holes as he stood on 
the water-tank signalling. His flag was riddled, and 
splinters from the tank filled the air about him. But he 
came off without a scratch. That blood on his face is 
from the man who stood next him in the ranks, and was 
killed by the same shell that wounded the poor fellow 
he *s caring for now." 

" I '11 wager," returned the other, " that his deed was 
as fine a piece of daring as this day's fight will furnish 
on the whole firing line. And now that the Spanish 
have failed to make a sieve of his carcass our people 
ought to make a captain or a major of him." 
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" That 's what they had," answered the sergeant, with 
earnestness. 

At last the weary march back to Siboney was nearly 
completed. As they neared the little town they were 
joined by trains of wounded from San Juan and El 
Caney. Mule carts which had carried ammunition to the 
front in the morning were now returning loaded with 
torn and bleeding soldiers. The scene in the closing 
light of day was one of horror succeeding horror. 
Where one poor soldier bore his sufferings silently with 
grim fortitude, another would try to make light of his 
gashes, though his lips twitched when he would smile 
and his indifferent words would tremble on his tongue. 
A third, crazed with the day's work, with no hat, and 
shirt half torn from his body, his face distorted with 
pain, ran hither and thither with maniacal cries, exhibit- 
ing a wound where the flesh was torn from his ribs and 
hung bleeding like strips of raw beef. 

" Here, Private, lend a hand here," called the ser- 
geant, and someone took hold with Juell and two 
others, to carry Prichard the remaining distance. " Fol- 
low this path," directed the officer, " and it will take 
you to the division hospital. You '11 see the Red Cross 
flags over the tent before you reach it. I'm afraid 
your mate is done for, as a hundred others are," he 
added with the tones of pity. 

They moved a distance in silence and then Demming 
was startled by the voice of his helper as he addressed him. 

" I 'm ready to pay tribute to heaven or hell," the 
voice said ; " and by the Eternal ! that action of yours 
at the water-tank this afternoon has given me something 
to remember and admire all my life ! " 
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It was Helen's husband. 

" Aldritch — is that you ? " said Juell. " I thought it 
was a stranger. I am glad so many are pleased with 
what I did, though I think you all magnify the danger I 
ran. What a pity ! " he exclaimed, suddenly, as the poor 
crazed soldier tore by them with his gaping side. " Why 
don't someone seize him and care for his wounds?" 

" Yes, why don't someone ? " repeated Aldritch with 
curse following curse in his speech. " The whole army 
has lost its head. There 's no order or management 
anywhere. They've brought us here with ancient 
weapons that are a weakness instead of a strength. 
They give us but half rations, and soon it will be no 
rations at all ; but that will be scarcely worse, for the 
half stinks like a charnel house nine days old. Em- 
balmed? Lord, that they had embalmed the stuff before 
ever it had rotted ! " Then, with a horrible oath, he 
wished officials at Washington had to eat of it at their 
banquet boards. 

" Hush ! " cried Juell. " Stop cursing ! We are 
approaching the dying. And there are women present. 
This is the division hospital." 

They were in line now with others bearing stretchers 
also. The ends of the Red Cross tent were open to 
admit the breeze which was blowing. Cries and groans, 
with occasional shrieks, rose from the wounded on every 
side. It was a ghastly sight, one Juell wished he 
might forever shut his eyes on. 

A Red Cross nurse met them and directed the dis- 
position of their wounded comrade. Prichard was 
again talking wildly. The nurse called to a second, with 
some order, and left the group. 
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" Did someone say 'A Michigan soldier'?" asked the 
second nurse. 

Demming and Aldritch both started at the sound of 
her voice. Juell put his hands on her arm. " Helen ! " 
he exclaimed. 

"Juell ! " she cried back, seizing his hands. Then she 
saw over his shoulder and paled. "Who — Chester? 
Are you hurt? Either?" 

" No," returned Juell. " We are both all right," he 
hastened to add, that he might make her trial as light as 
possible, while his heart beat faster because of the 
scene he apprehended with her husband. 

" The blood on your forehead ! " 

" It 's not my blood," he explained. 

Aldritch's hand was reaching toward Helen, who, 
filled with the pity of dead and dying all about, was on 
the point of taking it as she had Juell's, when the sharp 
tones of the surgeon prevented. 

" The absorbent cotton — quick, nurse ! — and that 
roll of bandages. This is no time for visiting ! " 

" Move on there with that empty stretcher ! " cried 
an officer, sternly, to Demming and Aldritch. 

On the outside of the hospital tent Juell turned to 
speak to Aldritch, but in the press they had become 
separated and it was now too dark to discover him. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

FROM the first Juell had dreamed of meeting Helen 
in Cuba; he was, however, none the less sur- 
prised in the fulfilment of his fancies. His joy was 
not diminished, nor the beating of his heart more 
regular, because he had anticipated the event. It was 
after some such experience as this that his imagined 
prescience caused the fear that every harrowing thing 
which came into his head was to see its counterpart in 
reality. But now he only wondered why it had not 
been Aldritch they had carried to the hospital fatally 
wounded, instead of poor Prichard; why had a part 
been fulfilled and not the whole, — or was the end not 
yet? 

The next morning the greater portion of the regi- 
ment was ordered back to the position it had occupied 
the day before, in front of Aguadores; but Juell's com- 
pany was left behind to guard some Spanish soldiers 
that had been captured at El Caney. There was an- 
other tremendous downpour of rain in the middle of the 
day that added greatly to the discomfort of the sol- 
diers, for it caused the heavy soil to gather on the 
feet like snow in the north at the breaking up of 
winter. Toward evening his company was relieved 
from guard duty, and Juell at once turned his steps in 
the direction of the division hospital, hoping for an 
opportunity to speak to Helen. 
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He espied her, dressed in the gown of the hospital 
corps, just coming from the tent for an hour's walk and 
rest beyond the moans and cries of suffering men. 
Juell divined her searching glance about as she saw 
him, and he explained at once on joining her that 
Aldritch was at the front, and why he himself re- 
mained in Siboney. They moved from the path taken 
by soldiers and wagon trains, coming and going, to a 
spot that retained its freshness as if war had not passed 
within a hundred miles. Helen had scarcely closed 
her eyes in forty-eight hours. Juell offered to stand 
guard while she slept, but the Red Cross nurse refused 
to do her part. She wished more for news from home, 
and to hear the sympathetic voice of someone she had 
known. 

Each, in a few graphic sentences, told how matters 
had fared since separating from the other. Juell could 
not help exclaiming in regard to her altered condition, 
for she was looking thin and pale despite an amount of 
sunburn. Still he thought her beautiful. There was 
a certain indefinable light in her eyes, and a charm 
about her lips when she smiled, that nothing could 
remove. 

"You bore the surprise of his coming, Helen, better 
than I feared," Juell said, returning to Aldritch and 
their appearance together in the hospital. 

"You need never fear for me on that score again," 
answered Helen, veiling some feeling. "I think I 
have mastered that now. But then, it was not a com- 
plete surprise, you know. I knew your regiment had 
joined the army here. And you wrote me in one letter 
that he was in the same command with you. I feared 
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that I should see both of you, but in a very different 
way." Her voice lost itself in a shudder as she was 
controlled for a moment by the thought of what might 
have been. 

"I feel very thankful for my preservation," said 
Juell, humbly and reverently. "It's a miracle that 
more of our regiment weren't killed or wounded. I 
did n't see — " He hesitated, as always, in speaking 
to her of Aldritch, stumbling in his choice of Christian 
name or surname. " I did n't see Chester during the 
fight. I can't say how much he was exposed; but we 
could not have been far apart. " 

" Is it wrong for me to wish that he might always be 
stationed at a distance?" she asked. 

Juell thought that she referred to a distance from 
herself alone, for some such wish was in his own mind 
at that very moment. 

"No; I am glad you feel so. It is quite natural 
under the circumstances that you should not wish to 
be annoyed by him." 

"I cannot forget his threat," she explained, with a 
tremor that affected her whole body. 

She was conscious only of harm that he might do to 
Juell. Already she had resolved to be friendly with 
Aldritch, if she must, to prevent anything untoward 
happening to her friend. 

"He will scarcely dare give trouble," said Juell, 
thinking of the matter in the one light of annoyance to 
her. " He would find the army a very different place 
from Saugatauk or a civil court." 

"He is probably aware of that." Helen spoke now 
with a grain of assurance. " It was a great surprise to 
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me to learn that he had enlisted at all. And yet, as 
I told you once, he has many good qualities.'* 

The tone in which she said this made Juell feel that 
in spite of her words she was not altogether safe yet. 
He shuddered when he thought of a possible reconcilia- 
tion between them. However much Aldritch might 
reform, Juell instinctively felt he could not become 
good enough for her. 

Helen questioned him again in regard to his move- 
ments in the battle of the day before; and he gave 
them in detail, though omitting the part he had taken 
in signaling the fleet. Then, as the short Cuban twi- 
light was fully upon them, they rose to return before it 
should become dark. A hundred times Helen had 
exclaimed on the cruelty of war, and expressed the 
hope that this one would be of short duration. While 
Juell fretted because he had been stationed in the rear, 
she rejoiced, because it put him in a place of compara- 
tive safety. 

He took both her hands in parting, and promised to 
see her again as soon as possible. 

" Don't expose yourself needlessly," she begged ; and 
then, as a file of soldiers came along the road in the 
dusk, she left him and hurried across an open space to 
the hospital tent. 

Juell waited for the troop to pass. A soldier brushed 
close to him, and out of the night shadow a most mal- 
evolent voice muttered, " I 'm on to your tricks ! " The 
words were followed by a curse and threat pronounced 
against him. Then the soldiers were gone. Juell was 
annoyed and chagrined to think he should be discovered 
just at that moment ; but he was glad that Helen had 
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gotten away first, for the voice was none other than 
Aldritch's. He had returned to Siboney with a squad 
from the regiment for supplies; and there was an order, 
also, with his lieutenant, for Juell's company to join 
the division at the front. 

The next day was Sunday, but it was hardly a day of 
rest for the soldiers. The Michigan regiments were 
stationed on high ground, not three miles from the 
besieged city, and were almost constantly under fire. 
To the left was the sea, with a view of the fleet lying 
off the mouth of the harbor in the form of a crescent, 
watching the entrance as a terrier would watch a hole 
into which he had chased a rat. The regiments had 
been ordered to entrench, and the men were busy 
throwing up the earth when a cry passed down the line 
that the Spanish fleet was escaping to sea. Almost 
instantly the sound of heavy guns came booming over 
the water. The men forgot their perilous position and 
leaped upon the embankment to catch a glimpse of the 
exciting spectacle. 

"How could they get out of the harbor?" asked 
Glaifield, breathlessly. "We had them corked up with 
the Merrimack" 

"They 've blown out the cork," answered McEnly. 
Maybe there 's another passage," said one soldier. 
They'll try to break through our fleet," declared 
someone else. 

"They'll get their belly full if they do," returned 
another. 

" Cowards ! They won't fight. They 're turning to 
run." 

" See the New York after them. " 
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"That 's not the New York; that 's the Texas!" 

" You fools ! it 's neither. That 's the Brooklyn; and 
she can beat anything in the Spanish navy. She's a 
regular fighting grayhound." 

" Watch the little Gloucester off here going for the 
torpedo boats," said McEnly. 

"-Aye; that 's their game; get our big boats to chas- 
ing their big boats, and then sneak up with their tor- 
pedo boats. Watch them, fellows ! " 

"We're watching. But the torpedo boats aren't 
sneaking very fast. They'll only play lullaby in the 
wake of our battleships." 

" See — see ! that is the Indiana joining the 
Gloucester. They 're singing 'em a lullaby that will 
put the babies to sleep forever. See — see! You've 
got enough of it, babies ; have you ? See them run for 
Mama Morro! Give it to 'em, Jackies; give 'em 
hell!" 

At this moment a great shell from one of the battle- 
ships struck the Pluton in the middle, and with a 
roar and a plunge she vanished from sight, as if swal- 
lowed by some monster of the sea. Her companion 
boat, the Furor, tried to hide behind one of the big 
Spanish vessels, but the Gloucester, fearless of every- 
thing, pursued, and fairly riddled her with small 
projectiles. Stung to death, she turned in shoreward, 
but struck upon a reef and split in two, the white surf 
breaking over her as if it would hide such a pitiable 
end. 

The smoke of the battle came rolling over the land 
above the eager, interested soldiers, and the air, even 
at that distance, had in it the taste of saltpetre. 
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"They're making a break for the west," said Glai- 
field. 

"They '11 outrun us if they can," declared the soldier 
next to him. 

"But they never can do that," affirmed McEnly. 
"One of their old hulls is afire now, and they are 
running her upon the beach. That 's the way it will 
be with the whole Spanish fleet, though we may not 
see it all. Our boats will chase 'em around the 
world if it 's necessary. What a pity that the Dagos 
didn't make the run east! then we could have seen 
them longer." 

"It 's a shame they didn't consult you, McEnly, so 
long as the whole thing was gotten up for our benefit," 
said Glaifield. "Look out there! or you '11 make the 
acquaintance of a Mauser bullet," he added, as McEnly 
climbed to a more exposed position to improve his 
view. 

"The price of admission is cheap at a life, to see 
such a show as this," declared the reckless fellow. 

"This is Sunday," said Juell, musing. Heretofore 
he had watched in silence. "Manila was fought on 
Sunday, too." 

" The better the day the better we fight — in a right- 
eous cause," said Glaifield. 

"And to-morrow is the Fourth," continued Juell. 
"The people at home will have an added reason for 
celebrating. " 

"Will they get the news?" questioned McEnly. 

"Sure," said Glaifield. 

"Even in far-off Saugatauk," added Juell, thinking 
of the " extra " he would issue were he at the head of 
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the Sun. "There are press boats watching the fight 
that will make a dash for the nearest cable station as 
soon as the result is certain. " 

"It's certain now," declared McEnly, as if Juell 
had expressed a real doubt. 

Three boats got away," said someone. 
Only two; and we'll get them yet," affirmed Mc- 
Enly, as he crawled back to a sheltered position. 

The boys realized that the Spanish soldiers had been 
watching the fight also, or more Mauser bullets would 
have come their way; and now, the excitement over, it 
stood them in hand to be more cautious. Not all of 
them were as hopeful as McEnly. Even if one boat of 
the enemy's fleet got away it would spoil the victory; 
and something of a cloud settled over the troops in con- 
sequence. Late in the afternoon, however, great cheer- 
ing began in the neighborhood of headquarters and 
rapidly passed down the lines. With it came the 
welcome news that the whole of Cervera's fleet had 
been destroyed. 

Juell joined his comrades, and for a time cheered 
with the wildest elation. His thoughts went far 
north to Saugatauk, and he wished that he might 
carry the glad news to Cora. In doing so his fancy 
was quick to hit upon a pretty scene in which they two 
should figure together. In the midst, when the 
warmth about his heart was at its height, he saw 
Aldritch, a hundred feet or more down the line, cheer- 
ing with the others. At the sight Juell experienced a 
sensation like a bitter morsel following a sweet-bit in 
the mouth. 

At recurring intervals all day he had been annoyed 
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by the construction Aldritch was sure to put upon the 
scene he had witnessed the evening before, for Juell 
well knew that a fellow of his character could view a 
man's relations with a woman in but one light. And 
what would be the outcome of it? 



CHAPTER XXXV 

JUST previous to the destruction of Cervera's fleet 
a rumor had circulated among our men that they 
were to be withdrawn to a position several miles back, 
as it was felt in certain quarters that the lines had 
become drawn out to an extent that imperilled the army. 
This bit of unauthorized information created no small 
dismay in the rank and file. Only the night before a 
Spanish sortie had been met and repulsed, and the 
soldiers to a man felt that the ground which had been 
won at the expense of so much blood could not be given 
up. Great was their joy, therefore, when it was learned 
that instead of this backward movement word had been 
sent to the Spanish general, acquainting him with the 
result of the naval engagement, and demanding an 
immediate surrender of the city. 

It was but a short time ere a white flag appeared 
above the enemy's fortifications, and the fight for San- 
tiago had ended, though the actual surrender did not 
take place until two weeks later. 

Work did not cease, however, in the mean time. 
The white flag was merely a token of an armistice that, 
for aught anyone knew, might be declared off in twenty- 
four hours. The Americans, therefore, lost no time in 
strengthening their position. Juell's regiment was set 
to building roads over which heavy guns could be 
brought to the front. His part of the work took him 
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often to Siboney, and he never missed an opportunity, 
if one offered, to see Helen and have a word with her, 
though the interview lasted but a moment. As the 
hospital had been removed inland to higher ground, 
his efforts in this direction were equalled only by the 
pains he took to avoid Aldritch at all times. Juell was 
not one to plant himself in the way of trouble, though 
he was ready to protect Helen with his life if called 
upon to do so. 

Lusty cheering at a point in the lines, one day soon 
after the cessation of hostilities, attracted general at- 
tention. The men waited impatiently for the word to 
pass from mouth to mouth, explaining the outburst of 
joy. Soon it was learned that an exchange of prisoners 
had been effected, and that Lieutenant Hobson and his 
gallant crew were once more free men beneath the flag 
in whose service they had undertaken what promised 
certain death. A perfect ovation was given the brave 
fellows as they moved down the lines. Every soldier 
felt it an honor if he could but seize one of the heroes 
by the hand. A few favored ones succeeded in gath- 
ering an account of their imprisonment in the city, and 
stories that were received were eagerly passed from 
squad to squad. 

Juell, with his ready vocabulary, did effective work 
with the material that came into his hands at this 
time. He never tired of putting stress on the part the 
British consul had played in relieving the wants of the 
American prisoners; and whenever the least of that 
old-time English hatred showed itself among his com- 
panions, he had but to point to this officer's efforts 
in behalf of the MerritnacKs crew to silence the 
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offenders most effectually. Nothing made him quite 
so impatient as an exhibition of narrow-mindedness in 
the matter of international deportment, and particularly 
any lack of cordiality between the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. To increase the feeling of 
good fellowship, he loved to repeat the story that had 
come to him of a British army officer who, viewing the 
charge up San Juan Hill, had clapped his hands and 
cried out at the bravery of "our" men, as he called 
the American troops. 

Typhoid and yellow fever appeared in camp now to 
an alarming degree. What the Spanish had not been 
able to do with shot and shell seemed likely to be 
accomplished by pestilential disease. All the wounded 
that could be removed had been carried north to hos- 
pitals, where the conditions for recovery were most 
favorable. Not a day went by now but some transport 
steamed away laden with fever-stricken patients; while 
the list of those who died before they could be removed 
grew frightfully long. 

"Oh, Juell, you keep well yet," said Helen, with a 
thankful heart, as he joined her one day while she was 
walking in the cool of a palm grove. " Do you know I 
tremble for you whenever I think of what a time you 
had last year at the Wexstaffs' ? Are n't you soon to 
be ordered north ? " 

"I hope not," he returned, with marked cheerful- 
ness. " I 'm in the war to the end." 

" Have you never any fear? " she asked. 

" Not while I take care of myself. I drink no water 
that has not been boiled. Besides, I am very careful 
of what I eat. I will go hungry before I '11 eat the 
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green fruit that some of the men fairly devour. If I 
have any fear at all, it is that I may starve. It is little 
short of criminal, the inefficiency of certain branches of 
the service. What they can be thinking of at 
Washington — " 

"Oh, come with me to the hospital," cried Helen, 
interrupting him, "and I will get you something to 
eat ! " 

She started to lead the way. 

"No — no," he protested. "If you have delicacies, 
save them for those who need them more than I. 
Besides, I 've had a feast to-day. You can't guess, 
— a half a pie!" 

"A pie? I didn't know pie formed a part of a sol- 
dier's ration." 

" Nor does it. I made the pie." 

" You ? " 

" Shall I tell you about it ? McEnly is out of sorts. 
Not sick, except a bit of homesickness; and he said a 
pie would set him right. I succeeded in getting a tin 
of peaches, and then I rolled hardtack and wet it up 
with water for a crust. You should have had a wedge. 
It was fine — ef I dew say it as ought not," he mim- 
icked. " Well, it did the business for Mack — and you 
see me." 

Demming's face looked as happy as Helen had ever 
seen it, and the sight did her good. She could not 
help contrasting it with his clothing ; for three weeks' 
campaigning in Cuban mud and rain, with scarcely a 
shelter-tent to protect one from the elements, did not 
improve the general appearance. 

"Can you tell me what that great cloud of smoke 
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is?" she asked, a few minutes later, pointing across 
the hills toward the coast. 

"Yes; our troops are burning a part of Siboney 
where the yellow fever is said to have had its origin. 
It is the only effectual means of sanitation where 
everything is so reeking in filth as were those miser- 
able huts. Poor Emmerson died this morning, and 
now the general is said to be down with the disease." 

"Oh, it is dreadful!" And Helen rose as if she 
would fly from all that was agonizing. 

"It is a shame for me to speak of such things," said 
Juell, " when you have come out here to get away from 
it all a moment." 

"No, no," she protested, not wishing him to take 
blame. " But let us walk a piece. You were going to 
show me where the Michigan men are buried; is it 
far? And is it true that the Cubans covered their 
graves with flowers?" 

" Yes, it is all true," replied Juell, but rather hastily, 
for he was filled with another matter. " And I have a 
letter from Saugatauk that I may read you there — " 

"From Saugatauk? — from Cora!" she declared. 
"Then it was not all the pie?" 

She looked into his face with a significance that 
Juell felt the charm of. 

He had not kept his secret from her away down here 
in Cuba. It is true he had not deliberately confessed 
all, but he had permitted her to guess the important 
part. This glimpse into his happiness, while largely a 
joy to Helen, was not without its pain, for it so often 
reminded her of the dregs that had filled a certain other 
cup which she had hoped to find so different. 
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Though she dared not acknowledge it even to herself, 
there was a budding hope within that time might work 
a change in the contents of that other cup. She never 
lisped a syllable to Juell of the meetings she had had 
with Aldritch. In the beginning she had deceived 
herself with the idea that these interviews were some- 
how to protect Juell from a thing she feared, and yet 
for which she had no name. Helen knew he would 
not approve her course, but she was not in the habit of 
consulting patients in regard to their treatment; and 
Juell's case, in her mind, was but one of unique 
form. 

It was a week after the troops had occupied Santiago 
that Juell literally awakened to the knowledge of what 
was going on. He had called at the hospital to see 
Helen, but found that she was out. Confident that she 
would be back soon, he sought out a shaded nook and 
threw himself on the cool, rich-smelling earth to await 
her return. The stillness and heavy atmosphere that 
enveloped the place caused him to fall asleep. When 
conversation intruded upon the quiet, his subconscious 
brain registered it as a dream, which his real self in- 
differently allowed to go on, as the characters were not 
recognized for a time. 

" You are wearing yourself all out here by overwork," 
said a man's voice. "It is time you had a bit of rest 
and play-spell. I can get leave of absence, and we'll 
do Santiago together. It 's a typical old Spanish town, 
with white-walled dwellings, and courts, a fine old 
cathedral, and mediaeval churches; and there's Morro 
Castle I 'd like to take you out to see. Why do you 
hesitate ? We can get good accommodation in the city. 
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Someone has just started a hotel on American ideas. 
We are as much husband and wife as ever, " 

" Not yet ; I must — " 

"After all I have promised," he interrupted vehe- 
mently. 

"I cannot be spared, Chester. Besides, you must 
make your promises good by a year of living as you 
ought. You must settle down somewhere after this 
war is over, and give me proof that you mean all you 
say." 

" No, Helen, I need you to help me constantly. I 
need your help to begin anew. And I have set my 
heart on doing the town with you. Think of it ! We 
could have such a fine time. We would forget all that 
has been. It would be like going back to. Eden. I 
cannot take no for an answer. Come!" 

For a moment there was silence. Then the sugar- 
brake parted, and Juell stepped into the path beside 
them. Helen's cry of surprise prevented her from 
catching the oath that escaped from her husband's lips. 

" What do you want ? " demanded Aldritch. 

"Nothing," answered Juell, coolly. 

"Then pass on," said the other. 

"I was sleeping here, and you awakened me," Juell 
explained, calmly. " I can hardly feel that I am in- 
truding; you speak as if you would drive me away. 
This lady and I have been friends for a long time. I 
don't think I need leave unless she bids me go." 

"Oh, I beg of you, do not quarrel!" cried Helen, 
clasping her hands, while her eyes appealed first to 
one and then to the other. 

"Yes, curse you!" growled Aldritch, "I know you 
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have been friends with her; but I forbid it to continue 
from this minute. She is my wife! Do you under- 
stand that, sir ? " 

"She is a nurse in the Government's employ, I un- 
derstand," answered Juell; "and I advise her to return 
to her duties at once. " 

His glance to Helen told her to act on the hint he 
had given. 

" Oh, I cannot leave you two here to quarrel ! " she 
said in tones of real distress. 

" 'T is a hint for you to go, Demming," said Aldritch, 
with a sneer. "Now you have your answer." 

"No, no," cried Helen. " I will not send him away. 
Nor can I go and leave you together. You must both 
go, — one this way and one that way; and I will re- 
turn to the hospital ; and so we shall separate friends. 
And neither of you must see me again for a long, 
long while. I will have it so," she said, imperiously. 
"Chester, go — this way! And, Juell, I bid you — 
that way ! " 

Thus she thought to compromise with them. The 
terms were satisfactory to Juell; and Aldritch felt 
himself powerless to demand better. However, he 
made no effort to conceal his anger toward Juell, 
which momentarily increased. 

" Curse you ! " he cried to Demming ; " this adds to 
the score I have to settle with you. Three times now 
you have balked me. I will not be played with in this 
manner ; I swear it, by heaven ! " 

" Chester, Chester ! " called Helen ; for "in obedience 
to her commands they were slowly separating. " Re- 
member your promises. One act of violence against 
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Mr. Demming, and you make what you hope forever 
impossible. " 

The two men, suspicious of treachery, watched each 
other across widening space. Juell did not take him- 
self wholly out of sight until from a distance he saw 
Helen was once more safe within her own quarters. 
Then he hastened his steps toward Santiago, for he 
had promised the boys in his company to aid them in 
putting in type the first American newspaper published 
in Cuba. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

FOR some reason Juell could not sleep that night, 
so he walked out to the cliff that overlooked the 
sea. Helen's last words, — indeed the whole scene of 
the afternoon, with all its disclosures, was a source of 
real pain to him. His vivid imagination reproduced 
much of what she had undergone in months past ; and 
he knew a reunion with Aldritch only meant for her 
added disappointment with increased suffering. He 
tried to think out his duty in the matter. If he could 
see her again, his strongest plea would be to remind 
Helen of her father's wishes. At least he would win a 
promise that a literal fulfilment of her words would be 
exacted of Aldritch, — a year of irreproachable conduct, 
before she should return to him. 

This settled, he had his own dream of the little 
cottage in the country near Saugatauk with its sleeping 
inmates, particularly the one that meant so much to 
him. There was the letter, the coming of which had 
marked that day so far above the others. He took it 
out and tried to read it again by the light of the moon, 
which was now low in the west. Cora wrote so freely 
and fully, so like a little child, he thought; and it 
pleased him. Even what she said of Ray — and it 
was a great deal — did not disturb him now as it once 
had. 
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After this there were thoughts of his own home in 
Canada, near the shores of an inland sea. He had seen 
the same moon shine on the water there, not differently 
from the way its beams danced on the ripples before 
him now. No word had come to him from anyone 
there for a long, long time. What changes had taken 
place? His father, his mother, his sisters — how were 
they ? When would he ever return ? And that quarrel 
with his father — might it not somehow have been 
averted ? 

For every star in the tropic sky above some thought 
seemed crowding his brain to-night. 

If the sum of his ambitions were realized, what 
would power and position profit him after all ? With it 
would be responsibility, care, and anxiety; were it not 
better some humble station with freedom, quiet, rest, 
and — Cora? God deliver him from an unhappy union ! 
Poor Helen! The world was probably full of such 
unions, he thought, and forthwith questioned the 
meaning of things and of life. How had he come down 
out of the past to the present moment, and for what ? 
And a hundred years from now, what then? What 
mattered anything then? And yet it did matter; there 
was satisfaction in doing well, in doing the best one 
could. This somehow meant that he was to see Helen 
on the morrow, and in the mean time he must return to 
his tent and get some sleep. 

The next forenoon Juell was on his way to the 
printing-office in Santiago, where his company's paper 
was being printed, when, turning a corner, he came 
suddenly upon Aldritch and three or four boon com- 
panions. It did not occur to him then that these fel- 
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lows had been drinking. The fight was on so suddenly 
he hardly knew how one step had followed another. 
There was loud talk, and jeers were flung at him; 
Aldritch jostled a mate against Juell and pushed him 
to the wall. Juell demanded some apology. Aldritch 
said he did not apologize to such as Juell — and there 
was a vile. name for him. Other words followed rap- 
idly with insinuations that reflected on Helen. In an 
instant Juell had given and received blows. Aldritch 
was flying at his throat when a mounted officer and 
guards came dashing up. 

" Separate those fellows ! " cried the officer ; and when 
this was done: "Demming! I 'm surprised at you." 

It was the lieutenant of Juell's company. Juell 
would offer no explanation, preferring to take what- 
ever punishment would be meted out to him in silence. 
The lieutenant twisted his moustache a moment. 

"Sergeant," he said, "take that fellow to the guard- 
house," indicating Aldritch. "And, Demming, you 're 
to report at regimental headquarters at once. The rest 
of you disperse immediately," he added, addressing the 
crowd, composed of soldiers, native Cubans, Spanish, 
— idlers and beggars who had gathered to witness the 
brawl. "Come, move! Scatter there!" And he 
threw out his arms, that those who did not understand 
English might gather meaning from his gesture. 

Juell felt that it was hard luck at that time to come 
under the displeasure of his captain. He had prided 
himself on standing high with all the officers of his 
company, having made a special effort to acquit him- 
self always as a model soldier. His punishment was 

yet to be determined. No doubt in the eyes of his 
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lieutenant he had been the aggressor, and must suffer 
a greater penalty than just confinement in the guard- 
house. Perhaps in the privacy of headquarters he could 
make some explanation. Surely his past good conduct 
should count for something, he thought, while on his 
way. 

Juell was wondering if he would have long to wait, 
and if the lieutenant was to appear against him, when 
he was ushered into the presence of his colonel. His 
captain was there also, and performed the services of 
introduction. To Juell's great surprise, they seemed 
to have anticipated his coming, and gave him a cordial 
reception. 

" Ah, yes, Mr. Demming ! " said the colonel, shaking 
his hand; and then, turning for a roll of paper that 
lay on his table, he continued : " It is a very pleasant 
duty which I have to perform. For meritorious and 
highly courageous conduct on July i, at Aguadores, I 
am instructed to transmit to you this commission. Let 
me congratulate you, Lieutenant Demming, and ex- 
press to you my belief that you will make a faithful 
officer. I am proud to have you in my regiment. 
Captain Warfel, immediately under whom you will 
serve, will be here shortly. Captain Huntley, here, 
is impatient to congratulate you, I know, and express 
his regret that he is not to retain you in his company. 
He will show you where your new uniform and other 
accoutrements are. " 

The revulsion of feeling was so great that Juell's 
face flushed and his head swam for a moment. He 
managed, however, to stammer some sort of acknowl- 
edgment. It was on the end of his tongue to ask if 
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some mistake had not been made; he had been sent 
there to report for taking part in a street fight. His 
conscience, however, acquitted him of that; and why 
should he anticipate charges that might, or might not, 
be preferred against him ? 

A half-hour later Juell presented himself in his new 
uniform, with sword belted by his side, making an 
exceedingly fine appearance. Captain Warfel had 
come in in the mean time, and was there to meet him. 
With the captain was the lieutenant who had ordered 
Juell to report at headquarters. He met the new 
officer with a smile on his face that told how he appre- 
ciated the surprise he had worked on him. 

"Lieutenant Demming has my congratulations," he 
said, addressing Juell. "I imagine there '11 be some- 
one else equally surprised when that fellow gets out of 
the guard-house. Do you know he 's a member of the 
company to which you are transferred ? He '11 think it 
a mighty mean world that puts him under arrest and 
makes a lieutenant of you." 

All of Juell's ambitions returned to him in the hour 
of his promotion. The humble life with Cora was not 
to be thought of now. A career with power and re- 
sponsibility was what he was created for; but he 
should take her into it, and it should be his joy to 
share all the glory and the honor and the fame with 
her. He wished she could see him in his officer's uni- 
form ; at least he could send her a photograph of him- 
self ; and he immediately hunted out a friend with a 
camera for that purpose. 

There were duties to perform in his new office, or he 
would have gone at once to see Helen. She was sure 
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to rejoice with him in the good fortune that had come; 
and it was hard to keep away from the sympathy, ad- 
miration, and encouragement that were the most wel- 
come within reach. The urgency which Juell had felt 
in the early morning had been removed by the confine- 
ment of Aldritch to the guard-house, and on that score 
he was quite at ease. Moreover, in his position of 
authority, it might not be difficult to keep the two from 
meeting each other altogether in the future, and this 
added materially to Juell's contentment of mind. 

Aldritch was so astonished when he first met Juell, 
after being released, that he neglected to give the 
proper salute, and a quiet reprimand from his superior 
was the first words that passed between them. Juell 
made as light of this as he could, for he was determined 
that personal differences should not enter into his 
treatment of the men under him. However, it was 
enough to make the angry color surge into Aldritch* s 
face, and Juell knew the feeling between them had not 
been improved. 

While the army at Santiago was little troubled with 
guerilla warfare, there was occasionally a lawless band 
that had to be hunted down and dealt with. It was ten 
days after receiving his commission that Juell was 
despatched with a detachment from his company to 
apprehend some fellows who were committing depreda- 
tions just outside the lines beyond El Caney. It was a 
mission in which cavalry was useless, for the hunted 
men were sure to take to the bush at the first approach 
of troops. 

As Juell and his little command were leaving the 
lines, they came upon eight or ten of the members of 
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Juell' s old company, who were acting as an outpost to 
the army. Glaifield was among them. When ques- 
tioned in regard to marauders, they reported having 
seen a suspicious party skulking on one of the hills near 
by. The corporal in command of the outpost detailed 
Glaifield to guide Juell and his detachment to the place. 

Continuing, Juell led his men along the bed of a 
small stream, now nearly dry. On one side was a rich 
tropical forest, on the other a thicket of thorn and 
cactus. Saucy parrots screamed at them from above, 
while lizards and strange creeping things showed their 
heads a moment in crevices along the sides of the 
ravine and then vanished. Gay butterflies fluttered up 
from muddy pools, flitted about in the hot sun till the 
soldiers had passed, and then settled again. 

Presently their guide brought them to a path which 
led up the side of a gully and thence through a dense 
growth of the chaparral. After following this for a 
time they came to an opening, in the middle of which 
was a shack-like farmhouse. Juell halted his troops, 
and under cover of the bush surrounded the premises. 
Then he hailed the house again and again but could get 
no response. 

After deliberating a moment, Juell decided to take a 
handful of his men and make a dash upon the hut, under 
cover of those who should be left behind. These he 
instructed to fire upon the place if his party met with 
any resistance. Glaifield was standing just back of 
Aldritch when the movement began. Scarcely had the 
little party taken a dozen steps into the open when 
two shots rang out from the house. These were imme- 
diately returned by the men in the bush ; Aldritch was 
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one of the first to bring his rifle to his shoulder, but, to 
Glaifield' s horror, its barrel pointed directly at Dem- 
ming, who, with the firing, threw up his hands and fell 
forward on his face. Instantly a cry of revenge rose 
from his men, and the whole troop, with the exception 
of two, rushed upon the hut. 

" Great God, man ! " cried Glaifield, " you shot Lieu- 
tenant Demming ! " 

"You lie, damn you!" returned Aldritch, his face 
going white on discovering someone at his elbow. 

Glaifield, however, had seen a passion in the other's 
features that confirmed his suspicion. 

" You did, by heaven ! And now — " 

Before Glaifield could carry out his intention, Al- 
dritch threw away his empty rifle and seized the other's. 
A furious struggle ensued for the possession of the 
loaded piece. Aldritch, powerful and driven to des- 
peration, fought hard, turning and twisting the gun, 
but unable with all his strength to wrench it from his 
antagonist. Although sometimes lifted from his feet, 
Glaifield hung to his weapon with grim determination. 
It was a fight for his own life now, as he saw in the 
other's face; for the knowledge in his possession made 
death imperative if Aldritch would cover his crime. 

They were alone in the thicket as they fought. Now 
and then in their frantic movements Glaifield caught 
sight of Demming's prostrate body, above which two 
soldiers were bending. The assault on the house had 
been successful and the Americans were leading out 
their prisoners. If he could maintain the struggle with 
Aldritch till help came, that was all he wished to do. 
The desperate man dare not let go the gun and run, for 
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he well knew Glaifield would shoot him if he did. But 
Aldritch had no thought of remaining to be turned 
over to a court-martial. He saw a chance for himself 
yet, and before Glaifield comprehended his movements, 
had made out to reach the trigger of the gun and suc- 
ceeded in discharging the piece into the air. The next 
moment, with the fury of a madman, he hurled Glai- 
field into the bush, letting go his hold on the useless 
rifle as he did so. 

Before Glaifield could regain his feet, Aldritch had 
disappeared beyond a turn in the path. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THEY had scarcely ceased rejoicing in the doctor's 
family over Juell's promotion when word came 
announcing his death. The sad news did not reach 
them through Helen, and for this reason they were slow 
to give it credit. However, there seemed little room 
for doubt, for the information came direct, and the 
account was quite explicit in its details. Postmaster 
Glaifield had had a letter from his son, who, according 
to his story, had been the only witness to the dastardly 
deed. If true that Aldritch had committed the crime, 
it might explain why Helen was loath to write. Dr. 
Kenneth felt the force of this; and the blow taken alto- 
gether was a greater shock than anything that had 
touched him in a long time. 

Both young men having been known in Saugatauk, 
the news spread rapidly, and, from the hour of its 
receipt, became the all-absorbing topic of conversation 
in the village. Aldritch's motive was easily discern- 
ible to those who had marked Demming's visits to the 
doctor's home. Mikey Milroady told the boys that he 
was not a little bit surprised ; he had always knowed 
Aldritch was a bad un to buck aginst. He had seed it 
comin' for a long time, and was ready to cover good 
money that when they captured Aldritch he *d be a 
stiff. See! 
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Mrs. Mugford and Mrs. Axtel and Mrs. Griggley met 
in Neelys* store and talked of the affair in all its 
phases. Each seemed to take credit to herself now in 
confessing abjectly how wrongly she had judged the 
young man when he first strayed to their neighborhood. 
Each spoke, too, of the shock it would be to Mrs. 
Wexstaff and Cora, but especially to Mrs. Wexstaff. 
The words they uttered then were destined to be re- 
called shortly in connection with such a tragedy as 
rarely visits a rural community. 

As soon as the doctor could, after learning the intel- 
ligence, he drove out to the Wexstaff home to see if 
mother or daughter had had any word that would throw 
light on the situation. Mrs. Kenneth accompanied 
him, and on the way thought out some verses which 
she hoped Hildrith would print in the next issue of 
the Sun in his account of the sad affair. They found 
no one but Burt at the little cottage. He informed 
them, however, that Mrs. Wexstaff and Mrs. Judson 
had driven to Kalamazoo two days before to attend 
a meeting of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union, but would be home that evening. Cora, mean- 
while, was staying with Bertha Griggley. 

After deliberating a moment the doctor accepted his 
wife's suggestion, and they turned to drive back to 
Saugatauk by way of the Griggley Cut, with the in- 
tention of interviewing Cora at her friends'. As they 
approached the old Griggley homestead a sight which 
at first was simply astonishing met their eyes ; the horror 
of it for a time was hid from them. The fast express 
evidently stood near the Cut, for the smoke of its engine 
rose straight above the high embankment; passengers 
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had left the train and were swarming about the 
crossing. 

Dr. Kenneth quickly divined that the Cut had been 
the scene of another accident. Tying his horse be- 
fore the Griggley gate, he walked the short distance to 
the track as rapidly as his stout figure would allow. 
As he penetrated the throng, significant words smote 
his ear on every side, while his eyes, moving swiftly 
from one strange face to another, encountered only the 
same look of pain and horror. With the instincts of 
a physician, he threaded his way directly to the soul- 
sickening spectacle. 

"Oh, Dr. Kenneth! Dr. Kenneth! Oh, oh!" 
wailed a voice, while a hand clutched his arm. " Can't 
you help us? Can't you do something? Oh, it is so 
dreadful ! Both of them are killed, they say! And to 
think ! she was at our house, and we came down here 
never suspecting ! Oh, oh ! Oh, oh ! " 

The doctor's glance took in the demolished car- 
riage, and the mangled horse that had been despatched 
to end its suffering. He put Bertha Griggley from 
him and stooped to raise Cora from the lifeless form of 
her mother. Men about accepted his word as coming 
from one having authority, and under his direction the 
bodies were shortly removed to the Griggley home. 
Cora was nearly frantic with grief. Hardened men 
shed tears at the sound of her sobbing. 

" Oh, I cannot bear it ! " she would moan, and then 
start up as if doubting the reality of the horrible 
moment. "Is it true? Oh, why did God allow it? 
Why did it have to be mama this time? What had 

mama done that she must be killed? Oh, oh! I was 
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the wicked one! It doesn't seem true! I can't be- 
lieve it ! Oh ! what am I to do ? " 

Mrs. Kenneth said all she could to comfort the grief- 
stricken girl. The errand which had brought her and 
the doctor there was not forgotten, but she was loath 
to add anything to the blow that had already fallen on 
Cora; yet she knew that talk of Juell's death must 
soon reach her, for the house was filling with friends, 
who were commenting on both tragedies. She tried to 
devise means of imparting what the Glaifield letter 
had contained with the least possible shock. 

" We all know your mother never did a wicked thing 
in her life," said Mrs. Kenneth. "It all seems as 
strange to me as it does to you. She was always doing 
good. Just see how she cared for Juell Demming — a 
perfect stranger, he came to her ! " 

"Oh, I know," moaned the girl. "Mama was 
always good to everybody. And just to think that this 
should happen to her right here at home. I never 
dreamed of this happening here ! Oh ! I had thought 
that Juell might be killed. There is Ray ! " 

" Cora ! " he said in a little cry that pleaded for 
sympathy while imparting it also. No one thought it 
strange the way in which the two came together. " You 
have heard of his death also," he said, misunderstand- 
ing her words. " People all thought of your mother at 
once. But she was saved that. And he is saved this. 
I cannot realize it yet. My knees will hardly hold me 
up. Oh, that we could all have been spared this ! " 

He drew a chair near the sofa, where Cora had 
dropped back after taking his hands and hiding h$r face 
a moment on his shoulder. 
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Cora looked blankly at him now, not understanding 
his speech in the least. 

" We don't any of us believe it," said Mrs. Kenneth, 
fearfully explaining. " Mr. Glaifield had a letter from 
Homer in Cuba, you know. But if anything had hap- 
pened to Juell, Helen would have written at once, for 
the doctor is so fond of him." 

"Juell?" repeated Cora. "Tell me — what have 
you heard ? " 

With the imperative tone was a note of self-control 
that Mrs. Kenneth had not expected. There was just 
a moment towards the close of her recital when they 
thought Cora was going to faint. Ray sprang to her 
side and slipped an arm about her waist; with the 
other hand he fanned her vigorously. She, however, 
simply closed her eyelids, which act seemed to shut 
all color out of her face. A shudder ran through 
her body as she repeated Juell's name again and 
again. Her hand found Ray's where it was clasped 
about her waist, and she clutched it with all her 
strength. 

People came and went through the room, but little 
was said. Occasionally the whispered sentences of 
some woman were followed by the bass of a man's 
voice made husky by an ineffectual attempt to breathe 
words. Cora, Ray, the doctor, and Mrs. Kenneth 
talked together as to what should be done. Cora 
wished her mother's body taken to the little cottage; 
and Ray thought it would best suit his mother, could 
she express her desires, to have her remains taken to 
their home. After a conference with Parson Nichols, 
it was decided to have but one funeral service, and 
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that three days later in the little church in Saugatauk. 

Mrs. Kenneth remained with Cora at the little 
cottage. To the girl the hours that followed were like 
a horrible dream. She had always kept her real life to 
herself, and now her grief was to be hidden from the 
world. Besides her mother's stark form in the parlor, 
she saw a grave under far-off tropic skies. Pale in 
face and colorless in lips, she moved about old familiar 
rooms with these two objects always in mind. There 
was nothing for her to do ; neighbors had taken charge 
of everything. Her feeling was one of continued ex- 
haustion, and she longed for rest and quiet. She had 
experienced the limit of suffering and new sensations 
were unable to shock her; even when she inadvertently 
overheard her own future quietly disposed of, it was 
without resentment on her part. 

"The* is lots that's curious about it," said Mrs. 
Mugford to Mrs. Axtel. " They was both widows, and 
they both leave just one to mourn their loss, as you 
might say. I don't know two persons anywhere that 
are so much alone in the world as Ray and Cora '11 be 
now." 

" I know — I was talkin* with Mis' Griggley about 
it," said Mrs. Axtel. "Mis' Griggley, she thinks 
they '11 be gettin' married now. You know how long 
they 've be'n keepin' company. Laws ! I don't know 's 
Cora ever had no other beau." 

"That's what came into my mind, too," returned 
Mrs. Mugford. " It would be the real sensible thing 
for them to do. Some folks would think it was n't jest 
the thing to foller a weddin' on to the heels of a funeral. 
But there are times when it 's jest the thing, it seems to 
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me. And Cora is real sensible about things. She 
has a mind of her own." 

" Yes, she has," agreed Mrs. Axtel. " If she had n't, 
they 'd be'n married long ago, to my notion. It 's my 
opinion that she 's jest be'n puttin' Ray off to keep the 
home here for her mother. Since Cora's be'n teach- 
ing they 've got on nicely here together. If Mis' Wex- 
staff an* Mis' Judson was such good friends, we all 
know two families can't live together under one roof as 
they 'd had to if Ray an' Cora had married ; though some 
thought they would when Mr. Judson died." 

" I never thought that, " said Mrs. Mugf ord. 

"No, nor I either," said Mrs. Axtel. "But there 
was them that did." 

After the funeral Cora was invited to stay a few days 
at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth. In the mean 
time no word had come from Helen. The Detroit 
papers, however, had contained an account of the shoot- 
ing of Lieutenant Demming, and the escape of Aldritch 
despite every effort to capture him. The crushing 
effect of her mother's death made it easy for Cora to 
accept the news from Cuba as final, although Dr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth refused to give up hope till they had 
heard from Helen. 

There was no lack of friends, still Cora felt over- 
whelmingly alone in the world. What if she had not 
chosen to confide everything to her mother? There 
had been the knowledge that she could go to her at the 
first moment of need. Moreover, Juell, in the few 
months she had known him, had struck a chord in her 
nature that irresistibly demanded another to vibrate 
with it. To be obliged to think and plan for a future 
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in which no one was associated with her was little 
short of torture. 

Of all the friends, therefore, who came to see her, 
none was quite so welcome as Ray. The experience 
of a common sorrow had brought them closer together 
than ever before. He had not compelled her to think 
of the future, — that she should go on teaching school, 
and would she sell her home, or rent the place? or 
would she get someone to come there and live with 
her? How utterly weary she was of all that ! 

The second day after the funeral Ray called at the 
doctor's and took her for a drive. There had been a 
shower just after dinner that had cooled the heated 
August atmosphere and laid the dust on the country 
roads. As they set out, the sun was sending level 
beams of yellow and red across the landscape, putting 
fire in farmhouse windows here and there before them. 
In the air was a freshness and fragrance that made it a 
joy to be abroad. Though the day was dying, all else 
in nature seemed taking a new lease of life. 

Cora had an errand that made it necessary to drive 
to her closed home in the country, where they arrived 
just at dusk. Ray fastened his horse and went to the 
barn to see if Burt was attending properly to the work 
there, while Cora was in the house. A few minutes 
later they met in the yard. Cora had a bed of pansies 
near the west fence, and she thought it not too dark to 
pick a few. Near the spot was a broad rail that made 
a comfortable seat, and thither they moved after gath- 
ering the flowers. 

" Did n't you get your feet wet in the grass ? " asked 
Ray, with a note of tardy apprehension in his tones. 
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"No; I put on rubbers when in the house," she 
replied. 

She was thinking of the difference between life in 
the ideal and life as a reality. Ray did not oblige her 
to keep up an unbroken conversation. He had thoughts 
as well as she, — thoughts that were helped largely by 
the fact that Cora did not resent it if his hand rested 
on her shoulder, nor did she withdraw her fingers from 
his when he found them and held them lightly in his 
clasp. After all, life was real — and the one horror 
was to be alone in the world, was Cora's thought. 

"I don't know how I am going to tell you just what 
I want to," Ray began, after a time. The stars had 
come out thick overhead, for the moon was late in ris- 
ing. Cora's gaze was fastened on them; she heard his 
words, but left him to continue without even the aid 
that comes of a slight movement in recognition of 
either speech or presence. His tones were full of 
feeling if there was not elegance in his sentences. 
"The fact of the business is, Cora, I've loved you 
longer than either of us know — or I don't suppose you 
know it at all; but I want you to, now. I want to tell 
you — I have wanted to tell you for a long time. This 
doesn't seem just the time to talk of happiness, when 
we 've both met with such sorrow. But I have thought 
that we might be a comfort to each other." 

The hand Ray held remained passive in his. He 
waited, hoping she would say something, or at least 
move her head so her face would be a little toward his. 
But Cora was as silent as if she slept. 

" I can't tell you how I 've looked forward all day to 
being with you to-night," he continued after a moment, 
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and it seemed easier for him to say what he wished now 
that he had begun. " I have scarcely thought of any- 
one but you. Sometimes it has seemed as if you and I 
were all that were left in the whole world anyway. 
And it has seemed as if I must stop work and see you, 
if only for a minute, before I could go on. We have 
been friends for a long, long time, have we not, Cora? " 
he asked, for he was suddenly determined to have some 
word from her. 

Cora swallowed something that had gathered in her 
throat before she answered, " Yes. " 

" I cannot bear to think of any separation between 
us," he went on; "not even the little that has been 
between us in the past. Cora, I want you always near 
me. I want you to be my wife. Don't be offended 
because I speak of it now. Let us take a sensible view 
of the matter. We need each other — or am I mis- 
taken? Don't you feel towards me at all as I do 
towards you?" 

"Oh, Ray! How can I say? No, not as you do. 
But you are all that I have in the world. Oh, I don't 
know ! It is so soon after — after — " 

"I know, Cora," he interrupted. "Forgive me if I 
hurt you. But our need for each other is so much 
greater. It is not a thing that has suddenly come into 
my mind. I have long looked forward to the time 
when I could ask you to be my wife. I have thought 
you would look upon me in the same light after a time. 
You never seemed to care for anyone else — unless — 
unless — I sometimes thought — I was afraid — " 

Her hand, instead of lying passively in his, now 
tightened upon his fingers. Her heart beat faster than 

21 
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any words of his before had caused it. She turned her 
head and looked through the night up into his face. 

" You mean Juell ? " she said. 

"Yes," he replied. 

"I did like him, Ray," she said simply, "for the 
short time I knew him. And I shall always love his 
memory. We were like a brother and a sister. You 
know I have never had a brother — a real brother. 
Mama loved him too." She spoke each sentence after 
a thought, making sure of her voice in the pauses. Her 
words alluded to nothing more than a sisterly regard, 
for she had always doubted whether her love for Juell 
was greater than that. She had longed for positive 
knowledge in regard to her emotions, but it had never 
been clearly given. Her actions had always been gov- 
erned by an impulse of the moment ; and if her impulses 
had been greater with Juell, it was because he appealed 
to that side of her nature more than Ray. She was 
glad to be with Ray to-night ; indeed, could she have 
her wish, there was nowhere else in all the world that 
she would care to be. Her mother was dead, and Juell 
was dead; on one point there could be no longer a 
doubt, — Ray was nearer to her than any other living 
person. 

Ray was in a mood to take heart of little things, and 
her manner and words in regard to Juell were secretly 
pleasing to him. 

"He and I had our differences," said Ray, candidly. 
"And I know now that whatever dislike I had for him 
was because I loved you so much, and feared he was to 
come between us. You have not given me one word of 
hope yet, Cora; and still I have dared to think it all 
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out. We can go to the parsonage to-morrow, or next 
day, and be quietly married, and then go right to our 
home, where my father and mother lived so long hap- 
pily together. I want this so, Cora, it will break my 
heart if you refuse me. ,l 

She had never known him to show so much passion. 
He had put an arm about her and drawn her close. She 
had no words for him yet, but he was not hopelessly 
discouraged so long as she permitted his caresses. He 
lifted her face towards his now and kissed her on the 
lips ; — it was the first kiss he had ever given a woman, 
excepting his mother. 

"Oh, Ray," she cried, "you make it so hard for me! 
I cannot say yes; and I don't like to hurt you — the 
only friend I have. I would like it if it could be as 
you wish. But oh ! how can it ? " 

" How can it be otherwise, Cora, when we need each 
other so much? Your very tones and manner speak 
your need. You do not understand your own heart. 
Leave it all to me, Cora. " And so he went on pleading 
and arguing the matter. 

When the moon rose he had yet to gain her consent 
to the step, but her head was pillowed on his shoulder, 
and twice more he had put kisses on her lips. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE slightest movement from the cot was sufficient 
to make the nurse withdraw her eyes from the 
point on the horizon that marked Montauk lighthouse 
and hurry within the commodious, white-walled tent. 
Perhaps it was only to smooth the pillow, or to moisten 
the dry, cracked lips, or to renew the iced cloth that 
lay on the brow of her unconscious fever-patient ; and 
then she could return to gaze again on that far-off point. 
There was no pleasure in constantly looking upon the 
speck that notched where blue of sky and blue of sea 
met, for from this distance little else could be seen ; 
but it enabled the mind to dwell without distraction on 
six weeks that had made history in the life of Helen 
Aldritch. A letter had just been returned to her from 
Washington, — her letter to her father, written the 
night after Demming was reported killed; she had 
dropped it into the mail at Santiago without one line 
of address, so great had been her anguish because of 
the news she had to write. 

A great mystery had been cleared up, but at the in- 
creased expense of Helen's peace of mind. It would 
seem as if she had had enough to bear before; for in 
her own heart she would have it that some blame for 
Aldritch's villanous deed attached to her. And now, 
through a blunder of hers was added this, — Saugatauk 
people had been left in ignorance of the truth for days 
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and days, and in consequence Cora Wexstaff had be- 
come the wife of Ray Judson. Helen was at a loss to 
understand how Cora could marry Ray, if she loved 
Juell, even though she believed Juell dead. There 
was, however, an unopened letter, among others that 
she had had from home, which might explain all; but 
that letter was addressed to the delirious soldier on 
the cot, and if he died, it must be destroyed with its 
contents unrevealed. Sometimes Helen wondered if 
death were not the better way to end the matter; would 
not Juell prefer it if he could know? And then there 
was that .other revelation which she wished might be 
withheld from him ; for as yet Juell knew not that the 
bullet of an assassin, and not his guerilla foeman, had 
first stricken him down. 

Although Helen thought of death coming as a relief 
to her patient, she was ready to sacrifice her life, if 
need be, to counteract the cowardly, sinful work of him 
whose name she yet bore. With untiring zeal she had 
watched by Juell's bedside till the wound that threat- 
ened his life had healed, only to be followed by fever, 
which had overtaken him on shipboard as they sailed 
north. Often she wondered, in the days when peace 
had returned to the land she loved, if in reality her 
suffering was not greater than his over whose uncon- 
scious form she watched ; and again she reflected that 
it was only through forgetting her own sorrow in caring 
for him that she was able to live at all. 

Then came a day when consciousness returned to 
Juell, and he asked to know things ; but she put him off 
with one excuse or another, fearing the result the truth 
would have on his weakened body. Other days fol- 
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lowed, when she broke to him little by little the news 
that had accumulated. First he learned of the tragic 
fate that had overtaken Mrs. Judson and Mrs. Wex- 
staff, but was assured that Cora and other Saugatauk 
people were quite well. It hurt Helen to hear him 
talk as he did of Cora, and wonder why no letter had 
come to him when Helen seemed to get her mail from 
home without difficulty. She wondered if, even as a 
nurse, she had the right to keep the truth from him 
any longer, and in the end promised herself on the 
morrow to place in his hands the letter from Cora. 

The next day Glaifield called at an hour when Helen 
was relieved by another nurse. He was glad to find 
Juell fairly on the road to recovery and able to receive 
visitors. Through him the convalescent man first 
learned of the part Aldritch had played on that march 
against the guerilla band. 

"Does Helen know this?" Juell asked, his face 
revealing the shock and pain the news gave him. 

While they were thus speaking Helen returned, to 
the surprise of Glaifield, who, till that moment, be- 
lieved her still in Cuba. Having stayed his time out, 
he was obliged to leave, after a word of greeting with 
her; and Juell was presently alone with his faithful 
nurse, while the question he had asked Glaifield re- 
mained unanswered. But he was not slow in guessing 
the truth when Helen came and bent over him ; how- 
ever, she bade him say never a word, for he was already 
exhausted. 

In spite of every protest, he would take her hand 
and murmur: "I'm so sorry, Helen; so sorry for 
you. " 
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Later, when his strength had returned a little, they 
talked it over quietly together. 

"Glaifield may, after all, be mistaken, ,, said Juell, 
wishing to say all he could to comfort her. 

" I have questioned the men and officers hoping to 
find some flaw in their testimony," she replied, in a 
tone that plainly revealed her despair. "The guerillas 
were all armed with Mausers and your wound was made 
with a Springfield ; that was one thing which made it 
so serious. Besides, Chester's action in deserting the 
army is a confession of guilt. Oh, I have tried to 
think there was some mistake ! But I cannot; and you 
do not, though your kindness makes you want to. " 

Helen was crying softly. Juell could think of noth- 
ing to say except, " I am so sorry, Helen ; so sorry for 
you. " 

"Yes; we can sympathize with each other," she 
said, and then restrained herself. But was this not as 
good a time as any to tell him ? He had caught the 
tone of her words and knew that she was keeping some- 
thing back. " Oh, Juell, I fear you have a sorrow, too. 
I have kept it from you till you should have some 
strength to bear it. This letter from Cora came while 
you were sick and unable to read it — " 

"Cora! You could have read it to me," he said, his 
voice rebuking her, while his hand reached eagerly for 
the envelope she held. 

Bolstered up on his cot, he tore open the end of the 
sealed note with trembling fingers, giving a glance at 
the numerous postmarks which told of the travels from 
point to point the missive had taken before reaching 
its destination. 
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By intuition and knowledge gained from home, Helen 
divined the purport of the letter. While duty com- 
pelled her to remain at his side, she could not look 
upon his face as he received the first information of 
Cora's unfaithfulness. With averted countenance she 
listened for some sound to come from Juell, — a cry or 
groan, — but there was only the crackling of the stiff 
paper as he unfolded and read. Minute after minute 
breathlessly she held aloof, till the thought that he had 
fainted flashed across her mind, then she turned, think- 
ing to look upon a limp and unconscious form. But 
Juell still sat upright in the full possession of his 
faculties, though there were lines in his face she had 
never seen before. The quiet suffering that he 
endured smote upon her heart. 

Even now he said nothing, but Helen could hear 
him swallow the lump in his throat as he turned back 
to read the letter again. 

"Please don't — mind me," he said presently, and 
sliding down in the bed turned his face toward the 
wall ; for he would spare her all he could. There was 
no convulsive sobbing, but now and then the nervous 
movement of a hand told of the struggle that was going 
on to master his emotion. 

An hour passed before she saw his face again, and 
then it was only at the entreaty to take some nourish- 
ment that had been prepared for hitn. 

"I suppose this must go on — just the same," he 
said, with painful deliberateness, as he swallowed the 
thickened broth. She knew he spoke of efforts for his 
recovery. "You have known, Helen? — how long?" 
he asked j and his appeal to her was pitiable. 
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"Three weeks," she replied. 

" You had it in letters from your people, and never 
read that part to me ? " 

"Yes — no/' she answered. It was hard for her to 
look upon the suffering in his thin, bearded face. 
" Oh, Juell, be brave. You are a soldier ; do not des- 
pair. Remember you have faced death before now." 

" Do you think that a greater trial ? That was a joy. 
I would gladly face that a thousand times if it would 
alter — But why do I think that ? Yes, we can sym- 
pathize with each other. Oh, I am selfish, Helen ; you 
have as much or more to bear than I. And you are so 
brave. Cora has committed no crime. Forgive me, 
Helen. Why am I so unkind in my words ? She had 
good reasons. We were never engaged. Yes, I loved 
her and she had given me some hope. And now she 
writes and asks me to forgive her; and I do. By-and- 
by, when I have rested a bit, I want paper and pencil ; 
I shall write just a line. Yes, I do wish her every 
happiness. God save her from this!" he cried, sud- 
denly covering his face, that Helen might not see his 
agony as it broke over him afresh. 

They had many quiet talks together on the days that 
followed, while strength slowly came back to Juell. 
He never again gave way to his emotion as at that first 
interview, though they frequently talked of his life the 
winter before at the Wexstaff cottage, and at times 
Cora alone formed the subject of conversation. It was 
painfully evident that Juell was making an effort to 
regain interest in life. Like a true philosopher, he 
accepted the fate which had overtaken him, and sought 
to direct it to his greater good. In this Helen was of 
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immeasurable help. Long before he was able to read 
to himself she read from the newspapers and magazines 
such articles as she well knew appealed to his mind. 
Moreover, the world of literature seemed especially full 
of his favorite subject; for Anglo-Saxon this and 
Anglo-Saxon that met one at the turn of every page. 

There was talk also of their individual movements in 
the near future; for both realized that their stay at 
Camp Wyckoff was only a matter of a few weeks at the 
longest. Volunteer soldiers were being mustered out 
and returned to their homes, while regiments of the 
regular army were dispatched to their various posts 
throughout the country as rapidly as possible. What- 
ever plans Juell had unconsciously formed were de- 
stroyed when Cora married Ray. There was no thought 
now of returning to Saugatauk, though Helen tried to 
persuade him to go home with her for a few weeks' 
rest; for after breaking camp here her services as a 
nurse were no longer to be needed. 

While Juell was yet undecided, a letter came to him 
from his Canadian home. It was covered with post- 
marks, having followed him through all his wanderings, 
— Chicago, Saugatauk, Camps Eaton, Alger, military 
postoffices in Cuba, back to Washington, and at last 
had overtaken him at Wyckoff. It was from his 
mother, and read as follows: — 

"My dear, dear Boy: — 

" My heart tells me that you are still alive, and will heed this 
cry for your return. Your father wishes it, Juell, and we need 
your help and counsel sorely. 

" Six weeks ago God in his inscrutable providence, laid his 
hand heavily upon your father, and though we pray that his 
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days may be prolonged with us, Dr. Murdough says he can 
never walk again. We are all so thankful that he suffers no 
bodily pain. I am writing now at his suggestion, given fi -ely, 
without any hint from your sisters or myself. I am sure there 
are things in the past that he regrets as much as do we all now. 
Human action in old and young is prone to error. We recog- 
nize in the years you have attained, Juell, the right to a choice ; 
but I know my boy will listen to the first call from home, and 
return in this hour of need. 

" Flora and Bessie are well. Vic has returned to her school 
since the first alarm over your father's condition has. passed. 
The dear old farm is looking as fresh and green as I ever saw it 
in my life, and the blue waters of the Lake roll as sweetly in 
the sun, as if there was nothing in this world to mar. Oh, I 
wish all life might be as a day in June ! 

" We have heard from you only once since you left, through 
Ned Peckham. I am not blaming you, my boy, for this. I 
know you would have written, had your father allowed us to 
receive your letters. He is changed. Oh, so changed! I 
know he longs to see you now. We have only the Chicago 
address that you sent Ned six months ago. Perhaps you have 
left Chicago and we not heard of it, since Ned has gone to the 
Klondike. But they are so clever in the States in finding one 
out. If this, and a mother's prayers will count — and I believe 
God never deserts his trusting children — we shall surely see 
you ere long. 

" Oh, Juell, come quickly ! 

" With all a mother's love, believe me yours, — 

"Katherine Demming." 

Juell brushed away the tears and sought for the date 
of the letter. It had been written four months ago. 
He examined the postmarks, and discovered that his 
mother's message had reached Camp Eaton the day 
after he left. Then by some mistake it had been sent 
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to Tampa, where it lay for a month, after which the 
postmaster had written, "Try Chickamauga. " There 
was but small consolation in knowing that had he re- 
ceived the letter sooner he could not have gone to his 
people because of his enlistment. But he could have 
let them know that he still lived and held them in 
dutiful remembrance. 

Flushed with the first pay of a lieutenant, he waded 
through the deep sand and coal dust, with barely 
strength enough for his endeavor, and reaching the sta- 
tion, sent the following telegram to his mother: — 

" Have just received your letter of May 3d. Telegraph me 

here the latest news of father's condition. I shall be home 

as soon as I can be mustered out of the United States service, 

and the cars can carry me. 

"Juell." 

In a few hours an answer came, explaining that little 
change had taken place at the farm since the letter was 
written. Again Juell found his future clearly marked 
out for him, and he was both anxious and eager to 
enter upon the new duties. His longing to see the 
old home grew with every hour of delay. 

The weather was becoming cool, and when he walked 
abroad now he wore his long army overcoat. The night 
before leaving the hospital camp Helen and he had a 
long talk under the stars. They had taken the path 
along the beach that led by the old life-saving station. 
Much of his former earnestness had returned, and he 
was trying to persuade her to accompany him on a visit 
to his Canadian home. Failing in this, he sought a 
promise that on her way back to Michigan she would 
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run up and spend a week with his mother and sisters, 
as his home was scarcely fifty miles off her route. But 
she, too, felt a hunger to be at home once more and 
would not pledge herself. 

" When shall I see you again, Helen ? " he asked, a 
little impatient because of her repeated refusals. 
" Ours cannot be the ordinary parting. We have been 
with each other through events that try one's soul. I 
feel that I owe my very life to you." 

They stopped in their walk, each feeling that the real 
words of farewell would be said here. He took both 
her hands in his. Juell had always been moved by her 
beauty; to-night the stars and the distant lighthouse 
revealed her face in a way to accent its greatest charm. 

"There can be no debt between us," she answered. 
" Our purse is one in common, is it not ? and the con- 
tents friendship. Then don't talk of owing your life 
to me. " 

"No; but, Helen, I feel this coming separation," he 
declared. 

"You cannot feel it more than I. We understand 
each other's hearts too well to fear deception, and may 
speak plainly. I shall miss you, Juell, more than you 
will me. You have sisters — " 

"Yes — four; since I have you. We will keep up 
our correspondence — " 

"I will answer your letters," she said. 

" I shall write every week, Helen. " 

He took her in his arms and kissed her; held her 
off a moment, and then kissed her again. There was 
a thickness in their voices when they spoke. " I can- 
not say good bye, Helen," he murmured. 
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"And yet it is good bye," she replied, and slowly 
withdrew from his embrace. It seemed as if there 
must be more to say, and yet no words came from 
either. With lagging step and in silence they retraced 
their way along the beach. 

At the fly of Helen's tent there was another linger- 
ing pressure of the hands, and each murmured some- 
thing that the other did not get; and then they parted 
quickly. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

JUELL feared he had discovered some shallowness in 
his nature because he could be as light-hearted as 
he was so soon after losing Cora. It was almost a 
satisfaction when he had a real dark moment, when life 
seemed hopelessly without incentive; then he could 
renew the battle bravely, assured that his character 
was not altogether unworthy of the ideal he had set out 
to attain. Joy had come to him simply because he was 
going to the dear old home ; there would be rest ; there 
would be old familiar scenes; and, above all, there 
would be such a welcome from those whom he loved 
and who loved him. This was the balm that was help- 
ing him to forget at times the pain in his heart. 

In spite of the differences between them, Juell 
thought of his father now in the most filial light. 
Having missed the happiness which he hoped to realize 
in Cora, he was eager to devote himself to unselfish 
ends. He was conscious that ambition had not been 
dethroned in his life, but merely laid aside for a 
period; all that he had ever dreamed of was possible 
yet if he manfully performed the simple, homely duties 
that lay before him, and bided his time. He must 
make himself great within before he could be great 
without. As a first step, in consideration of his 
father's well-known feelings, he telegraphed Dr. Ken- 
neth to forward his Saugatauk effects to Buffalo, that 
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he might present himself to the helpless old man in 
civilian clothes, and not arrayed in the hateful military 
uniform of a repugnant people. 

The day of his return he kept to himself, so that 
after all his home-coming was something in the nature 
of a surprise. Tears ran down his face when his 
mother — grown old as he had not thought — threw her 
arms around him, wept, embraced again, and called 
him by endearing terms. Then Flora and Bess flew 
to him and clung about his shoulders, and cried, and 
lamented his thin figure that had not yet regained the 
flesh which Cuban fever had stolen from it. He asked 
for Victoria, who was away at school, and then, in a 
look without words for his father, and was nearly un- 
manned when they led him to a chair on wheels in 
another room. The old man's lips moved as he put 
forward a hand, but his feelings were such that he could 
utter no words at the first attempt. Swallowing his 
emotion, he spoke at last with voice that was oddly 
firm and clear coming from his feeble frame. 

"This isn't the welcome I would like to give you," 
he said, and then checked himself as he remembered 
their repeated disputations. " You understand me — I 
am glad you have returned. It only pains me now 
when I remember how brutal I have been. But I 
am proud that my blood runs in the veins of a boy 
who — " 

"Don't, father; I am the one to beg forgiveness. I 
know I was insolent to a degree that would tax the for- 
bearance of any man of spirit. Let us wipe out the 
past and begin anew." 

" Aye, begin anew. I would to God it were possible 



it 
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for me to begin anew. If I live again, it must be in 
my children. You see me, Juell ; a great baby in his 
high chair, and without hope that he can ever be 
allowed to run alone. " 

"Oh, father, not so bad as that, I am sure," began 
Juell. 

" Yes, as bad as that. Don't begin by contradicting 
me before ever you have sat down in the house. Let 
the others tell me the sweet things if they will, but let 
me have the truth from you. Am I less a man than my 
son?" 

Surely you misunderstand me. " 
No, no. But an end to our quarrelling. Rest 
yourself and then tell me your story. You have been 
fighting battles for the Americans, and they have come 
off with great glory. But they could not have done it 
without the friendly aid we gave them. Do you know 
that, boy ? Do you know that England has made her- 
self hateful to all Europe by siding with the Yankees? 
But it 's not a bad thing; it 's not a bad thing. Blood 
is thicker than water; and we English ask no odds of 
the rest of the world. " 

Juell was quick to rejoice in this note of alliance, as 
he understood it, in his father's voice. 

"They tell the story a little differently in the 
States," he said, intending to go on. 

"Aye; trust them to make it out to their credit," 
interjected the old man, giving his chair a turn on its 
wheels. 

"Well, the end holds good in either case, father," 
continued Juell; "the Anglo-Saxons the world over 
have gotten closer together than they have been since 

22 
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the great separation a hundred and twenty-five years 
ago. And this isn't the end." 

"No, not the end. They are coming back to us, 
boy. England and her colonies will all be reunited 
again some day. But we '11 talk this over another time. 
I see you are as full of discussion as ever. Mother, 
give him something to eat. A boy home from the war 
is a starved boy every time. Haven't the Yankees 
fed you anything? By the Queen! if you had a 
beard you 'd look like the Uncle Sam you worship, 
boy ! " 

Juell joined with them in the laugh at his expense. 
Then, after taking his father's hand for another pres- 
sure, he followed his mother to the dining-room, 
whither Bess came wheeling the paralytic after a 
moment. There the returned soldier ate and talked 
and answered a thousand questions which were asked 
him. Often on catching the eye of his mother or one 
of his sisters he would see tears of joy that made it hard 
to go on with his words. A dozen times it was said 
with a lament, " If only Vic was here we 'd all be to- 
gether again ! " And they would have sent for her had 
she not only just returned to her school some distance 
away. 

They made it easy on the days that followed for Juell 
to slip back into his old life, for the entire management 
of the large farm was now placed in his hands. Hence- 
forth he directed everything, always counselling, how- 
ever, with his father, knowing that success lay in doing 
so ; for the elder Demming had been prosperous in his 
day. When, late in the fall, the absent sister returned 
for a few days, Juell had to repeat all the stories he had 
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told, and they made him bring out his lieutenant's uni- 
form again and put it on. Home-living had added 
flesh to his bones, and he set off the military clothes to 
the very best advantage. His sisters were as proud of 
the fine figure he made as they could be; even the 
father felt his blood stirring, but his loyalty forced him 
to make one lament. 

"Aye, if they were only the Queen's own colors," 
he said, sadly shaking his head. 

"Would you like to see me in the Queen's colors, 
father? " Juell asked. "The boys in town want me to 
organize a company and drill them; and I own I am 
strongly tempted to do so. It will not interfere with 
winter farm work, I am sure. " 

"Do it, boy; do it," cried the old man, joyfully; 
"and I '11 ride into town and see you drill sometimes. 
They '11 make you captain of the company ! Aye, Cap- 
tain Demmingof the Royal Canadians — the sound is a 
sweet one ; is it not, Victoria ? " 

" I like it, papa," she said. " We '11 make a Royalist 
of him yet." 

"Aye, that we will," he rejoined playfully, and yet 
with a note of sincerity. "It '11 not be so hard since 
the Americans would not let him vote, but were deuced 
glad to get him to fight their battles. He 's given up 
most of his old Americanism, but has another maggot 
in his brain; you should hear him talk of being a citi- 
zen of Anglo-Saxony ! " 

" She '11 hear it all right enough," declared Flora. 

"Indeed she will," added Bess; " and be converted, 
as he has converted mama and me." 

"Oh, are we a divided house as ever?" asked the 
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daughter just home from school, and there was an 
accent of pain in her voice. 

"No, not divided," said Juell; "for there is an un- 
derstanding between us that is stronger than — " 

" There he goes ! there he goes ! " cried Flora, inter- 
rupting him; — "' an understanding stronger than con- 
stitutions and treaties of alliance,'" she finished, 
quoting a phrase Juell was fond of repeating. 

"But what does he mean by Anglo-Saxony?" asked 
Victoria. 

"It 's the quirk of a Utopian," explained the father, 
wickedly. "The real thing is what you and I contend 
for, — the Federation of Greater Britain. " 

"I'll have no discussions now," said the mother, 
bustling into the room. "Your supper is ready and I 
want you all to come out at once." 

" See how mama *s in league with him ! " cried Flora. 
" She '11 give Juell an opportunity to get Vic off by him- 
self, and he '11 fill her with his quixotic notions." 

"But I must know about it," said Victoria, quite 
seriously ; and the rest understood, for she was the one 
daughter who had taken to political questions. 

So on a warm day Juell led her out to the bluff that 
overlooked the blue waters of the lake, and there they 
had a long talk with none to molest. She was much 
younger than he and differed from him in that she was 
an ardent Royalist, yet he preferred her companionship 
to the others, for she was more of a student and had 
interested herself in the greater questions of the day. 
Holding opposite opinions on a subject, they could 
nevertheless argue to any length without coming to a 
quarrel. 
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"It's father's fun to call my views the quirk of 
a Utopian," began Juell, "but that won't prevent 
Anglosaxony from one day becoming a reality." The 
term had now become one word in his mind. 

" Now maybe I shall dispute the point when I know 
just what you mean by ' Anglo-Saxony/ " said Victoria, 
throwing herself on the grass which covered the bluff 
by Juell's side. "Of course I know what you mean 
by Anglo-Saxon, but whether you mean more, or less, 
or the same, by this new term — that 's what I want 
to know first." 

"Well, broadly speaking, I mean the Anglo-Saxon 
world. I hope some day it may mean a union of all 
the countries where the Anglo-Saxon rules. These 
states and colonies taken in their entirety I love to 
think of now as Anglosaxony '." 

"It's an ideal worthy of you, Juell," said Victoria. 
"But I 'm afraid neither of us will ever live to see it 
become a reality. Do you think the English would 
consent to be governed at Washington or the Ameri- 
cans governed at London ? " 

"No. But why not governed at Washington and 
London? Among the States is one that has two capi- 
tals, — Rhode Island. You know, Victoria, govern- 
ment has come down to us through an evolution; 
and we have not reached the end yet. Each state 
has given us some new principle or idea in the art of 
governing that has proved a step in advance. Now 
the tendency in everything is toward union, — con- 
solidation; to make one that shall be stronger than 
all the rest. We see it in the commercial world very 
plainly." 
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"But America is traditionally opposed to any alli- 
ance. I doubt if the people over there," pointing 
across the lake, "would ever consent to such a treaty. 
A political party that favored it would be — ' snowed 
under/ don't you call it? — at the polls. And to win 
in politics is everything with Americans. " 

" Oh, not so bad as that, Vic," protested her brother. 
"True, they have been brought up like a little boy, to 
play alone in his own dooryard. This war with Spain 
without his choosing has tempted him abroad; and he 
is somewhat frightened to find the world of big boys all 
about. But he *s a big boy with the rest now, and can 
never return to his own dooryard. He has his honor, 
prestige and mission in the world to maintain, and to do 
this he must make an alliance sooner or later with some 
big boy with the same mission, with honor and prestige. 
And where will he find this but in England ? " 

"Of course if the States were to make any alliance, 
England would be their natural ally. But the people 
over there can't think of such a thing without hysteria. 
Washington more than a hundred years ago counselled 
them against it." 

"And he might have counselled them against experi- 
menting with electricity for fear of being struck by 
lightning. But do you think that would have stayed 
the progress of electrical science and engineering ? No 
generation can legislate for another except on flexible 
lines. Because the word alliance is hateful to Amer- 
ica, we Ml do away with it. England and America 
henceforth have an understanding: the word of an 
Anglo-Saxon is as good as his bond." 

Victoria was silent, her eyes fastened in the dying 
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grass; but presently she raised them in admiration to 
JuelTs face. 

"Across here," Juell went on, "are forty-five States 
with governments at forty-five different capitals that do 
not conflict with the government at Washington. So 
Washington may have its government and London its 
government and the two not conflict. When it comes 
to a world-matter, Washington and London have their 
understanding, they act together, they are for the time 
being one, — Anglosaxony. The future slowly un- 
folding itself, ever with new exigencies, will multiply 
these understandings, and we shall find growing up be- 
tween us an unwritten law, — the constitution of 
Anglosaxony." 

"Yes," said Victoria, and the word was an invita- 
tion for him to continue. 

" You are quite right in favoring the Federation of 
Greater Britain. I am in favor of it, too. But I go a 
step farther. I want to see a definite union of all the 
Anglo-Saxon world. Such a union can hardly be 
brought about by pressure within, for the time is not 
yet ripe. But grant a continuation of good feeling be- 
tween England and America — then should some giant 
foe to progress arise from without, he would find us 
one, with an understanding stronger than constitutions 
and treaties of alliance." 

They were silent for a moment, when a cry came to 
them from over the fields. 

"Why, they are calling us from the house!" ex- 
claimed Victoria, rising in disappointment. " Can it 
be supper-time so soon? It must; see, the sun has 
set. Come, let 's go." 



CHAPTER XL 

THE Royal Canadians and Captain Demming both 
became realities before the winter passed. It 
was Juell's aim to fill his days so full of work that little 
time should be left to realize his heart disappointment. 
When he was not instructing the youth in the manual 
of arms, or farm work did not demand his whole atten- 
tion, he busied himself preparing articles which after- 
ward were submitted to the periodical press of Canada 
and the United States. Once he ventured to send a 
manuscript on "Federation" to a London magazine; 
this, though not published, was well received, and an 
invitation was extended to the author to send more of 
his writings. His literary work often recalled the 
hours he had spent on the little weekly paper at Sauga- 
tauk; and it was with pride that he told his friends of 
the crusade there in the interests of better government, 
always showing them, as he did so, a prettily bound 
volume of the Sun, containing his editorial and news 
writings, which, in its present form, was also an ex- 
hibition of his skill as a compositor. While he made 
most of his pen work, his father loved to call attention 
to his achievements with the sword, and never lost an 
opportunity of speaking of him as Captain Demming 
of the Royal Canadians. 

Every week brought Juell a letter from Helen, which 
made him the butt of no small amount of banter from 
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his sisters. When he informed them that his corre- 
spondent was a married woman, they made a pretty pre- 
tence of being scandalized. However, he had a strong 
desire that they should know Helen and love her; and 
bit by bit he told her history, till they knew everything 
except the husband's jealousy of him, and that from 
his rifle had come the bullet which nearly cost Juell 
his life in Cuba. A close student of history, he loved 
to write his reflections and opinions unreservedly to 
Helen. Often was he surprised and gratified by her 
answers, which revealed a knowledge and insight into 
human affairs that was little short of a revelation to 
him. 

Juell never wrote but one letter to Cora after her 
marriage. Through Helen, however, little messages 
and greetings, kindly, but perfectly formal, were often 
exchanged. He knew that in Saugatauk Cora was 
looked upon as a very fortunate woman and happy wife. 
In his own home he revealed only her great friendliness 
to him ; and his people never dreamed of the sore heart 
that had come to them, concealed under the cover of a 
busy life till it should be healed by the slow process 
of time. 

Of Aldritch no one had as yet learned anything. 
Because her parents wished it, Helen at last consented 
to secure a divorce, and the court permitted her to 
return to the use of her father's name. In regard to 
her feelings she wrote to Juell at this time: "I am 
daily surprised at myself. I used to think that the 
peace of mind I now enjoy was something I should 
never experience again. I still feel that I have a duty 
toward him ; and daily I pray God to have mercy on 
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his soul. I try to account for my emotions sometimes, 
and think that, with his treacherous act in Cuba the 
fear that driveth out love entered my heart. " 

It was soon after this that she wrote of a trip which 
her father and mother were planning to take to Europe 
in the late summer ; and if they went she should ac- 
company them. Thereupon Mrs, Demming invited her 
to visit them in their Canadian home before leaving 
America. She explained how nicely Helen could come 
on in advance of her parents and then join them at 
Niagara Falls, when they should be ready to start. 
Juell's letter, written at the same time, expressed a 
strong desire to see the doctor and Mrs. Kenneth also; 
and he promised Helen if she would accept his mother's 
invitation, he would return with her to the Falls, and 
accompany them as far as their steamer in New York. 

Helen came, and, as Juell knew she would, without 
any deliberate intention of warring on her friends, cap- 
tured the heart of the Demming family. Flora, at 
first, was a little cynical in regard to her, but this 
quickly vanished on acquaintance ; for it was impossi- 
ble to know Helen and have a single unkind thought 
regarding the girl. All felt that they owed her a real 
debt, for Juell had spared nothing in telling of her 
faithfulness in dressing his wound and watching over 
his fever-racked body till she had snatched him back 
from the very jaws of death. 

It cannot be denied that his people had considerable 
hidden curiosity as to the light in which these two 
regarded each other. Yet, in all their intercourse of 
ten days, nothing was seen that pointed to more than a 
very warm and sincere friendship between them. In- 
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deed, when Helen came to take her departure, the 
mother almost regretted, for Juell' s sake, that it was 
not otherwise. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth were delighted to see Juell 
again, when he and Helen met them at the Falls ; and 
their trip to the coast proved a very happy one. The 
doctor tried to persuade Juell that his health demanded 
a journey abroad, and, failing in this, threatened to 
bombard him with all his wife's poems on Europe 
should he remain behind. Whereupon Juell politely 
hoped that Mrs. Kenneth would favor him with a copy 
of whatever she wrote abroad. They parted on board 
the ocean liner with many friendly petitions and prom- 
ises in regard to future meetings. Juell returned to 
Canada with a vision of Helen's loveliness of face and 
form and character impressed upon him as it had not 
been before. 

Just as matters were beginning to get a little dull for 
Juell at home, President Kruger sent London his ulti- 
matum, and the whole British world was suddenly 
called upon to fight the Boer in South Africa. Politi- 
cians did considerable sparring in Canada for a time, 
and Juell had an opportunity to float many an article in 
the newspapers on the unity of British interests and 
the advantages to be gained by Imperial Federation. 
British sovereignty, he argued, should not be relin- 
quished from a foot of territory where now it was exer- 
cised. With his father, he maintained that where an 
Anglo-Saxon flag was once unfurled there it should 
remain forever to bless those who came beneath its 
folds. 

The old man was happy in the light of his son's 
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fervor, for now Juell was ready and anxious to fight the 
Queen's battles. The Royal Canadians had been 
organized with little thought that they would be called 
upon for active service; however, their captain, a 
veteran of the Cuban war, had drilled them to a degree 
of perfection that could not be surpassed short of an 
actual campaign in the field. With joy all patriotic 
citizens in the Dominion hailed the invitation from 
London to share in the war, and Juell and his company 
of Royal Canadians were among the first to volunteer 
their services. Three weeks after President Kruger's 
ultimatum they were on their way to Cape Town. 
Juell parted from his mother and sisters with tears in 
his eyes; proud of him, they affirmed again and again, 
despite choking voices, that nothing could make them 
wish to keep him back. Victoria's words were long 
cherished by her soldier brother as she embraced and 
bade him good bye. 

" And now a soldier of Anglo-Saxony ! " she said. 

"Yes, Victoria," returned Juell, "a soldier of 
Anglosaxony ; pray God to bless him as he blessed 
David of old. Good bye ! good bye ! " 



CHAPTER XLI 

A HOT afternoon sun was pouring down upon the 
brick-colored veldt. Away to the east a long 
line of dust-clouds mounted into the air, kicked up by 
slow-moving ox-teams carrying supplies to the British 
outpost in the direction of Koffyfontein. Captain 
Demming of the Royal Canadians had had a bath and 
was resting in his tent. He was reviewing with con- 
siderable satisfaction the first movement of his troop 
against the enemy, when a half-naked Kaffir boy sud- 
denly appeared in the opening before him. 

"You's de boss, fo' sure," said the young negro, 
thrusting a note at arm's length towards Juell. "I 
be'n look fo' you 'mos' all day." 

Juell glanced at the writing and saw that it was 
addressed to him, with hurried pencilings that had 
become badly smutted in the Kaffir's hands. 

"All right, boy," he said, and tossed a silver coin 
that sent the message-bearer scampering without the 
tent. Then opening the note he read : — 

" Will Captain Demming call at the Division Hos- 
pital as soon as his duties permit? A friend wishes to 
see him. " 

The phrasing of the missive impressed Juell as 
rather odd ; the word friend puzzled him. If an officer 
had wished to see him would he not have given his name 
and rank? But perhaps a nurse had written the lines 
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for some helpless soldier. There had been an officer 
and five men of a Queensland company wounded in 
their recent movement, and it was possible that one of 
these desired to see him. Though sore and lame from 
five days' continuous marching, he rose at once and 
went in search of the " friend, " whoever it might prove 
to be. 

No one at the hospital seemed to have a knowledge 
of the note, and Juell was about to come away, when 
it was suggested that one of the nurses then off duty be 
consulted. Juell's ears did not catch the name that 
was mentioned. A few minutes later a short figure 
dressed in the gown of the Red Cross society stepped 
demurely into the apartment where he waited. 

"Captain Demming?" said a voice with tentative 
inflection. 

The surprise that followed was equal to every expec- 
tation. 

" Helen Kenneth ! " cried Juell, springing forward to 
greet her. " Where in the name of Seven Worlds did 
you come from ? " 

"Not from Seven Worlds I can tell you," she re- 
plied, gladly giving him her hands; "but from the 
other half of this one little world. Are you surprised 
to see me ? You should n't be. You knew I was a Red 
Cross nurse — or had been; and why not again? I am 
not surprised to see you. I expected to find you here 
in South Africa sooner or later. If you can fight the 
battles of Anglo-Saxony, may I not be a nurse for more 
than one short cause ? " 

Juell had attempted replies again and again while 
she was speaking. Now that she had ceased, all he 
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could say was, "Well, I 'm awfully glad to see you, 
Helen." 

"And I 'm glad to see you. But what brought you 
here to the hospital now? I sent for you last week, as 
soon as I learned that the Canadians had reached Bel- 
mont ; but you had gone on that scouting trip, or some- 
thing or other. I expect the Kaffir boy could n't find 
you." 

"Oh, but he did find me," returned Juell; "just an 
hour ago, when I was beginning to rest a little — " 

"And he broke in on it," Helen interjected, in tones 
of regret, "with my note!" She could scarcely be- 
lieve it. 

"I don't wonder that I failed to recognize your 
writing," continued Juell, "after a week in his hands. 
Oh, the sight of your bonny face is a rest sufficient," 
he added lightly, yet with real feeling in his eyes. 

"Can't we go for a walk?" asked Helen, reaching 
for her hat. "This is such a stuffy place. I have an 
hour yet to myself. " 

After they had proceeded a way into the open Helen 
stopped suddenly with an expression of contrition. 

"Here I am taking you on a tramp," she said with 
self-accusation, " when you have just returned from a 
march of over a hundred and twenty miles ! I 'm afraid 
if my surgeon knew I was so thoughtless he 'd send me 
back to Cape Town on the first cattle train. " 

"Didn't I tell you," interrupted Juell, "that one 
view of your face had rested me completely ? " 

"Yes; and if you talk that way I shall think you are 
getting silly," she said. But a blind man could have 
seen she was secretly pleased. 
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"Well, then, let 's sit here in the shade of this tree," 
he offered as a compromise. "Did you have to ride 
up here in a cattle car? " he asked indignantly. 

"Well, it wasn't much better/' she answered, living 
for a moment in the feeling she had aroused in him. 
And then with a little sigh that put all grievances miles 
and miles away, she continued: "Doesn't it seem odd 
to think that we 're away off in this strange part of the 
world? When did you leave Canada? " And her eyes 
moved over his khaki uniform, resting finally on the 
maple leaf above his shoulder. 

" On the 30th of October, and we landed at the Cape 
the 30th of November. " 

"Did you have a pleasant voyage? You must tell 
me all about it. And this first movement of yours 
against the Boers — they tell me that the Canadians 
did nobly. How glad I am that none of them were 
hurt ! " 

"I enjoyed the voyage very much," Juell answered 
"Of course a soldier expects deprivations. It was n't 
just as I fancy your trip to Liverpool was." Then he 
told her a number of incidents that happened on the 
way; of the feasting of the soldiers at the Cape after 
landing; how they amazed the Afrikanders with their 
lavish expenditure of gold in the few hours they were 
in town ; of their camp at De Aar, and finally of the 
movement under Colonel Pilcber, which resulted in the 
capture of the Boer laager at the foot of Northern Spud 
Hill. "And you gave that little heathen the note a 
week ago?" he finished. "I'm surprised that he 
hadn't lost or destroyed it." 

" Heathen, you called my little Kaffir boy? He has 
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probably been converted by some of the missionaries 
long ago. I should n't be surprised if he had followed 
you over your whole march and only overtaken you 
after your return. See what a faithful little fellow he 
was. I hope you paid him something handsome." 

"If I had known he was the bearer of a message 
from you," said Juell, recklessly, "I would have given 
him all my sovereigns. But I Ml hunt him out and pay 
him again. Now tell me about yourself. How came 
you to go into this war as a nurse? And where are the 
doctor and Mrs. Kenneth ? " 

"How came I to go into the war? Mayn't I have 
lofty motives as well as Captain Demming, the citizen- 
soldier of Anglo-Saxony ? Do you think you are the 
only high-minded person in the world? Papa and 
mama are in France." 

" You never wrote me that you were going into the 
Red Cross movement again — " 

" You don't know how many letters I 've written to 
you that you haven't received yet. They'll probably 
turn up at inopportune times and destroy your rest, just 
as the note did that I intrusted to the Kaffir." 

"The Kaffir boy's note — " began Juell; "I wish I 
may always be as pleased with the result as with that. 
But where were you when the war broke out? You 
know I haven't heard anything from you since you 
visited Scotland." 

" Oh, we were in England then. If we had gotten 
on to the Continent before, I don't suppose I should 
be here now. Father met an English surgeon at Bir- 
mingham, and invited him a number of times to our 
hotel. He was connected with the army, and of course 

23 
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was very much interested in what I could tell him of 
the hospital service in Cuba. And then when the war 
broke out last October, he saw how eager I was to go 
to Africa, and obtained this position for me. He per- 
suaded papa that it would be only a pleasant excur- 
sion for me; that the army would be in Pretoria by 
Christmas, and that there 'd be no real fighting to 
speak of." 

"Well, he's been a little mistaken there," inter- 
jected Juell. 

"Indeed he has," said Helen; "and I'm American 
enough and wicked enough to feel some satisfaction in 
the way British self-assurance has been ' knocked into 
a cocked hat, ' as papa would say. Why, they were so 
horrid in some of their criticisms of our actions in the 
Spanish War! I just hope American newspapers have 
gotten even with them now. They 're not one bit better 
or more efficient in their war office in London than we 
were at Washington. Here we have already passed the 
time at which the war was to be all over with; and the 
army hasn't even gotten into the disputed territory 
yet." 

" We have a very different foe to fight now from the 
one that confronted us in Cuba," said Juell. 

"That doesn't alter the fact that the British boasted 
foolishly at the beginning," contended Helen. 

"No," agreed Juell. "But you must allow every 
nation its own peculiar foibles. They are wiser now. 
They had n't the Canadians to help them at the start," 
explained the colonial captain, with a bit of humor; 
"everything will go all right now." 

"Yes, I suppose so," she answered, in voice that 
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fitted his fun. "But really, how far is it to Pretoria? 
And which way does the place lie from here — north, 
south, east, or west ? " 

" It 's more than four hundred miles northeast of us, 
I *ve been told," said Juell. " But as for directions, you 
might as well stand a man on his head and expect him 
to see properly. To think of facing the sun and the 
north at the same time ! Why, when I found the sun 
was moving from right to left across the sky, I half 
expected to find the hands of my watch going back- 
ward too." 

" Is it really so ? " asked Helen. " Why, do you 
know ? — I did n't know what it was that made me feel 
so kind of mixed up." 

"Well — and do you wonder now that soldiers from 
the uttermost parts of the earth are defeated under such 
strange conditions? Now that we've gotten a little 
accustomed to it, things will be different. Witness 
our victory at Sunnyside- Laager, in which your servant 
took a humble part. By the way, have you seen the 
forty long-whiskered, big-footed Boer prisoners that we 
brought back to camp ? " 

" Why, no ; I had only just learned that you had re- 
turned a moment before you surprised me at the hospi- 
tal. And now I am reminded that my hour is nearly 
gone," she added, looking at her watch. "I must go 
back. How long will you be stationed here ? I hope 
we can see each other often. " 

" I can't tell," Juell answered. " We may be ordered 
to join General Methuen at Modder River to-morrow, 
and we may stay here a month. You can rest assured, 
Helen, I will see you as often as circumstances will 
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permit. Truly, this hour with you has cured me of as 
bad an attack of homesickness as I 've had." 

Once more back in his tent, Juell gave himself up to 
reflecting on the good things which the day had brought 
him. His superior officers had openly commended 
him for the soldierly qualities he had exhibited on 
their recent expedition against the enemy; and now to 
find Helen near him — the woman with whom he had 
had more delightful hours of companionship than with 
anyone else whom he could recall — placed him in an 
exalted frame of mind. He had hoped to be ordered 
immediately to the front, and there given an oppor- 
tunity to do some hard fighting. Now, however, if fate 
should tie him here to guard the line of communica- 
tion, it would not be without some feature of com- 
pensation. 

Changes, however, are to be expected on a campaign, 
and his stay at Belmont was a short one. A raid 
similar to the one against Sunnyside Laager was made 
to the eastward a few days later, and before the month 
was out there was a reconnaissance into theTredear dis- 
trict, which kept Juell a fortnight. However, oppor- 
tunity for a number of interviews with Helen was found 
before he was finally ordered north. The night before 
his company left, they walked together beneath the 
strange southern sky, and talked long and soberly of 
the future. Juell had lost in no way the feeling that 
he was peculiarly marked out as a man of destiny. 
To no one else had he revealed himself quite so fully 
as to Helen, for she entered into his ambitions as no 
one else ever had. His talk was always with humility, 
yet with a strength born of achievements dating back 
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to his earliest boyhood. It was easy for her to believe 
in him, for he was so frank and brave and manly. 

Then came the moment when they must part. He 
continued to hold both her hands in his, — not alto- 
gether because he would, but it suddenly seemed so 
hard to let them go. Words that he had not thought 
to utter trembled on his lips. A minute before he had 
expected to part from her as he would have parted from 
Bessie or Victoria, but a little hesitation somehow 
made this forever impossible. He did not understand 
his mood at all. Murmuring some commonplace 
words about hoping to meet again, he said good bye 
awkwardly, hurriedly, and then hastened across the 
moonlit veldt toward his tent. Before reaching his 
quarters, however, he became conscious of the seeming 
coldness that had crept into bis manner at the last. 
Helen must have thought his behavior very queer. 
Why was this feeling, this impulse to act more than 
the brother's part, that had been his heretofore? He 
was shocked at the way his heart was beating. Had he 
been running? And what was it to escape? He must 
return and make some explanation to Helen; no doubt 
she was sorely hurt. 

Half way back to the hospital he derided himself for 
his weakness and vacillation. No, he would not see 
her again. He would write and explain all when he 
had become calm and understood himself better. 



CHAPTER XLII 

WITH the beginning of the new year Great Britain 
redoubled her efforts to conquer the doughty 
South African republics. Two hundred thousand men 
had now been put into the field, with the most suc- 
cessful generals in the Empire to command their move- 
ments. In February General Buller was still fighting 
at the Tugela River, unable to make any progress 
toward the relief of General White, shut up with his 
army at Ladysmith. Early in the month Lord Roberts, 
with Lord Kitchener as chief-of-staff, began personally 
to direct the large force that had gathered on the 
south bank of the Modder River in a movement against 
Bloemfontein. General Methuen meanwhile was oper- 
ating along the railroad toward Kimberley. About 
the middle of the month he was joined by General 
French with a large force of cavalry, and after a brush 
with the Boers at Klip and Rondeval Drifts, Kimber- 
ley was finally occupied. The despondency which had 
fallen over the English people at home gave place now 
to the wildest enthusiasm. 

The enemy under General Cronje was reported to be 
in full retreat, a part falling back northwest of Kim- 
berley, and the rest headed apparently for Bloemfontein. 
General French and General Macdonald were each 
successful in a manoeuvre which resulted in completely 
surrounding one division of the retreating Boer forces. 
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Shut up at Koodoos Rand Drift, General Cronje was 
at last obliged to surrender his army of five thousand 
on the very anniversary of the British defeat at Majuba 
Hill. On the first of March General Buller, after 
repeated failures, entered Ladysmith. With these 
successes Lord Wolseley and the English military 
authorities felt themselves justified in announcing that 
Pretoria would be occupied and the war brought to an 
end by the middle of May. 

With the occupation of Bloemfontein, however, five 
weeks of comparative inaction followed. The immense 
advantages to be derived from an efficient cavalry force 
had been demonstrated, but at a frightful cost of horse- 
flesh. Some regiments could not show a hundred ser- 
viceable mounts at this time; and nothing further was 
to be accomplished till fresh animals should arrive from 
Argentine and America. Nor was this the only ques- 
tion Lord Roberts had to solve; the South African 
winter was approaching and he had heavy clothing to 
get for his men. 

With General Cronje a prisoner at St. Helena, Gen- 
eral Joubert dead after a short illness, and their chief 
foreign military adviser slain on the field of battle, it 
looked as if the Boer must yield within the time set by 
Lord Wolseley and his council in England. But while 
Lord Roberts waited to rehabilitate his cavalry at 
Bloemfontein, a trio of Boers — Botha, Olivier, and 
De Wet — from the younger commandants, rose up to 
harass the British forces. The ingenuity of England's 
best generals was tried to the utmost to meet the 
stratagem and fox-like movements of an enemy that 
knew not when he was beaten. At Korn Spruit four 
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hundred British soldiers, with seven guns and a large 
amount of baggage, were captured. A few days later 
five hundred British cavalry were surprised at Redders- 
burg, directly south of Bloemfontein, and after a fight, 
compelled to surrender. To crown their activity at 
this time, a body of Boers shut up Major Dalgetty and 
a detachment of colonial troops in Wepener. 

While these movements served to delay Lord Rob- 
erts's advance for a time, they gave Captain Demming 
and his Royal Canadians many opportunities for distin- 
guishing themselves. For repeated gallant conduct in 
the face of the enemy's fire, Juell was promoted in May 
to the rank of Colonel of Volunteers and invited to a 
place on General Smith-Dorrien's staff. He had had 
his eyes fixed covetously on the command of Strath- 
cona's Horse, but accepted the position of a staff-officer, 
hoping that it would prove a stepping-stone to some- 
thing better. 

When at last Lord Roberts was ready to move, he 
went with tremendous strides. With a front of forty 
miles the army advanced in ten days a hundred and 
thirty miles, crossed the Vet and Zand Rivers, and 
entered Kroonstad. Juell, accompanying his general, 
was successively at Lindley, Heilbron, Vredeport and 
Boschbank; and as the Boers never let slip an oppor- 
tunity to strike at some weak point, there were daily 
engagements with the enemy. Nevertheless, the first 
week of June found Lord Roberts knocking at Presi- 
dent Kruger's doors, and long-coveted Pretoria was at 
last occupied by the British army. 

The war, however, was not ended. Some months 
of little better than guerilla fighting now followed. 
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The British held all the towns, while the Boers operated 
from the hills, moving from point to point with incred- 
ible rapidity. Communications were continually being 
cut, strips of railroad torn up, and the British outposts 
captured. Commandant De Wet and his little army 
seemed to bear a charmed existence, defying the utmost 
ingenuity of General Methuen, Lord Kitchener, and 
thirty thousand chosen British troops to capture 
them. 

General Hamilton and General Smith-Dorrien were 
co-operating with Lord Kitchener at this time, when it 
became necessary for them to communicate with their 
superior, who was at or near Kroonstad. With a half- 
dozen other officers sat Colonel Demming of an evening 
discussing the movements of various forces, little 
dreaming that he was soon to be chosen by his chief to 
execute a peculiarly hazardous commission. 

"We shall win in the end," Juell was saying, "but 
at a cost England little dreamed of at the beginning. 
The Boer will fail because of his inability to subor- 
dinate himself. If the Empire had to contend against 
an army that would submit to discipline, as Canadians 
or Australians would, it could never conquer." 

"By all the gods of India," said Colonel Leckie, "if 
I were at the head of one of their commandoes there *d 
be discipline in it, or my commando would soon be one 
of dead men." 

"And Colonel Leckie would do his fighting alone," 
interjected Major Forbes, with a note of sarcasm. 
Forbes was a bandy-legged fellow, proud of having 
marched with Kitchener to Khartoum. 

"Well, he's done it before now," returned the 
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colonel with spirit, — " in Egypt and again on the 
Ganges. " 

"No," returned Demming, "harsh methods won't do 
for the Boer. Men have got to be educated up to sub- 
ordination. And because he won't learn he will per- 
ish as a class or nation. He reminds me somewhat of 
the North American Indian in his military forms of 
government. There the Indian followed his chief if 
he would, and if he would n't, nothing could make him. 
It was all a matter of persuasion, with no strong central 
power. And the Red Man has perished because he 
could not change inherent ideas of life." 

"The Boer is lazy," said Forbes. "He'll fight so 
long as he can ride a horse from kopje to kopje, 
where he'll find boulders ready to shield his precious 
body while he pumps the lead from his Mauser. He 's 
too lazy to take the initiative, — too lazy to scout, or 
do picket duty, or dig trenches. All he 's fit for is to 
smoke a big pipe and drive some poor Kaffir to do 
work for him." 

"Aye, but they dug trenches at Magersfontein," 
declared Colonel Leckie; "trenches that the Gordons 
couldn't carry. I was by the side of brave Wauchope 
when their bullets sent him on his long trek. British 
soldiers were never under a hotter fire than there. It 
was a crime the way we made that attack." 

"You fellows from Aldershot and Sandhurst have 
learned a thing or two from the colonial troops," said 
Juell, with pride. "That shows your Anglo-Saxon 
blood. The true Anglo-Saxon is ready to imbibe 
knowledge from any source; he can adapt himself to 
circumstances ; and these are the qualities which will 
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enable him to persist till he becomes the world race. 
The fight was begun here with European tactics, but 
it 's going to be finished by colonial methods. " 

"You make me jolly tired," spoke Captain Alsmere. 
He, too, served on General Smith-Dorrien's staff. His 
company was an Indian one that had been left to guard 
some interests in the Himalayan foot-hills. He was 
an old campaigner, having fought at Maiwand and been 
besieged at Kandahar, and was loath to admit that any 
virtue could be found outside the regular army. " You 
colonials are good chaps, and the Boers are good chaps, 
but the* don't any of you know how to fight. Both of 
you being ignorant of military methods, you do jolly 
well when pitted against each other. But your regular 
Tommy Atkins is like a horse trained to do the Derby, 
and here he finds himself pitted against an ass in a 
walking-match." 

Juell was about to reply in a warm defence of Boer 
and colonial alike, when an orderly touched him on the 
shoulder, and, stooping, whispered something in his 
ear. The staff-officer rose at once and followed the 
orderly out of the room. Crossing the street, he stood 
a moment later in the presence of the commanding 
officer. 

"I have sent for you, Colonel Demming," said his 
chief, " because of a very urgent mission which must be 
undertaken, and I know of none to whom I would 
rather entrust the matter than to you. The heliograph, 
as you are aware, has not worked to-day, and it is im- 
perative that I communicate with Lord Kitchener be- 
fore sunrise to-morrow. These despatches I wish you 
to place in his hands at the earliest possible moment. 
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If the fog rises I shall yet try to reach him by means 
of the searchlight and the heliograph; but I shall rely 
on you in any event. It 's a long ride, a hard ride, and 
a dangerous ride, but you 've been over the road twice 
and are fairly well acquainted with it." 

The general paused with a question lingering in his 
inflection. 

"I shall be glad to undertake the ride," said Juell, 
answering the tentative note in his chief's voice. 

" How soon can you start ? " 

" As soon as I can reach my mount. " 

" Is your horse in prime condition ? What sort of an 
animal have you ? — one that you have commandeered ? " 

There was a twinkle in the general's eye. 

"I '11 trust my mount, General," returned Juell, "if 
you '11 trust me. It 's my life that he 's to carry; and I 
should n't feel easy about it on a horse that was n't 
honestly come by." 

" I understand, Colonel. We all know that the war 
is for our Queen and humanity, but we can't help 
feeling that it is hard for the Boer — eh? Well, now 
about the start. No one in Heilbron must know of 
your departure. I have arranged for a battalion of the 
Imperial Light Horse to accompany you four or five 
miles on to the veldt, when you must slip away from 
them in the dark. As soon as you are ready to make 
the start, report to Colonel Hitchens; his troop is in 
waiting for you now. " 

Taking his hand, the general wished Juell God-speed 
and they parted. 

Twenty minutes later the hoof -beats of a battalion of* 
horse sounded in the streets of Heilbron for a moment 
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and then died away on the veldt. The night was cold, 
with low-hanging clouds heavily laden with moisture, 
making it impossible to see more than twenty feet in 
advance. After a minute's exposure in the atmos- 
phere a thing became clammy and presently dripped 
water. It was a most disagreeable time to be abroad. 

Juell rode by the side of Colonel Hitchens at the 
head of his troop. After thirty minutes he signalled the 
commanding officer that it was enough, and a halt was 
ordered ; then a right about face, that brought Juell to 
the rear of the battalion. A moment after the return 
march was commenced he slipped away in the darkness. 
Presently his horse was headed alone in the opposite 
direction, and once more Juell was making toward 
Kroonstad, now fairly embarked on his dangerous 
mission. 

An hour passed without change or incident. Now 
and then he looked at the illumined face of a compass 
which he carried, to make certain that the horse was 
still going in the right direction. Juell marvelled that 
General Smith-Dorrien could have any faith in his 
ability to make the trip on such a night, and yet in his 
own mind he doubted not that he should succeed. But 
his trust was not in any knowledge or skill of his own. 
He had purchased his horse — Oom Paul — of a Boer 
who owned an ostrich farm near Kroonstad; and he 
relied on the animal to take him home when once 
headed in the right direction. 

Besides the pleasure which came of the general's 
words of commendation, and being entrusted by him 
with such an errand, Juell had another joy. The last 
letters he had received from Helen had been written 
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at Kroonstad, and he hoped to find some opportunity to 
see her. It was now nearly six months since they had 
parted at Belmont, and this was the first moment that 
had held out anything like the promise of a reunion. 

Sometimes Juell stopped and listened for a moment, 
but the awful silences of the veldt seemed to disquiet 
him rather than offer assurance. There was always the 
danger of running into some small detachment of 
Boers; in case he did, Juell had decided to trust to the 
swiftness of his horse and the thick veil of mist to 
screen him while he made good his escape. The 
despatches which he carried were in cypher and would 
divulge nothing to the enemy if they were captured; 
however, such a result would destroy plans that were 
of the utmost importance to the commanding general. 
Several times Juell heard dogs baying on either side of 
his path, but nothing ever came of it. 

A little after midnight, however, he was suddenly 
startled by hearing voices directly before him. Bring- 
ing Oom Paul to a standstill, he listened. Some burg- 
her had lost a horse and was out searching for it, so 
Juell decided by the calls, and quickly determined to 
remain quiet till the fellow should take himself from 
his path. 

It was now so dark that he could not see his own 
horse's ears before him. Instead of departing, the 
burgher came nearer and nearer where Juell was 
screened in the darkness. Like Juell, he was mounted, 
and presently their horses stood side by side so close 
that one might touch the other. At that moment the 
burgher's horse whinnied and Oom Paul answered in glad 
friendliness. Instantly Juell prodded the other horse 
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with the point of his sword, at the same time putting 
spurs to his own, and away they dashed like the wind 
in opposite directions. Juell expected momentarily to 
hear shots and the high-keyed Mauser bullets singing 
about his head, but only the sound of hoof-beats be- 
neath him came to his ears. 

Ten minutes of furious riding passed and then he 
stopped and listened for his pursuer; but the only 
sound on the veldt was the blood throbbing in his ears, 
and he resumed his way at a more moderate pace. 

In another hour a stiff breeze had risen out of the 
southeast, and the mists were rapidly driven away. It 
was not long before the southern cross was distinctly 
visible through the frosty air that had swept down upon 
the veldt. The lone rider drew his collar about his 
throat and struck his fingers together when the cold 
began to tingle at their tips; away, 'way north, he 
thought of his people, perhaps sweltering in the heat 
of an August night. 

The distance before him could not be great when 
presently his horse showed signs of going lame. With 
increasing anxiety he made the next few miles, till at 
last he saw the faint glow on the horizon that marked 
where lay the town of his destination. If bad came 
to worse now he could make the way on foot. On 
either side kopjes pushed up dark rounded heads that 
cut scallops in the sky-line. His path lay over rough, 
rocky ground that bordered a ravine through which a 
spruit trickled with low musical gurgles. Suddenly 
Oom Paul stumbled in a way that would have thrown a 
careless rider, and thereafter his limp became a hobble. 
Reaching a clump of mimosa bushes, Juell dismounted 
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to see if some pebble wedged in the hoof were not the 
cause of all his trouble. 

As he bent over the animal's upturned foot, his hands 
fingering about the frog in the dark, the bushes at his 
back parted, and a step coming toward him sounded on 
the limestone veldt Then came an angry voice, the 
tones of which startled Juell as with echoes from some 
long-forgotten acquaintance. 

" Where 's the other horse ? Damn you ! I *ve waited 
two hours in the cold for you to keep your appointment. 
It would suit my mind to run you through with the 
bayonet as I did that damned British picket who chal- 
lenged me ! What the devil 's become of your tongue, 
McRyan?" 

Juell let fall the hoof and, with a movement that was 
hid in the dark, drew his revolver and covered the 
swearing trooper. 

"Don't you move or I'll shoot you," said he, with 
tones that carried conviction. "Drop your rifle and 
throw up your hands. You '11 wait many a long hour 
before you '11 meet McRyan unless you push me to the 
alternative. And if you do, I '11 send your black soul 
through space after his so quick that the hours you 've 
waited will seem like all eternity in comparison." 

Juell's voice trembled as he spoke, for he was much- 
excited. He did not hesitate to carry the idea that he 
had already killed McRyan, whoever he might be, for 
it served his mood then. 

" Who in hell are you ? " demanded the other. 

"You '11 be asked that question at its home in a mo- 
ment, if you do not obey me, Aldritch," said Juell, 
deliberately. 
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At the mention of his name the fellow started back 
with something like a gasp. A squad at work on one 
of the distant kopjes, with powerful electric light and 
heliograph, was trying to get the range of the signal 
corps in Heilbron. As Juell started toward his old 
enemy a beam of light from their instruments fell on 
his features, causing them to glow in a manner that 
might easily be considered unearthly. At the spectral 
sight the rifle fell from the trembling hands of the 
frightened miscreant before him, and rolled clattering 
down the sides of the ravine. For an instant only he 
cowered, and then with hissing rage sprang upon the 
fancied apparition. 

"Spirit — wraith! Damn me if I must fight you 
through all hell and eternity!" 

The sudden change, while blinded by the light, 
caught Juell off his guard, and in an instant the two 
were locked in deadly embrace. Round and round they 
spun on their legs, writhing, twisting, panting; curses 
coming from one, the quick breath that was a prayer* 
from the other. Now Aldritch fought o* his knees; 
now he regained his feet. Now he tried to free him- 
self to begin some new attack, but Juell clung to him 
with mortal grip. Baffled in this, the half-crazed vil- 
lain fought with redoubled fury. Now it was Juell who 
was thrown to his knees; now he was prone upon the 
veldt and Aldritch clutched him at the throat. A 
moment they struggled at the brink of the precipice. 

Juell tried to roll his antagonist from him, but to the 
left the ground rose in a steep incline and blocked his 
efforts in that direction ; to the right lay the unknown 

chasm. Slowly the life was being choked from his 

24 
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body. With a quick movement, the last frantic strug- 
gle of a despairing man, he reversed his efforts and 
cast himself and enemy over the precipice, the two 
plunging into the abyss-like blackness tightly locked 
in each other's embrace. 

The fall was a short one, and Juell landed uppermost ; 
but there had come a stinging pain in his side. Al- 
dritch gave a groan, stiffened, and ceased to struggle. 
Juell tried to remove his right arm from beneath his 
enemy, but something had pinioned the coat-sleeve and 
held it firm. His left arm was forced into a crevice o£ 
the rock and confined there by Aldritch's body. 

No sound or movement came from the form which 
Juell was compelled to hug so tightly. As he breathed, 
something warm and sticky seemed creeping in his 
breast. Again was the pain in his side, and his head 
seemed crawling, as if about to leave his body. Ideas 
reached him with chaotic intervals; a mortal weakness 
came slowly stealing over his frame. He spoke faintly 
to Aldritch, but there was no answer. Again he tried 
to free himself, when his brain was set whirling and 
the struggle ceased in unconsciousness. 

Presently he revived as one coming out of a sleep 
that had stolen away his strength. As he breathed 
now his chest seemed in contact with something cold 
and wet. He knew Aldritch had fainted or was dead, 
and yet the fall had been so slight. Juell longed for 
daylight, that he might the better make out the true 
situation. Suddenly it was forced on him that he was 
dying. It came when he reached the point where weak- 
ness seems inviting the end. Then there were 
thoughts of home and of Helen, whom he had hoped so 
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soon to see, and they brought back some strength to 
fight the last approaches of despair; but it only ended 
weakly in tears. 

All there was left of him now seemed crying out for 
one moment of Helen. He tried to find some comfort 
in religious truths. Helen and heaven became con- 
fused in his thoughts; but rest was coming, swiftly, 
sweetly — and there was Helen — oh, joy ! 



CHAPTER XLIII 

WHEN Juell again opened his eyes it was to gaze 
upon the white, plastered walls of a room in 
Kroonstad, within a building temporarily used by the 
British army as a hospital. His last fainting thoughts 
were with him yet, but as consciousness grew he real- 
ized that this was not heaven, that he was in the body 
yet. His first movement brought someone to the bed- 
side, and he had the actual living joy of looking into 
Helen's face. She put her fingers on his lips in a 
gentle restraint and bade him not to excite himself. 
That moment had seemingly repeated itself so many 
times in his life that he wondered then if it were always 
to be so. Again and again he had been helpless and 
felt the sweet administrations of some woman, — that 
it had always been Helen was a conceit that he cher- 
ished now. 

" Day before yesterday they brought you here, " she 
said, believing that he would rest easier for knowing 
what had happened in his unconscious moments. 
"The surgeon declares that you will speedily recover if 
there are no more hemorrhages from your wound. You 
remember you fought with a Boer on the edge of a deep 
ravine. They found you both at daylight where you 
had fallen down the embankment ; his gun lay below 
you, caught in a crevice. The bayonet had cut through 
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your coat-sleeve and pierced his body through the 
heart; the point, Juell, was buried in your breast!" 

A pained expression crossed his face and he opened 
his lips to speak, but she laid her finger on them. 

"Lord Kitchener received the despatches all right," 
she said, thinking this was what had disturbed him. 
"Your horse brought them in. before daylight, and they 
were found safe under the saddle. Lord Kitchener has 
been here to see you, and has left a message to be de- 
livered when you are recovered. Now I have excited 
you more than I ought; you must rest a whole day 
without another word." 

"Pierced through the heart," Juell reflected; so Al- 
dritch was dead: but Helen knew of him only as a 
Boer. Juell was then too weak to think deeply, or to 
care much for anything, except that Helen was near. 
With her sitting by his side he soon dropped off into 
continued restful slumber. 

In spite of his great weakness the days that followed 
were filled with joy. After six months' rough cam- 
paigning it was the height of satisfaction to lie in a 
bed with so many comforts of home about. The one 
exquisite pleasure of all, however, was Helen; and if 
he woke and found her gone, it was as if a cold, rainy 
time had forced itself on one expecting a day in June. 
He would lie with his eyes fastened on the door till 
she returned, and then watch her eveiy movement about 
the room, as a miser might watch his gold, knowing it 
had wings and would shortly leave him. He indulged 
his love for her at this time as he might not had he 
been stronger. When she sat by his side, if her hand 
was near enough, he took it feebly in his own; if it 
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was not, he begged for it nrutely with his eyes, aided 
by uneasy movements, till she smilingly humored his 
whim. 

He loved to have her bending near him, so that he 
could look directly into her eyes ; perhaps she would 
meet his gaze with a narrowing of her lids and a smile 
that remained ever as the sweetest memory. It may 
be she recognized the change in his regard for her and 
was as happy in these moments as he ; for at times her 
manner seemed prompted by some secret understanding 
that plainly said, "We love each other and an open 
avowal could hardly add to our joy." Such moments 
occurred when she bent above him to rearrange his 
pillow, and their eyes met, and she favored him with 
one of those rare smiles. "You are getting stronger, 
Juell," perhaps she would say while lingering near 
him, — or maybe it was a lock of his hair that detained 
her till she had brushed it back from his brow. 

By and by he was strong enough to talk for an hour 
at a time. As they were alone together he thought 
often of his encounter with Aldritch, and, while hesi- 
tating to tell her, wished that she might know the 
truth. At last, when some moment had drawn them 
together more closely than before, he spoke. 

"They told you, Helen, that I was locked in the 
embrace of a dead Boer, did they?" he asked as he 
fondled her hand on the white coverlet. His voice was 
marked by an accent of peculiar delicacy. 

"Why, now as I remember, it wasn't just that," she 
replied. "They did say that he was an American aid- 
ing the Boers with a small band of his countrymen 
from the diamond-fields about Kimberley. What a 
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shame that Americans should be found aiding their 
cause ! " 

At times Helen was intensely partisan. 

Juell stroked her hand a moment before speaking 
again. " Did you ever think you might know someone 
on the other side? " he asked. " Do you remember of 
telling me once of someone who you thought had gone 
to South Africa then ? " 

The significance in his tones did not fail to convey 
the right hint. She drew away from him in a little 
startled movement and some of the color left her 
face. 

" Juell ! Not — not — You do not mean him ? " 

Juell found his own heart beating dangerously fast. 
Helen had forgotten her duties in the emotion that 
was called up. 

"Yes — it was Aldritch," he said quickly, to relieve 
them both. "What a fate, Helen, to throw us together 
again like that! And he recognized me; but his poor, 
sin-burdened soul mistook me for a spirit. I think he 
fought at a disadvantage for that reason ; perhaps that 
alone saved my life. In the hand-to-hand encounter 
he proved stronger than I. But God took his life in 
His own peculiar way and saved mine, while He stayed 
my hand from shedding blood that would always have 
remained a disquieting memory." 

"Oh, yes, Juell," returned Helen with a gasp and a 
tremor in her voice, " I am so glad that it was so ! But 
it seems so strange that it should be. Are you sure, 
Juell, that it was he ? May you not be mistaken ? " 

"No, no," he repeated. "I recognized his voice, 
and when I spoke his name it startled him so he let fall 
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his gun. Probably he hadn't heard his true name 
spoken before, since he fled from Cuba. And, Helen, 
had you thought of it ? — it was just two years to a day 
since he fired upon me so treacherously in the woods 
beyond El Caney. His cowardly crime had no doubt 
troubled his conscience, for, as he sprang upon me, he 
cried: 'Must I fight you through all eternity?' He 
probably never had learned that I recovered from his 
shot; no doubt he had been thinking of his crime that 
very day, it being the anniversary." 

Helen shuddered and put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

" I thought I was dying, too, out there in the gully," 
Juell continued, " and it was — oh, so hard ! All night 
during the ride I had been thinking that soon I would 
see you, Helen. And then that ! I can never tell you 
how bitter those few conscious moments were when the 
fatal weakness seemed creeping over me. I believed 
Aldritch was dead under me, but I knew not how. 
Can I ever doubt now that God leads me?" 

"'Vengeance is Mine'," she repeated, with solem- 
nity broken by emotion. " Oh, I am so glad that you 
did not kill him, Juell! Yes, surely, God leads 
us all." 

At intervals for several days they talked of the trag- 
edy in chastened tones, and Helen seemed to take com- 
fort in recalling the good points in the character of her 
one-time husband. Then he ceased to find a place in 
their conversation almost as suddenly as he had passed 
forever out of their lives. 

Juell now daily grew stronger. Helen wished to 
hear of all his movements since they had parted, and 
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he proudly told her of their long marches, of skirmishes 
and innumerable fights. The ten days preceding the 
surrender at Paardeberg was a favorite period with him, 
for it taxed his powers to the utmost to describe the 
scenes enacted. There his gallant Royal Canadians 
had fought side by side with the brave Gordons ; there 
with fixed bayonets they had charged the Boer intrench- 
ments — not knowing that someone had blundered. 
What enthusiasm! what bravery! But ah! the mad- 
ness of it all. That strong cross-fire marked a perfect 
zone of death, and the god of war claimed more loyal 
sons of Canada than had fallen on any field of battle in 
three quarters of a century. It was awful ; but because 
Helen wished it he made her see it all. And at night 
the glare of the sky lit up by the burning of ammunition 
wagons fired by bursting shells. And then, finally, 
the joy that came of the surrender on Majuba day. 

Thus passed the time of his convalescence. The 
Cape papers made their way northward to the hospital 
and Juell learned of the Boxer outbreak in China. The 
accounts of missionaries murdered there stirred him 
deeply. Dressed again in his khaki uniform, he sat 
for hours in a warm, sun-lighted window and pored 
over the news, which slowly found its way out from the 
disturbed district in the Orient and almost as slowly 
came up the line to Kroonstad. The war in South 
Africa was practically over. At least it had lost all of 
its interesting features; but away in the East there 
had suddenly arisen a new field for the exploitation of 
Anglo-Saxon troops. Juell felt his old ambition stir- 
ring again at the prospect of a world-movement in that 
direction. 
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For years he had nourished the idea that he was 
peculiarly destined to some great achievement in the 
world's history. As his life had again and again been 
spared, when it seemed hanging by a single thread, 
the feeling that a special Providence watched over and 
shaped his end was strengthened and confirmed. 
When fate robbed him of Cora, he taught his soul that 
the guiding hand of Heaven had removed from his path 
what perhaps would otherwise have proved a stumbling- 
block in his career, — a temptation which in his human 
frailty he had not the power to resist. For a time 
thereafter he was content with the idea that home and 
family ties were not meant to form a part in his life. 
Now, however, at the close of another critical period, 
he found that his heart had gone out irresistibly to a 
second woman. There was a time when this had given 
him something of a shock ; for once he had believed in 
the eternal stability of the affections, at least when 
experienced by a character such as he fancied walked 
in his shoes. 

In Cuba he had become a lieutenant; in South 
Africa a colonel, with the promise of further promotion 
hanging over his head; what might he not win in an- 
other field if left untrammelled by chains such as 
seemed forging about his heart? Visions of leading 
allied forces to victory floated before his mind. As 
yet he had not compromised himself with Helen ; but 
he knew that such ground was not his to stand on long, 
unless he took refuge in flight. Viewed without feel- 
ing, it was a pretty struggle that went on in his breast 
between love and ambition, — and yet not ambition 
alone, for Juell had small doubt that duty found a place 
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also on that side of the balance. When yielding to 
his heart, he thought to justify himself in the reflec- 
tion that he might propose, but the Power watching 
over his future would surely dispose as heretofore for 
the right. 

Juell daily expected his discharge from the surgeon 
who was attending his case, and he wondered what dis- 
position would be made of him, for some of the Cana- 
dian troops were being returned home. 

"You would like to be ordered to China, would you 
not?" asked Helen, looking at him a little sadly when 
he spoke of what lay before. 

"To tell you the truth," he replied, showing some 
dissatisfaction with self, " I hardly know what I want. 
Of course I want to do what is for the best, and it 
troubles me to know what that is. Perhaps I am fool- 
ish, but I have always been anxious about my future ; 
it troubles me so to come to a decision. " 

At another time, in a moment of confidence, he 
would have declared that decisions never troubled him, 
that he always knew just what to do. 

"I don't think you need be anxious about your 
future," she said, with fine encouragement. "I am 
sure it is bound to be very bright. Colonel Demming 
can go home to his countrymen and ask what he will of 
them, and they will give it him." 

"Perhaps Canada hasn't it in her power to give me 
what I want. You know my hobby, Helen? " 

"Anglo-Saxony." 

" Yes," he confirmed. " With British and American 
soldiers fighting side by side at the walls of Pekin, it 
seems as if one more step had been taken in the right 
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direction. Now, whether I can further the movement 
most on the field of battle, or in the journalistic world ; 
or should I return once more to America and seek a 
place in her politics, — there's the question to be 
decided. " 

" Do you care for a woman's opinion? " she asked. 

" When that woman is Helen Kenneth I care very 
much," he replied. 

She smiled in a way that accepted his speech as more 
of gallantry than the expression of a serious mind ; and 
he was at once bound to defend his words with all the 
ardor in his nature. Before she could give her opinion 
he had resumed impetuously: "No, Helen, it is no 
trifling matter I can assure you. I would to heaven I 
knew my mind on every point as well as I do on one. 
However bright my future may prove, it will be to me 
as Dead Sea apples unless I can have a share in your 
sympathy, your advice — and more, Helen, I want 
your love. Ever since we parted that night at Belmont 
— do you remember ? — I have known that I loved you 
with the best there is in me. Again and again when I 
have found no comfort in the things about me I have 
derived a world of joy in recalling the hours we have 
spent together. I have talked freely with you, Helen ; 
you know that I hope for great things in my life. Of 
late I have found a chief joy in thinking that whatever 
I achieved, the fruits of it I would lay at your feet." 

He sat not far from her, and yet he made no move- 
ment to seize her hand, nor did he try to detain her, as 
he might once have done. They had known each other 
long and talked intimately before, so there was no 
reason why they might not discuss this question to a 
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conclusion without passionate demonstration. His 
mind always cleared when it came to action, so that 
whatever doubt he once had was dispelled now. Helen's 
face was somewhat averted, and the expression it bore 
was hidden from him. She waited so long before 
speaking that he began to fear what action she might 
take. 

" Have you ever doubted my sympathy or interest in 
you, Juell ? " she asked at last, with low voice, so 
changed that he scarcely recognized it as hers. 

"I don't know that I have doubted," he said, slowly, 
as if reviewing the past; " I have hoped so much. You 
have never failed me, Helen, in the least ; and I have 
counted on you oftener than you know. But now I want 
some assurances from your lips. I asked for more than 
just sympathy and interest." 

"I know you did, Juell; but I am not certain that 
more than that is wise or best. If you want assur- 
ances of my sympathy and interest I can and will gladly 
give them to you a thousand times." Helen spoke as 
if words came hard for her. "I have watched your 
progress for a long time. I have been most happy in 
your friendship. I have gloried in your aspirations. I 
have prayed for your successes. I have tried to make 
your ideals mine, for I have known that they were 
grand and noble. I would not for all the world put 
anything in your path that would prove a hindrance to 
your advancement. " 

One moment Juell was plunged into despair, the next 
he believed she loved him, but was ready to sacrifice 
herself to a mistaken idea. Her opposition put to 
flight every effort at dispassionate behavior on his part. 
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He must and would win all. With fine impetuosity 
he flew to where she had risen and gathered her slight 
form in his arms. 

"Oh, Helen, you love me! You do! Say it; say 
it ! " he cried, forcing her averted face to confront his. 
"To think that you would prove a hindrance! " he re- 
peated in scorn. " I wish it were a beast that I could 
fight it. If you love me I can do all things. Nothing 
will ever discourage me. Nothing will prove so great 
as to be insurmountable. Say it, Helen ; say it now ! 
I can never let you go till you tell me that you love 
me, as I know you do. M 

"Oh, Juell, if you know," she said, her shoulders 
rising and falling with her emotion. "If you know, 
Juell," she repeated, yielding almost fearfully. 

But he would not free her from his embrace till she 
had said the words, which, when they came from her 
lips, made him thrill in every fibre of his manhood. 
Then he rewarded the spot that had given them birth 
with a flood of passionate kisses. Till then he seemed 
never to have lived. The way in which she yielded at 
last made him feel like a god one moment and the next 
humbled him, while through it all he was filled with 
the purest, noblest emotions. 

He led her back to the window seat, and there they 
exchanged the first confidences that came of their 
plighted love. His admiration of her was given full 
rein, and he never tired of showing it by word and 
look. Their past was reviewed in this new light, 
and each explained, with many little confessions, 
points of misunderstanding which had arisen between 
them from time to time. There was a moment of 
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doubt when he spoke of Cora, but the past could hold 
no jealousies for either, and a frank recognition of cer- 
tain facts was the safest way. One moment they talked 
of the war, of politics, and of world-matters, the next 
he was praising the color in her cheeks, or marvelling 
over the abundance of fine, glossy hair that covered 
her shapely head. 

"One learns to love by loving," he said 

"And a nation learns to govern by governing," she 
repeated, with a pretty effort, through his favorite 
channel, to draw him from personalities of which they 
had had so much. 

He yielded to her lead, knowing he could, become the 
lover again at any moment. 

"Truly," he confirmed. "And the Anglo-Saxon 
governs best because he has governed most. Aided by 
history, he has governed the Israelite through Moses, 
the Greek through Solon, the Roman through Caesar, 
the Teuton and the Gaul through Charlemagne, and 
now his own people through the combined wisdom of 
the ages. To him that hath shall be given ; and Anglo- 
saxony shall be bounded as the world is bounded. Oh, 
Helen, it is a glorious future! — to give to every soul 
in the world the greatest possible individual liberty 
compatible with the freedom and happiness of all." 

Once in a lonely moment of self-pity Juell had rather 
inaptly styled himself a child of the cuckoo. To his 
momentary discomfiture an enemy might now have 
tacked the term to Demming's race. As the young 
cuckoo tumbles its hapless fellows from the nest, 
appropriates it as his own, and turns the labors of their 
parents to his sole advantage, has not the Anglo- 
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Saxon driven the ancient Briton from his isle, the 
Red Man from his forest fastness in America, and the 
Bushman from the vast plains of his Australian home? 
However, one as well versed in history, whether pro- 
fane or sacred, as was Demming, would speedily have 
found abundant argument for his race; and the matter 
may very safely be left to the Source that gave each 
its nature and appointed each its destiny. In her 
lover's words Helen saw only what was sublime, what 
was unselfish. 

"That," she said, "is the mission of the Anglo- 
Saxon race?" 

"Truly it is," he replied. "God help me to help it 
on. 

His fervor seemed to arouse in her a prophetic light. 

" You shall, Juell, you shall ! " she promised in ex- 
alted mood. "I see it! I see it! Juell, I know it 
shall be as you wish." 



